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PREFACE. 


proaCiit volume comiu’lsies the most popular 
luorul treatises of Cicero. In preparing an edition 
lulapted to the wftnts of the'student, the e<litor has 
addressed himself to two principal pbjccts. first, 

to j)roduee a close aiu4 faitijfiil translation, avoiding 
on the oiKj hand, the freedom of Mehhoth’s elegant 
])iirai)hrase, and o:i the other, the tSrudt3ness and inac¬ 
curacy of the so called literal translation of Coekinan; 
the second, to jirescnt the opinions of modern mo¬ 
ralists, chiefly of our own country, in juxtaposition 
witii those of Cicero, that the reader may be enilbled 
to estimate the changes which have passed over the 
liuinan mind in relation to these suhjifjcts, and per- 
<*cl\c how far these changes have been occasioned by 
the [H'oiuulgalion of the Christian rt^ligion. 

A suheidiary design iuis been to &how, by parallel pas- 
s:igi'>, to what extent the ^vrltings of modern moralists 
iiMve bt'cn tinctured with the thoughts «f the Koinan 
j)hilosoj)hcr, and to point out j)avticnlar instances in 
which rhclr arguments and illustrations are identical. 

Tn hrivdly sketching the, subjects of the" following 
ir( atises, \\c shall for the most part adopt the observa¬ 
tions of Dimlop, ill his “ History of Koman Literature.” 
1 he first, and most important treatise, is 

The ()i ku'ios, or three books of ‘Moral’ Duties.” 
t)f tiuisethe first tw(;*are supposed to be chiefly derived* 
iVom a lost work of ]*aua‘.tius, a GretJv jihilosopher, who 
resided at Uonie in the seconcr'cehtur^ before Christ.- 
In tlu; y//v-.t hook he treats of what is virtuous in itself, 
and shows in wlu>i manner our duties are founded in 
morality and virtue, in the right perception of truth, 
justice, fortitude, and decorum, which four qualities are 
rcifcuacd to as tlic constitueiU parts of virtue, and the 
sources from v/hich all our duties arc derived. In the 
sacoiul hook, the author enlarges on those duties which 
relate to utility, the improvement of life, and the means 
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of attaining wealth and power. This division of the 
work relates principally to political advancement, and 
, the honourable means of gaining popularity, among 
which arc enumerated generosity, courtesy, and olo- 
citicnce. Thus far Cicero liad, in all probability, closely 
followed the steps of Panajtius. Gar . 0 , in his commen¬ 
tary on Aforal Duties, remarks that, when Cicero comes 
to the more subtle and philosoi-hic parts of his subject, 
he evidently translates from the Greek, and that he has 
not always found Wv)rds in his own language to (express 
the ni(?er distinctions of the Greek scliools. The work of 
J\'irijetius, however, was left imperfect, and did not (*om- 
jwisc the third pari of the subject, namely, the choice 
and dT^^inction to be made wlion virtue and utility wore 
opposed to eacli other. On this to]>ic, accordingly, 
Cicero, in the tlvrd book, was left to his own resources; 

The discussion, of course, relates Oiil\ to the subordinate 

^ 

duties, as the true and undoubted honvstuw can iiev('r 
be put in competition with private ad\'antagc, or be 
violated for its sake. As to the minor duties the great 
maxim inculcated is, that nothing should be accounted 
iiseful or profitable but wbat'is sti'ictly virtuous ; and 
that, in fact, there ought to be no separation of the 
jwinciples of virtue and utility. Ci<'cro enters into 
some discussion liowever, and lays down certain rules 
to enable us to form a just estimate of both in cases of 
doubt, wlu!re V-ceming utility comes into competition 
with virtue. 

* The author has addressed the u ork to his son, and 
has represented it as written for his instruction. “Jt 
is,” says Kclsall, ‘‘the noblest present ever made by 
a parent to a child.” Cicero declares that be intended 
to treat in it of all the duties, but it. is generally con¬ 
sidered to have been chiefly drawn up as a manual 
of political morality, and as a guide to young liomana 
of his son’s age and rank^ which niight enable them 
to attain political eminence, and tread with innocence 
and safety “the slippery steeps of power.” 

‘ The Dialogue on Friendship is addressed with 
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peculiar propriety to Atticus, who, as Cicero tells him in 
his dedication, cannot fail to discover his own portrait in 
tlie delineation of a perfect friend. Here, as elsewhere, 
Cicero lias most judiciously stilcctcd the persons of the 
dialoiruc. They were men of eminence in the state, 
and, though deceased, the Ktimans had such veneration 
for their ancestors, that they would listen wath the 
utmost interest even the iinajrmarv conversation of 
a Scapvola or a Laelius. The memorable and hereditary 
friendsliip which subsisted between iiajlius and the 
younger Selpio Africanus, rendered the former a suit¬ 
able (‘xample. Jo support a conversa4;ion on this de- 
lightl'nl to])ic, Faiinius the historian, and Mucius Scae- 
volathc augur, both sons-in-law of Laaliiis, arc s^'pposed 
to pay a visit to tlicir father immediately after the sud¬ 
den and suspicious death of Scipio Africanus. 'I'hc re¬ 
cent loss M’hicli Lajlkis had thus sustained, leads to an 
eulogy on the inimitable virtues of the departed hero, 
and to a discussion on the true ilature of th^it tic by 
which the}'' had been so long connec.tcd. Cicero, in 
early youth, had been 'introduced by his father to 
Mnciirs Sc:i*vola, and, among other intwesting conversa¬ 
tions whi<!li he thus enjoyed a?i opportunity of hearing, 
he was one day present while Scan'ola related the sub¬ 
stance of •the conference on Friendship, which he and 
Fannins had held n^ith Lselius’a few days after the 
death of Scipio. INlaiiy of the ideas* and sentiments 
which Ijjelius uttered are declared by Scaivola to have 
originally flowed ftom Scipio, with whom the natqjre 
and laws of friendship formed a fifV^ourite topic. This, 
])crha]3s,. is not entirely a fiction, or merely asserted 
to give the stamp of authenticity to the dialogue. 

The Tkeati}^: on Oi.d Age is not properly a dia¬ 
logue, hut a continued discourse delivered by Cato the* 
censor at the request of Scipio and Lielius. It is un¬ 
doubtedly one o’f the most interesting jiicccs of the 
kind which have descended to ns from antiquity; and 
no reader can wonder that the pleasure cxjierienced in 
its composition, not only, as he says, made him forget 
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the infirmities of old age, but even rendered that por¬ 
tion of existence agreeable. In consequence of tlie 
years to which Cicero had attained at th(^ time of 
its composition, and the circumstances in wliich lie 
was then ])laced, it must iiid<‘ed have been composc<l 
with peculiar interest and* feeling. K'was written by 
him wh'x,‘ii he was sixty-three, and is addressed to Ins 
friend Atticus (who liad nearly Reached the same ago), 
with a view of rendering tlicir accumulating burdens 
as light as possible. '^In order to give his precepts the 
greater force, he re[)roscnts tlieni as delivered by tlu; 
elder Cato, in the eighty-fourth year of a vigorous and 
useful old ago, on tl;c (»ccasioii of Licliiis and the younger 
.Seipio'>oxpret.''irg their admiration at the wonderful ease 
with which he still here the weigl)t of years. fliis 
affords the authoc an opportunity of entering into a full 
explanation of his ideas on the sulvji't, his great object 
being to show that |)y internal resources of liiq)piuess 
the closing period may be reiidercd not only support¬ 
able blit comfortable. He enumei’ates those eaiises 
which arc eominonly supposed to constiliitc the infeli¬ 
city of advanced* age under fotir general heada.: tiiat 
it incapacitates from mingling in the afliiirs of the 
world; that'it prialuccs infirmities of the body; that it 
discpialihes for the enjoyment of sensual gralifieatioiis; 
and that it brings us to the verge* of death. Some of 
these disadvantages he maintains are imaginary, and 
for any real [deasures of which old men am. deprived, 
ho shows that many others more refined and elevated 
may be substituted.'• The whole work is agreeably 
diversified, and illustrated by examples. 

The Pauai;oxks contain a defence of six peculiar 
opinions or paradoxes of the Stoics, something in* the 
'manner of those which Cato was wont to promulgate in 
the senate. These are, that what is morally right 
{h()7i/!.stum) is alone good; that the virtuous can want 
nothing for complete happiness; that there arc no de¬ 
grees cither in crimes or good actions; that every fool 
is mad; that the wise alone arc wealthy and free; 
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and that every fool is a slave. The Paradoxes, indeed, 
Bccni to have been written as an exercise of rhetorical 
wit, rather than as a serious disquisition in philosophy^ 
and each is personally applicc?to some individual. 

T1 1 C narrative, entitled Scirio’s Dream is put into 
the mouth of*tlic«younger Scipio Africanus, who relates 
that, in Ins youth, wlicn he first served in A^ica, he 
visited the court of Massinissa, the steady friend of the 
lionians, and particularly of the Cornelian family. 
Diiriim; the feasts and entcrtainniontif of the dav, the 
conversation turned on the words and actions of the 
first great Scipio. His adojited son having retired to 
rest, the shade of the departed hero appeared to him in 
a vision, and darkly foretelling the futuve cventc'of his 
life, encouraged him to tread in the paths of patriotism 
and true glory; announcing the re^vard provided in 
IicavQii for those ,w4io have deserved well of their 
countVy. ^ 

"["lie circflmstanccs of time and place selected for this 
dream, as Avell as the characters introduced, have been 
most felicitously chosen ;* and Cicero Inv? nowhere more 
haj»j)ily united sublimity of thouglit with brilliant ima¬ 
gination. 

The letter, 0>r the Duties of a ]\rAGiSTRATE. 
is one of 4lic most remarkable of the kind that has 
ever been penned. j*t was addressed by Cicero to liis 
lirotlier Quintus, on the occasion of his’ government in 
Asia being jirolongcd to a third year. Availing himself 
of the rights of ai* elder brother, as well as of the 

Cl ^ 

authority derived from his sujierior dignity and talents, 
Cicero counsels and exhorts Iiim concerning the due 
administration of his province, particidarly with regard 
to the choice of ]iis subordinate officers, and the degree 
of trust to be reposed in them. He earnestly reproves ' 
him, but with much fraternal tenderness and aftoction, 
for his irritability of temper j and concludes with a beau¬ 
tiful exhortation to strive in all respects to merit the 
])iaise of Ins contemporaries, and bequeath to posterity 
an unsullied name. 
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CICERO DE-OFFICII 


A TREATISE 

■ CONCKHNINQ 


THE MORAL DUTIES OY MANKIND. 


BOOK L 

Mv Son Maiicus, 

I. Although, as you liave for a year been studying under 
Cratippus, and that, too, at Athens, yoi^ ought to be well 
furnished with the ruJes and principles of philosophy, on 
account of the pre-eminent reputation both of the master 
and the city, the one of which cai?* improve you by his 
learning, the other by its examples; yet as I, foi' my own 
advantage, have always combined the Latin with the Greek, 
not oi^y in philosophy but even in the jttactice of speak¬ 
ing, I r(?(:ommend to you the sjune. method^ that you may 
excel equally in both kinds of composition. In this respect, 
indeed, if I mistake not, ^ was of great sdrvice to our 
countrymeif; so that not only such of tliem as are ignorant* of 
Greek learning, but even men of letters, think they have pro¬ 
fited somewhat by me; both in speaking and*reasoning. 

Wherefore* you shall study, nay, study as long as you 
desire, utidcr the b^st philosopher of this age — and you 
ought to desii'C it, as long ns you not dissatisfied wifli 
the.degree of your improvement; but in reading my works, 
which arc not very diiferent from the peripatetic—because 
we profess in common to be followers both of Socrates and 
Plato—as to tlie Subject matter itself, use your own judg¬ 
ment; but be assured you will, by reading my writings, 
render your Latin style more copious. I would not have it 
supposed that tins'* is said in'ostentation; for, while I yield 
the superiority in philosophy to many, if I claim to myself 
the province peculiar to an orator—tliat of speaking with pro- 
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pricty, perspicuity, and elegance—I seem, since I have spent 
my life in that pursuit, to lay claim to it with a certain 
degree of right. 

Wherefore, my dear Cicero, I most earnestly recommend 
that you carefully peruse not only my Orations, but even my 
philosophical works, which Iiave now nearly e(jnailed them 
in extet^t; for there is in the former the givat«;r force of 
language, but you ought to cultivate, at the same time, the 
equable and sober style of the latter. And, indeed, 1 find 
that it has not happened in the case of any of the Greeks, 
that the same man has laboured in both departments, and 
pursued both the former—that of forensic speaking—and 
the latter quiet mo«le of argumentation; unless, perhaps, 
.Demetrius Phalereiis may be reekom^d in tJiat number— 
a refiiTed reasonfcr, a not very animated speaker, yet of so 
much sweetness that you might recognize the pupil of 
Theophrastus. Haw far I have succeeded in both, others 
must determine; certain it is that J have attempted both. 
Indeed, I am of opinion that Plato, had In; attemphid foVensic 
oratory, >vould have sfioken with co])iousncss antl*power; and 
that had Demostlicnes retained and repeated the lessons of 
Plato, he would have delivered fiiem with gracefulness and 
beauty. I form ^lic same judgriient of Aristotle upd Iso¬ 
crates, each of whom was pleased with his own pursuit 
that he neglqcted that of the other. 

II. Hut having resolved at this time to write to you some¬ 
what, and a great deal in, time to conuj, 1 liave thoiight proper 
to set out with that subject which is best .adapted to your 
years and to rny authority. For, while many subjects in j)hi- 
losophy, of great weight and utility, liave been accurately and 
copiously discussed by philosophers, thetmost extensive seems 
to be what they have Velivered and enjoined concerning the 
duties of mankind; for there can be no state of life, amidst 
public or private affairs, abroad or at home—whether you 
transact anything with yourself or contract anything with 
another—that is without its obligations. Irf the due discharge 
of that consists all tlic dignity, and in its neglect all the 
disgrace, of life. , 

This is an inquiry common to all philosophers; for where 
is the man who will presume to style himself a philosopher, 
and lay down no rules of duty? But there are certain 
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schools which pervert all duty by the ultimate objects of 
good and evil which they propose. For if a man should 
lay down as the chief good, that which has no connexion 
with virtue, and measure it by his own interests, and not 
according to its moral merit; if such a man shall act con¬ 
sistently with hist)wn principles, and is not sometimes indu- 
rmeed by the goodness of his heart, he cart cultivate neither 
friendship, justice, nor gfsnerosity. Ih truth, it is impossible 
for the man to be brave who shall pronounce pain to be the 
greatest evil, or temperate who shall proppse pleasure as the 
highest good.* 

■* Cicero thus enters briefly but definitely into the moat vexed, and yet 
the most fundanicntal, question of ethics : Wliut is tlmt which constitutes 
humiin comliict morally right or wrong? In doing so, he plainly avo^](s 
Ins own conviction that ttiis great distinction is not dependent tipon the 
mere expediency or inexpediency of the supposed conduct. The many 
eminent moral philosophers of modern times, and especially of our own 
country, may he compreheysively divided into the two classes of those who 
maintiiin, and tliose wlur oppose, the principle thus enunciated by Cicero. 
A very eondensed view of the leading philosophers of these schools will not 
be uninstruclj^e. • • 

The most celebrated of the earlier opponents of the principle laid down 
by (Jici-ro was Hobbes, of Maliq^sbury, who flourished in the 17th century, 
llis system takes no account of moral emotions whatever. lie makes puio 
selfishi^ess the motive and end of all moral actions,, and makes religion and 
morals alike to consist in passive conforjtiity>to tho dogmas and laws of the 
reigning sovereign. 

PerJi.ips tho best reply to this hitter notion \vas given ’•y Cicero himself, 
in his treatisii, “ l)c Legibus:"—“ The impulse,” he says, “ whicli directs to 
right conduct, and deters, from crime, is^not only older than the ages of 
Tuitions and cities, but coeval with tliat Divine Being who sees and rules 
both lieaven and earth. Mur did Tarquin less violate that eternal law, 
though in his reign there might have been no written law at Rome against 
such viiijf nee ; for the iirinciple that impels us to right conduct, and warns 
us against guilt, springs Sut of the nature of things. It did not begin ty be 
law when it was flrst written but when it orighiatcd, aud it is coeval with 
.the Divine Mind itself.” 

Tlie most noted contcmponiry opponents of these views were Cudworth 
and Dr. Clarke; the sum of whose moral doctrine is tlius stated in Mac-, 
kintosli’s “ Progress of Ethical Philosophy:”—“ Man can conceive nothing 
without, at the same time, conceiving its' relations to other things, 
must ascribe the same law ot perception to every being to whom he ascribes 
thought. He cannot, therefore, doubt that all the relations of all things to 
all must have alw.'iyj been present, to the Eternal Mind. The relations in 
this sense are eternal, however recent the things may be between whom they 
subsist. The whole of these relations constitute truth; the knowledge of 
them is omniscience. These eternal different relations of things involve a 
consequent eternal fitness or unfitness in the application of things one tu 
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Though these truths are so self-evident that they require 
no philosophical discussion, yet they have been treated by 
me elsewliere. I say, therefore, that if these schools are 

another, with a regard to which the will of God always chooses, and which 
ought likewise to determine the wills of all subordinate rational beings. 
These eternal differences make it lit and reasonable for the creatures so to 
act; they d*^Be it to be the^r duty, or lay an obligation on tlicm so to do, 
separate from the will of God. and antcccden^ to any prospect of advantage 
or reward.” 

TJiis system professes to base all morals upon pure reason, as applied to 
the fitness of things, h single passage from the work of Sir Janies Mac¬ 
kintosh points out the fallacy’ it involves. “ The murderer who poisons by 
arsenic acts agreeably to his knowledge of the power of that substance to 
kill, which is a relation between two things ; as much as the physician who 
employs an emetic after the ]'oison, acts upon his belief of the tendency of 
that ren:\^'dy to preserve life, wiiich is another relation between two things. 
All men who seek a good or hud end by good or bad merns, must alike 
conform their conduct to some relation between their actions as means, and 
their oh<ect as an end. ^All the relations of inanimate things to each other 
are undoubtedly observed as Inuch by the criminal as by the man of 
virtue.” 

Lord Shaftesbury, a little Ipter, made a considerable advance in ethical 
philoi»ophy, ^by placing virtue in the prevalence of love for the system of 
which wo are a part, over the passions pointing to our individual welfare; 
and still further, by admitting an intrinsic power in all, of judging of moriil 
actions by a moral sense. J n his general principles Leibnitz, to a great 
extent, coneurs; though>'the latter appears to have lost himself in a'^rcHne- 
iiieiit of the selfish system, by tonfidering the pleasure connected with the 
exercise of tliis virtuous benevolence as the object in the view of the bene¬ 
volent man. ' , 

Malcbrunchc places all virtue in “ the love” of the univcrsctl order, ns it 
eternally existed in the Divine rt.'uaon, where every created reason contem¬ 
plates it. 

'J'lie metaphysician df America, designated by Robert Hall, “ that pro¬ 
digy of mcUpliy.sical acumen,” Joniitlian Kdwards. |daccs moral excellence 
in the love to being (that is, sentient being) in general. Tliis good will 
should be felt towards a particular being—first, in proportion to ins degree 
of existence (“ for,” says he, ‘^riiat wliich is great has more existence, and is 
fartlier from nothing, than that which is little’ ); and, secondly, in pro¬ 
portion to the degree in lyhich that particular being feels benevolence to 
‘others. 

With the 18th century arose a far higher system o( morals, under the 
(uspiccs of the celebrated Dr. Butler. He makes conscience tlic ruling 
moral power in the complex constitution of man, and makes its dictates the 
grand criterion of moral rightness and wrongness. A few of his own words 
will explain the essence of his system. Man," says^he, “ frofn his make, 
constitution, or nature, is, in the strictest and most proper sense, a law to 
himself; he hath the rule of right within, and what is wanting is that he 
honcBlly attend to it. Conscience does not only offer itself to show us the 
way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own authority with it, that 
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self-consistent, they can say nothing of the moral duties. 
Neither can any firm, permanent, or natural rules of duty 
be laid down, but by those wh*b esteem virtue to be solely, 

it is our natural guid*—the guide .nssigned us by the Author of our nature. 
It, therefore, belongs to our condition of being. It. is our duty to walk in 
that path, and to follow this guide, without locking about to seVwhether we 
may not possibly forsake t>em with impunity,’* — “Butler’s Sermons,” 
Serm. 3. 

With David Hume, who was contemporarr with Butler, the principle 
against which Cicero protests assumes a systlcmatic character. The doc¬ 
trine of the utility of actions, as that which constitutes them virtuous, was set 
forth with the whoh^ force of his genius and eloquence. How far Dr. Paley 
acquiesces in the principles of Hume, and how far, on the other hand, he 
may seem to have been a disciple of Butler, will be seen by two brief pass¬ 
ages in bis’ “ Moral and Political Philosophy.” A comparison o^the tw1», 
and especially a consideration of his attribution of an abstract moral cha¬ 
racter to actions, will reveal the grand defects of Paley's ethical system. 
The most masterly refutation of that system that cvi§i appeared is to be found 
in the ethical work of Jonallian Dymond, in which an irrefragable superstruc¬ 
ture of practical morals is built, chieHy on the fuuiulation of Dr. Butle . 
The former <j>:’ the passages referred to is as^qllows:—“ We conclude that 
tied wills and wishes the liappmess of his creatures; and th^ conclusion 
being once established, wo are at liberty to go on with the rule built upon 
it, namely, * that the method o^ coming at the will of God, concerning any 
action, by the light of nature, is to inquire into the tendency of that action 
to promote or diniinisli the gCneral happiness.* t5o, theft, actions are to 
be estimated by their tendency. Whaiuvef is expedient is right. It is the 
utility of any moral rule alone which constitutes the obligation of it.*’ The 
second is as follows:—“ Actions, the abstract, are right or wrong accord¬ 
ing to iheit*tendenqf t the agent is virtuous or vicious according to his 
design'' —“ Paley's MoraPPhilosophy,” bcok 1, chaps. 5 and 6. 

A still later philosopher, Jeremy Bcntham, however, is the great 
apostle of the principle of expediency as the foui'dation of ethics. His 
theory, also, as to the basis of moral obligation, may bo learned by two 
characteristic pa$sages:-^“ Nature has placed mankind under the gorera- 
ance of two suvereign masters, pain and plea|ure. It is for them alonft to 
point out what wc ought to do, as well as tb determine what we hhall do. 
'Uii the one hand, the standard of right and wrong; on the other, the chain 
of causes and effects arc fastened to their throne.*’—“ Bentham’s Introd. 
of Morals," vol. 1, c. 1. And again:—“But is it never, then, from any* 
other considerationsthan that of utility that we derive our notions of right 
:nd wrong? I do not know; I do not care. Whether moral sentiment 
can be origiiuilly conceived from any other sense than a view of utility, is 
one question: Whetjier, upon examination and reflection, it can, in point 
of fact, be persisted in and justified on any other ground, by a person re¬ 
flecting within, is another. Both are questions of speculation; it luattcra 
not, comparatively, how they are decided.”— Id. vol. 1, c. 2. 

In conclusion, the two most enlightened philosophers of modern times, 
Dugald Stewart and Dr. Thomas Brown, have returned to the principle 
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or by those who deem it to be chiefly, desirable for its own 
sake. The teaching of duties^ therefore, is tlie peculiar study 
of the Stoics, of the Academics, and the l^;ripatcti(^s; because 
the sentiments of Ai’isto, Pyrrlio, and Hcrillus, have been 
long exploded. Yet even thdsc professors* wbuhl have been 
entitled \o have treated upon the duties of men, had they left 
us any distinction of tilings, so that, there might have been 
a path open to the discovery of duty. We shall, therefore, 
upon this occasion aiifl in this inquiry, chiefly follow the 
Stoics, not as their expositors, but by drawing, as usual, 
from tlieir sources, at our own option and judgment, so much 
and in such manner as we please.* I tliereforc think proper, 
as my entire argument is on moral obligation, to deiine what 
a duty'ls, a definition which 1 am surprised has been omitted 


thus simply laid down^i)y Cicero, in repudiation of the Epicurean theory, 
that expediency, or its tendency to produce hapjn'ncss, is the moral cri¬ 
terion of actions, and liavc supported it by an iuie\ampled array of pro¬ 
found and ingenious argimui’nt and clor|uent illustration. , A single re¬ 
conciling pffnciple may l)e given in the words of Dugald Stewart:—An 
action may be siiid to be absolutely right, when it is in every rc.‘']>ect 
suitable to the circumstances in which thfc agent is placed ; or, in other 
words, when it is suelf as, with perfectly good intentions, under the guid¬ 
ance of an enlightened*and well-informed‘understanding, he would have 
performed. An action may be said to be relatively right, when the inten¬ 
tions of the agent are sincerely good, wliethor his conduct be suitable to his 
circumstances or not. According to these dehiiitinns, an action may be 
1 ight in one sense and wrong in another—an ambiguity in language, which, 
liuw obvious soever, has not ahvays been attended to by the writers on 
morals. It is the relative rectitude of an action which determines the 
moral desert of the agent; but it is its absolute rectitude which determines 
its utility to hi.s* worldly interests and to the welfare of society. And it is 
only so far ns relative and absolute rectitude coii^ide, that utility can be 
afHVmed to be a quality o^ virtue .”—** Outlines of Moral Philosophy,” 
part 2, sec. 6. * 

A similar truth is enunciated by Sir Thomas Brown, in his " Christian 
Morals,” first published ih 1716:—“Make not the consequence of virtue 
‘^Ihe ends thereof. Be not beneficent for a name or cymbal of applause, 
nor exact and just in commerce for the advantages of trust and credit, 
'^hich attend the reputation of true and punctual dealing; for these re¬ 
wards, though unsought for, plain virtue will bring with her. To have 
other by-ends in good actions sours laudable performances, which must 
have deeper roots, motives, and instillations, to give them ‘ the stamp of 
virtues ,”—“ Christian Morals,” part 1, sec. 10. 

• Cicero, though generally adopting the principles of the Stoics, still 
]>rofti8SCS himself an Eclectic philosopher, culling from all systems what 
appdhrcd to bear most distinctly the stamp of truth, but not submitting 
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by PaiifEtius; because every investigation which is rationally 
undertaken, concerning any subject, ought to set out with a 
definition, that it may be understood what is the subject of 
discussion. 

111. All questions concerning duty are of two sorts. The 
first relates to the final good j the second consists of those 
rules which are to regulate tlie j^ractiqe of life in alji^ts rela¬ 
tions.* Examples of tl^ formcir are as follow:—Whether 
all duties arc perfect in themselves ? Whether one duty is 
of more importance than another ? togethor with other ques¬ 
tions of the same nature. Kow the rules for moral duties 
relate, indeed, to the final good; but it is not so perceptible 
that they do, because they seem chiefly to refer to the regu¬ 
lation of -ordinary life, and of them we are to treat in tlii§ 
book. * 

Put there is another division of duty: for one is called 
a m(?an duty, the otlicr a perfect duty. IS 1 mistake not, tlie 
cornj^jlcte or perfect*duty is the same witli what we call a 
direct one,^and by the (jlreeks is cajlcd As to 

that duty which is mean tliey call it and Jthey thus 

flefiiie those terms. Whatever duty is ahsolute, tliat tliey 
call a ijcrfoct duty; and*they call that duty, for the per- 

to tlie authoritj'^ of any. Hoftice makes a similar jirofcssion respecting 
himself— ^ 

“ Nulliiis iiddictus juraro in verba mngistri, 

Quo me cumque rapit»tcmpcstas deferor hnspes.” 

* First Epist. —Fii'ht lluuk, lines 14, 15. 

“ The Roman orator,” says Sir J. MaclSiitosh, “ though in Bpccuhative 
questions he embraced that mitigated doubt which pllowed most ease and 
freedom to his genius, yet in those inoral writings where his heart was 
most dce])lv interested, followed the severest sect of philosojfhy, and became 
almost a btoie.—‘‘ Progriss of Kthical Philosophy." 

* Cicero, in his work on Moral Ends Fini6?/s), briefly deflkes 
ptlucs, or morality, as the ars virendi, or doctrina f>ene vivendi; that 
is, the art of living wisely. The term ethics is derived from the Greek 
which, in signiflcation, is equivalent wifli the Latin mos, morest^ 
whence the adjective moralise and the English word morals. Aristotle, in 
the second book of ins “ Ethics,” addressed to his son, Nicbomachiis, says 
that moral science received the name of ethics from tlie word i^oef 
habit, use, or custom,” since it is from habitual experience, and the 
routine of customary conduct, that moral dispositions and principles are 
gradually formed and changed. Terhaps the definition of Dr. Thom.'is 
brown cannot be improved : “ Ethics is the science which relates to our 
mutual affections, not simply as phenomena, but as they are \irtuous or 
vicious, r^ht or wrong.” 
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formance of which a probable reason can be assigned, a 
mean duty.* 

Tn the opinion, thereforc,iOf Panajtius, there is a threefold 
consideration for determining our resolution; for men doubt 
whether the thing which falls under their consideration be 
of itself virtuous or disgraceful, and in this deliberation 
minds fijee often districted into opposite sentiments. They 
then examine and deliberate whether or not the subject of 
their consideration conduces to the convenience or enjoyment 
of life, to the improvement of their estate and wealth, to tlieir 
interest and power, by which they may profit themselves 
or their relations; all which deliberation falls under the 
category of utility. The third kind of doubtful deliberation 
js, when an apparent utility seems to clash with moral recti¬ 
tude ; Vor when utility hurries us to itself, and virtue, on the 
other liand, seems to call us back, it happens that tlie mind 
is distracted in the choice, and these occasion a double 
anxiety in deliberation. In this division ('although an omission 
is of the worst consequence in divisions of this^ kind), two 
things arp omitted; for we are accustomed to deliberate not 
only whether a thing he virtuous or shameful in itself, but, 
of two things tha^are virtuous, which is the more excellent ? 
And, in like manner, of two things which are prdfitablc 
which is the more profitabTe? Thus, it is found that the 
deliberation, j.vhieh he considered to be threefold, ought to 
be distributed into five division:?. We must, thoKcfore, first 
treat of what is virtuous in itself, and that under two heads ; 
in like manner, of what is profitable; and we shall next 
treat of them comparatively. 

IV. In the first place, a disposition has been planted by 
nature in every species of living creatifrcs to cherish them¬ 
selves, their life, and body; to avoid those things that appear 
hurtful to them; and to look out for and procure whatever 

• “ It was thus that they (the Stoics) were obliged to invent a double 
morality; one for mankind at large, from whom wa^'expected no more 
Shan the xafi^Kov, which seems principally to have denoted acts of duty, 
done from inferior or mixed motives; and the other, which they appear to 
have hoped from their ideal wise man, is^ cardpOw/ia, or perfect observance 
of rectitude, which consisted only in moral acts, done for mere reverence 
for morality, unaided by any feelings; all which (without the exception of 
pity) they classed among the enemies of reason and the disturbers of the 
human soul.”—Sir J. Mackintosh’s ** Progress of Ethical Philosophy.’* 
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is necessary for their living, such as food, shelter, and the 
like. Now the desire of union for the purpose of procreating 
their own species is common to-all animals, as well as a 
certain degree of eoncern about what is procreated. But 
the greatest distinction between^ ^d a brute lies in 

this, that the latter is impelled only by instipet, and applies 
itself solely to that object which is present and b^ore it, 
with very little sensibility'to what is past or to come ;* but 

* It seems evident that animals, as well as n!en, It'arnmanj things from 
experience, mid infer that the same events will always follow from the 
same caiu'es. J3y this principle they become acquainted with the more 
obvious properties of external objects, and gradually, from their birth, 
treasure up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, stones, heights, 
depths, &c., 'and of the effects which result from their operation. The , 
ignorance and inexperience of the young are here plifinly distinguishablu 
from the cunning and sagacity of the old, who have learned by long obser* 
vation to avoid what hurt them, and to pursue what cave ease or pleasure. 
This is still more evident fr,om the effects of discipline and education on 
iininmlsj who, by the proper application of rewards and punishments, may 
be taught any ^ourse of action, the most contra^ to their natural instincts 
and propensities. Is it not experibnee which renders a dog a^rehensive 
of pain when you menace him, or lift up the whip to beat lum r Is it not 
even experience which makes him answer to his name, and infer from such 
an arbitrary sound that you me;itn him rather than any^ of his fellows, and 
intend td call liim when you pronounce it in a certaii manner, and with a 
certain tone and accent 1 * 

In all these cases we may observe,' that the animal infeis some fact 
lieyond what immediately strikes his senses; and that i^his inference is 
altogether foiAided on past experience, while the creature expects from the 
present object the same consequences whi'di it has always found in its 
observation to result from similar objects. 

But thougli animals learn many parts of tlicir knowledge from obser¬ 
vation, there are also many pjirts of it which they derive from the original 
hand of Nature, which much exceed the share of capacity they possess, 
on ordinary occasions, and in which they improve little or nothing by thu 
longest practice and experience. These we dcubminate Instincts, and are 
sn to admire as something very extraordinary and inexplicable by all 
the disquisitions of human understanding. But our wonder will perhaps 
cease or diminish when we consider that the experimental reasoning itself, > 
which we possess in qpmmon with beasts, and on which the whole conduct 
of life depends, is nothing but a species of instinct, or mechanical power, o 
that acts in us unknown to ourselves, and in its chief operations is not 
directed by any such relations or comparison of ideas os are the proper 
objects of our intelleclual faculties, i Though the instinct be different, yet 
still it is an instinct which teaches a man to avoid the fire, os much as that 
which teaches a bird, with such 'exactness, the art of incubation, and the 
whole economy and order of its nursery.”—Hume’s “ Enquiry concerning 
the Human Understanding,” sec. 9. 
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man, because endowed with reason, by which he discerns 
consequences, looks into the causes of things and tlieir 
progress, and being acquainted, as it were, with precedents, 
he compares their analogies, and adapts and connects tlu; 
present with what is to come. It is easy for liim to foresee 
the future direction of all his life, and therefore he prepares 
whatcCier is necessary for passing through it. 

Nature, likewise, by the same force of reason, conciliates 
man to man, in order to a community both of language and 
of life: above all, it finplants in them a strong love for their 
offspring; it impels them to desire that companies and 
societies should be formed, and that they should mingle in 
them ; and that for those reasons, man sliould take care to 
. provide for the supply of clothing and of food; aiid that not 
only for himself, but for his wife, his children, and for all 
whom he ought to hold dear and to i)rotect. This is an 
aflection which abuses the spirit and piakes it more strenuous 
for action. 

The distinguishing »property of man is to sourch for and 
to follow after truth. Therefore, when relaxed from our 
necessary cares and (concerns, we then covet to see, to hear, 
and to learn somewhat; and we esteem knowledge of things 
either obscure ot‘ wonderful to hb the indispensable means 
of living happily.* From this we understand that truth, 
simplicity, and candour, are most agreeable to the nature 
of mankind. To this passion for discovering truth, is 
added a desire to direct; for a miild, well formed by na¬ 
ture, is unwilling to obey any man but him who lays down 
rules and instructions to it, or who, for the general advan¬ 
tage, exercises equitable and lawful gov^ernment. From this 

r ^ 

* Nature has made it delightful toman to know, disquieting to-him 
to know only imperfectly, while anything remains in his power that can 
make his knowledge more accurate or comprehensive; and she has done 
more than all this: she has not waited till we reflect on the pleasure which 
wc are to enjoy, or the pain which wc are to sufler. It is sufficient that 
' there is something unknown which has a relation to sometliing that is 
known to us. We feci instantly the desire of knowing this too. Wc have 
a desire of knowledge which nothing can abate; fi desirer that in some 
greater or less degree extends itself to everything which we are capable of 
knowing, and not to realities merely but to all the extravagancies of 
fiction.”—Dr. Thomas Brown’s "Lectures on the Philosojffiy of theilumiui 
Mind.” 
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procerids loftiness of mind, and contempt for worldljr inte¬ 
rests.* ^ 

Neitlier is it a mean privilege of-nature and reason, that 
man is the only, animal who is sensible of order, of decency, 
and of propriety, both in acting add speaking. In like manner, 
no other creature perceives the beauty, the graccfulncias, and 
the Jiarmony of parts, intthose objects which are d/^cerned 
by the sight. An analogous pei-ccption to which nature and 
reason convey from the siglit to the mijpd; and consider that 
beauty, regularity, and order in counsels and actions should 
be still more preserved. She is cautious not to do aught 
that is indecent or effeminate, or to act or think wantonly 
in any of our deliberations or deeds. The effect and result 
of all this produces that honestum which we are now in »sarch* 
of; that virtue which is honourable even without being 
ennobled; and of which we may truly s^, that even were 
it j)raisrd by none it *vt)uld be commendable in itself. 

V. IVIy Son Marcus, you here perceive at least a sketch, 
and, as it were, the outline oP vii-tue; w^iich, could we perceive 
her with our eyes,f would, as Plato says, kindle a \voiiderful 
love of wisdom. But whatever is virtuous arises fi-om some 
one ofnlio^-e four division^: for it consists.Cither in sagacity 
and the perception of truth; or in tlic preservation of human 
society, by giving to every man his due, and by observing 
the faitli contracts; or in the greatness ancl firmness ol 
an elevated and unsub^lucd mind; pr in observing order and 
regularity in all our words and in all our actions, in which 
consists moderation and temperance. 

• 

* The same sontimentf ^^lth reference to the love of knoAvlcdge, is more 
beautifully expressed by Virgil:— 

“ Felix qiii potuit rcrum cognosccre causae; 

Atquc metus omnes et incxorabile fatim 
Subjecit pedibus, 8trcpitum(}ue Achcrontis avari.’’ 

• Georg, II. lines 490-402. 

t Our bodily eyes.'] “ This is a fine and a celebrated sentiment of Plato.* 
(tsiys he, in his Phedro) v/uv o^vrarij rwv Sia rov OMfiaTOQ tpxerai 
aieO/jirea/Vf t} fpovij^tg oIk opariy, hivovg yAp iiv Trapiixtu'epiorag, ti 
ToiovTov iavTTip ivapykg tIdwXov rraptix^TO tig b^ig iov: * Our eyesight 
(says he) is the most exquisite of our senses, yet it does not serve us to 
iliscern wisdom; if it did, Avhat a glow of love would she kindle within us.* 
The reader m ly, perhaps, obser>e with what propriety Cicero applies to 
'tue what Plato says ol wisdom.”— Guthrie* 
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Though these four divisions are connected and interwoven 
with one another, yet certain kinds of duties arise from each 
of them. As, for instanfce, in that part which I first de¬ 
scribed, and under which I comprehend sagacity or wisdom, 
consists the search after and discovery of truth; and this is 
the characteristic function of that virtue: for the man who 
is mosi' sagacious in discovering t|^c real truth in any subject, 
and who can, with the greatest perspicacity and quickness, 
both see and explain the grounds of it, is justly esteemed 
a man of the greatest understanding and discernment. Froiti 
hence it follows that truth is, as it were, the subject matter 
which this faculty handles, and on which it employs itself. 
As to the other three virtues, they necessarily^ consist in 
c acquiring and preserving those things with which the conduct 
of life is connected, in order to preserve the community and 
relations of mankind, and to display tliat excellence and 
greatness of soulf which exhibits itself us well in acquiring 
resources and advantages both for ourselves and for our 
friends, as, still more eonspicuously, in prop rly^isregarding 
them. ^As to order, resolution, moderation, and the like, 
tliey come into that rank of virtues which require not only 
an operation of 4he mind, but a certain degree of personal 
activity; for it is In obsprvjng order and moderation in those 
things which constitute the objects of active life, that we 
shall preserve virtue and decency. 

VI. Njw, of^the four divisions under which I fiave ranged 
the nature and essence dt* virtue, that which consists in the 
knowledge of truth principally affects the nature of man. 
For all of us are impelled and carried along to the love of 
knowledge and learning, in which we account it glorious to 
excel, but consider eycry slip, mistake, ignorance, and de¬ 
ception in it, to be hurtful and shameful. In this pursuit, 
which is both natqj'al and virtuous, two faults are to be 
‘ avoided. The first is, the regarding things which we.do not 
know as if tliey were understood by us, and thence rashly 
giving them our assent.* And he that wishes, as every 
man ought to wish, to avoid this error, must devote both 
his time and his industry to the»study of tilings. The other 
fault is, that some people bestow too much study and pains 

* " Tho highest perfection of human reason is to know that there is an 
infinity of truth beyond its reach."— Pascal. 
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upon tilings that sire obscure,* difficult, and even immaterial 
in themselves. When those faults are avoided, all the pains 
and care a man bestows upon st|idies that are virtuous in 
themselves, and worthy of his knowledge, will be deservedly 
commended. Thus we have hea^ how Caius Sulpiciust ex¬ 
celled in astronomy, and Sextus Pompeius, to my own know¬ 
ledge, in mathematics; many also in Iqgic, and morc^ln the 
civil law, all which are afts that serve to investigate truth, 
in the pursuit of which our duty forbids us to be diverted 
from transacting our business, becaus* the whole glory of 
virtue consists in activity. Yet this is often intermitted, 
and frequent are our returns to our studies. Then there is 
an incessant working of the mind, which, without our taking 
pains, is sufficient to keep us in the practice of thinking. 
Now, all our thoughts, and every motion of the mind, should 
be devoted either to the forming of plans for virtuous 
actions, and such as belong to a good anok a happy life, or 
else to.the pursuits of* science and knowledge. 1 have now 
treated of at ]east the first source of dqjiy. 

VII. Now, as to the other'three, the most extensive system 
is that by which the mutual society of mankind, and, as it 
were, the intercourse of life, is preserved, pf this there are 
two paints: justice, in wdiioh virtue displays itself with the 
most distinguished lustre, and frdm Which men arc termed 
good; and allied to this, beneficence, which may .likewise be 
termed bcnerolence, or liberality. Now, the chief province 
of justice is, that no person injure another, unless he is pro- 

* The emperor Antoninus very finely thanks the ^ods, that when lie 
applied to the study of philosophy he was taught by Junius Rusticus to 
avoid this error. Toy cm; iavrdy oirtaQ eTi9vfitiaa fiV 

ifiirftrtiv tig riva ffopicr^v ptjSi diroKaOieai iwi Toig vvyypa^tig y 
fruWoy[ff/iovg dvaXveiv, ij iripl rd jtterewpoXc^Kd KarayivetrOai: * Thai 
when 1 applied my mind to tlie study of philosophy, I did not meet with 
a so[)hist fur my instructor ; neither did 1 spend time in reading mean 
authors, nor was I embarrassed by the useless studies of astrology."— 
Guthrie, . 

f We have, in the Roman history, a remarkable story of this noble¬ 
man, by which we may see the excellent effects of learning in a man of 
consideration, who knows how to time it well. For we are told, that 
while he served against the Macedonians, under Julius ^milius, he fore¬ 
told to the Roman soldiers an eclipse, and explained its causey and 
thereby prevented the consternation they otherwise would have fallen into, 
and which, seizing the enemies, they wore easily routed by the Romans.”— 
Guthrie, 
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voked* by suffering wrong; next, that public property be 
appropriated to public, and private to individual, use. 

Now, by n.^ture no property is privatf^ but dependent 
either on ancient possession (as when men formerly came 
into unoccupied territories); or victory (as Avlien tlu^y have 
taken possession of it iA war); or 'public constitution, 
contract, terms; or lot. IJy those, the land of Arpinuin is 
regarded as belongirtg to the An[jinates; the 'ruscidjiri, to 
the Tusculans. The like division holds with regard to 
matters of private pijopcrty. Thus, as every man liolds his 
own, cacli should possess that portion whicdi fell to his share 
of those things that by nature Averc common ; and it follows, 
that no man can covet another’s property witliout violating 
the laws of human society.f 

B^at (as has-been strikingly said by Thtto) we are not 
born for ourselves alone, and our country claims her share, 
and our friends their share of us ; and, as tiie Stoics hohl, 

« 

t 

* **Dictat atttem ratio honutii (sjiya Grotins^ tU'Jnrc HrUi nj iii). 

cap. 20, $ 5) nihil agcmlKm quod nocQatar hrn/nui al/rrl^ nisi <d honmn 
hahent aUquulpropOHlnm. hi solo autem iribniri dolnt-e, iUt nude \/jrrfafn, 
nullum est fmnum fiisi fulsum et imaginnrhnni Now', rt'.isnii tolh nvii 
that wo should do iio hurt to another man, unless it is to servo sonic good 
end, for, from the fnero pain of anotlier ]u'rfl<in, tliere can result no good 
but what is mistaken hud iiiijigin|iry.”— \\d plum in lot;, cit. 

f This subject has been extensively investi.'jaled by modem moralists 
and jurists, J*aley, in one of his chapters on projicrty, adduces and 
comments upon the principal theories jthat have been a<lvanced. Those of 
Mr. Locke, and of Puley himself, may ho briefly given in the words of the 
latter. “ Each man’s limbs sftid labour arc Ins own exclusively ; by occu¬ 
pying apiece of ground a man inseparably mix<*s his labour with it, by 
which means the piece of ground becomes thenceforward his own, sis you 
cannot take it from him without depriving him at the same time of some¬ 
thing which is indisputably his." This is Mr. Lgicko’s solutnm. Dr. Palcy 
Adds:—The real founds^fion of our light (i. e. to private pro{)erty) is 
Thk Law of tiih Land, it is the intention of God that the produce of 
the earth bo applied to the use of man ; this intention cannot he fulfilled 
without establishing property ; it is consistent, therefore, with his will that 
property be established. The land cannot he divided into separate pro- 
jierty without leaving it to the law of the country to*regulate that division; 

It is consistent therefore with the same will, that the law should rcgulato 
the division ; and consequently, * consistent with the will of God,’ or ‘ right,* 
that I should possess that share which these regulations assign me. By 
whatever circuitous train of reasonittg you attempt to derive this rifiht, 
it must terminate at last in the will of God ; the straightest, tlicrefore, 
and shortest way of arriving at this will, is the best.—Paley’s “ Moral and 
Political Philosojihy,” book 3, chap. 4. 
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all tliat the earth produces is created for the use of man, so 
men are created for the sake of men, that they may mutually 
do good to one another; in this we ought to take nature for 
our guide, to throw into the pubIic*stock the offices of general 
utility by a reciprocation of duties ; sometimes by receiving, 
sometimes by giving'; and sometimes to cement human society 
by arts, by industry, and by our resources. 

Now the foundation of justice is faifhfulness, whidn is a 
perseverance and truth in all our declarations and in all our 
promises. Let us therefore (tliough some people may think it 
over nice) imitate the Stoics, who curiously examine whence 
terms are derived, and consi<ler that the word Jidcs, or faith¬ 
fulness, is no other than a performance of what we liave 
promised.*. But there are two kinds of injustice; the first 
is of those who offer an injury, the second of J;hoso who have 
it in their power to avert an injury from those to whom it 
is oilered, and yet do it not. For if a mam prompted either 
by anger or any sudiley perturbation, unjustly assaults another 
man, shell a one seems as it were to lay violent hands on 
one’s ally ; ifhd the man wh® does not^cpcl or withstand the 
injury, if he can, is as n)nch to blame as if he desc/ted the 
cause of his parents, his friemls, or his country. 

Those wrongs, howeverj which are inllitjted for the very 
purpose of doing an injury, oftem proceed*from fear ; as for 
instance, when a man who is contriving to injure another is 
afraid, unless he executes wh^t he is meditating,*that he may 
himself sustain some disadvantage ; but the great incentive 
to doing wrong is to obtain what one desires, and in this 
crime avarice is the most pervading motive.* 

VJII. Now riches arc sought after, botli for the necessary 
purposes of life and |br the enjoyment of pleasure. But in 
men of greater minds the coveting of^tnoney is with a viefir 
to power and to the means of giving gratification. As M. 
Crassus lately used to declare, that no mian who wanted to 
have a direction in the government had money enough, unless 
by the interest bf it he could maintain an army. Mag¬ 
nificent equipages, likewise, and a style of living made up ' 
of elegance and .abundance give delight, and hence the 
desire for money becomes boundless. Nor indeed is the 


Fidcs, quia Jiat quod dictum eat. 
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mere desire to improve one’s private fortune, without injury 
to another, deserving of blame; but injustice must ever be 
avoided. 

But the main cause why most men are led to a forgetf d- 
ness of justice is their falling into a violent ambition after 
empire, honours, and glory’ For what Bnnius observes, tliat 

t. 

* ** No social'bonds, no publjf faith Temams 

Inviolate— 


has a still more extefisive application ; for where the object 
of ambition is of such a nature as that several cannot ob¬ 
tain pre-eminence, the contest for it is generally so violent, 
that nothing can be more difficult than to preserve the sacred 
. ties pf society. This was shown lately in the presumption 
of C. Cassar, who, in order to obtain that direction in tl»e 
government which the wildness of his imagination had 
planned out, viold!ted all laws, diving and human. But what 
is deplorable in this matter is, that the desire after honour, 
empire, power, and glory, is generally most prc,valent in the 
greatest soul and the most exalted genius for whicli 
reason every crime of that sort is the more carefully to be 
guarded against.,. But in every species of injustice it is a 
very material question, whether it*is committed through some 
agitation of passion, which commonly is short-lived and tem¬ 
porary, or from deliberate, prepense, malice; for those things 
which pr.jceed from a short, sudTden fit, are of slighter moment 
than those whicii are imiicted by forethought and prepara¬ 
tion. But enough has been said concerning inflicting injury. 

IX. Various are the causes of men omitting the defence 
of others, or neglecting their duty towards them. They are 
either unwilling to encounter enmity, toil, or expense ; or, 
perhaps, they do it through negligence, listlessness, or lazi¬ 
ness ; or they arq so embarrassed in certain studies and 
pursuits, that they suffer those they ought to protect to be 
neglected. Hence we must take care lest Plato’s observa¬ 
tion with respect to philosophers should be falsified : “ That 

• Milton thus expressoB a similar idpa,— ' 

** Fame is the spur which the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ,”—Lycxdaa 
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they are men of integrity, because they are solely engaged in 
the pursuit of truth, and despise and neglect those con¬ 
siderations which others value, |ind which mankind are wont 
to contend for amongst themselves'.” For, while they abstain 
from hurting any by the infliction of injury, they indeed 
assert one species of honesty* or justice, but they fail in 
another; because, being entangled iij the pursuits iif learn¬ 
ing, they abandon tliofie they ought to protect. Some, 
therefore, think that they would have no concern with the 
government unless they were forced to it; but still, it would 
be more just that it should be done voluntarily; for an 
action which is intrinsically right is only morally good in 
so far as it is voluntary.* There are others who, either from 
a desire to improve their private fortune, or from some per^ 
sonal resentments, pretend tliat they mind* their own ‘affairs 
only that they may appear not to do wrong to another. Now 
such persons are free from one kind oS injustice, but fall 
into another ; because they abandon the fellowship of life by 
empfoying in it none of their zeal, nojic of their labour, none 
of their abflities. Having* thus stated the two kinds of dis¬ 
honesty or injustice, and assigned the motives for each kind, 
and settled previously the considerations by which justice is 
limited, we shall easily (ainless we are extremely selfish) be 
able to form a judgment of our duty on every occasion. 

For, to caucern ourselves in other people g affairs is a 
delicate m^attcr. Yet Chnemes, a character in Terence, 
thinks, that there is nothing wliich'Jhas a relation to mankind 
in which he has not a conccm.f Meanwhile, because we 
have the quicker perception and sensation of whatever 
happens favourably or untowardly to ourseHes than to 
others, wliich we sie as it were at a greater distance, tiie 

■ * The principle of the spontancousness .and intelligence of all actions 
being essential to their moral chanicter, seems, if it be admitted, at once . 
&tal to those numerous schemes of ethics, which make the moral character 
of conduct to depend on its essential utility ;—inasmuch as on the lattei ^ 
showing a morally good action may not only bo performed under com 
pulsion, but even with the dclibcnitc .and sole intention of producing the 
opposite results, nagiely, those which are in every aspect the most 
mischievous. * 

i* Heautontimnrumcnos, Act I., Scene 1 : Homo sum ; human! nihil 
a me alienum puto. Augustin, who was made bishop of Hippo, a.d. 395, 
mentions the universal applause with which this ailmirablc sentiment ivas 

C 
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judgment we form of them is very different from what we 
form of ourselves. Those therefore are wise monitors who 
teach us to do nothing of which we are doubtful, whether it 
is honest or unjust; for whatever is honest manifests itself 
by its own lustre, but doub^. implies the^ entertainment of 
injustice. 

X. liu occasions frequently happen in which those duties 
which are most worthy of an lionet, and of such as we call 
a worthy man, arc altered and changed to their contraries. 
For example, to returft a deposit, to perform a promise, and 
other matters that are relative to truth and honesty, some¬ 
times alter so, that it is just they should not be observed; for 
it is proper to have recourse to those fundamentals of honesty 
•whici^ 1 laid down in the commencement: in the first place, 
that of injuring no person ; and, secondly, that of being sub¬ 
servient to the public good. When these conditions are 
altered by circumsltances, the moral obligation, not being in¬ 
variably identical, is similarly altered.* * 

A promise, as a paction, ma^ happen to be made, the 
performance of which may be prejudicial either to the party 
promising, or to the party to whom the promise is made. 
For (as we see ip the play) had not Neptune performed his 
promise to Theseus, the latter wouid not have been bereaved 
of his son, Hippolytus; lor It is recorded, that of three wishes 
to be granted him, the third, which he made in a passion, 
was the death of Hippolytus, which, having begn granted, 
he sunk into the most <^dreadful disCiress. Therefore, you 
are not to perform those promises which may be prejudicial 
to the party to whom you promise, nor if they may be more 
hurtful to you than they can be serviceable to him. It is 
inconsistent with our duty that the greiErter obligation should 
be postponed to the le£Ai. For instance, suppose you should 
promise to appear as the advocate of another person while 
his cause is depending: now, if your son was to be seized 
violently ill in the meantime, it would be qo breach of duty 

received in the theatre. He himself has left us an expansion of the same 
idea in the following words :— 

" Omnis homo est omni homini proximusi, nec ullai cogitand.a est longin- 
quitas generis uhi est natura communis?* 

" Every man b most closely coimected with his every fellow man, nor 
diould any distance of relationmip enter into consideration where there b a 
common nature,'* 
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in you not to perform what you promise; the other person 
would rather depart from his di^ty if he should complain that 
he had been abandoned. Who, then, docs not see that a man 
is not bound .by those promises which he makes cither when 
coerced by fear,**or seduced b^ deceit ? Many such promises 
are cancelled by the edict of the prsejjor’s court, some by the 
laws; for very often wroags arise through a quirk, and through 
a too artful but fraudulent construction of the law. Hence, 
“ the rigour of law is the rigour of injiistice,” is a saying that 
has now passed into a proverb. Many injuries of this kind 
happen even in state affairs: thus, when a general had con¬ 
cluded a truce with his enemy for thirty days, yet ravaged 
that enemy’s territories every night, because the truce wtyj 
only for so many days, not for the nights.* Nor, indhed, if 
it is true, is the conduct of our countryman, Quintus Fabius 
Labeo, to be approved of, or whoever Jie was (for I have 
the story only by report), who, being appointed an arbiter 
by the senate to settle a boundary^between the people of 
Nola and Ihose of Naples, counselled each of tho^e people 
separately to do nothing covetously, and that each ought 
rather to draw back than advance. Both of them taking 
this advice, a space of pnoccupied groigid was left in the 
middle. therefore, adjudgee^toeach people the boundary 
to which they had confined themselves, and all that was in 
the middl^ to the people of Rome. This was not to give 
judgment but to client; whereforp we ought to avoid all 
chicane of that kind in every transaction.f 

• See conclusion of Note, pp. 19, 20. 

f With these imperfeiL, and in some respects most fiiulty, notions touch¬ 
ing the obligations of proinisi^s, it will be inductive to compare the prin¬ 
ciples of modern moralists. The following is a brief digest of these principles 
as given by Paley (“ Moral and Politiciil Philosojjhy,” book 3, chap. 5):— 

" 1’hey who argue from innate moral principles, suppose a sense of the 
obligation of promises to be one of them; but without assuming this, or any¬ 
thing else, without pWf, the obligation to perform promises may be deduced ^ 
from the necessity of such a conduct to the well-being, or the existence, 
indeed, of human society. 

" Men act ^m expectation. Expectation is, in most cases, determined 
by the assurances and engagements which are received from others. If no 
dependence could be placed upon these assurances, it would be impossible 
to know what judgment to form of many future events, or how to regulate 
our conduct Avith respect to them. Confidence, therefore, in promises is 
essential to the intercourse of human life; because without it the greatest 

• c 2 
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XL Certain duties are also to be observed, even towards 
those who have wronged you; for there is a mean even in 
revenge and punishments. ‘Nay, I am not certain whether 

part of our conduct would proceed upon chance. But. there could be no 
confidence in promises, if men were not obliged to perform them; the obli¬ 
gation, thircfore, to perform promises is essential to the same ends, and in 
the same &gree. Where tft'e terms of promise admit of more senses than 
one, the promise is to bo performed * in that sense in whicli the promiser 
apprehended at the time that the promisee received it.’ ” Dr. Falcy sums 
up his argument in the fojlowing words :—** From the account we have 
given of the obligation of promises, it is evident that this obligation depends 
upon the expectations which we knowingly and voluntarily excite. Conse¬ 
quently, any action or conduct towards another, which we are sensible excites 
expectations in that other, is as much a promise, and creates ns strict an 
obligation, as the most express assurances.” Thu exceptions which Falcy 
admits*to the obligalSon of promises are the following:—1. Fromiscs arc 
not binding where the performance is impossible. 2. Fromises are not 
binding where the performance is unlawful. 3. Fromises are not binding 
where they contradicl? a former promise. 4. Fromises are not binding 
before acceptance; that is, before notice given to the promisee. 5. Fro¬ 
mises are not binding which^are released by the promisee. And, o! Erro¬ 
neous promises are not binding in certain‘cases; as where thtf error proceeds 
from the Mistake or misrepresentation of the promisee; or, secondly. When 
the promise is understood by the promisee to proceed upon a certain sup¬ 
position, or when the promiser apprehended it to be so understood, and that 
supposition turns out to be false; then tlicapromisc is not binding.” It is 
only necessary to cite another*pasLage wth reference to extorted promises. 
It seems obvious here to remark, that in the case of promises, or even de¬ 
clarations, unjustly extorted—as by the higlnvayraan or the inquisitor— 
doubt may very naturally arise, wheth&r the absence of ali right on the 
part of the extorting party, dqes not involve s correlative freedom on the 
part of the victim, to declare the truth, or to fulfil the promise. This point 
Dr. Paley leaves (unnecesssirily, as I think) undecided. “ It has,” he sjiys, 
** long been cqntroverted amongst moralists, whether promises be binding 
which are extorted by violence or fear. The obligation of all promises re¬ 
sults, we have seen, from the necessity or the usc^of that confidence which 
mankind repose in them. Vlie question, therefore, whether these promises 
are binding, will depend upon this : whether mankind, upon the whole, are 
benefited by the confidence placed on such promises! A highwayman 
attacks you, and being disappointed of his booty, threatens or prepares to 
murder you. You promise, vrith many solemn asseverations, that if he will 
■pare your life he shall find a purse of money left for him at a place ap¬ 
pointed. Upon the faith of this promise he forbears from further violence. 
Now, vour life was saved by the confidence reposed in a promise extorted 
by fear; and the lives of many othersonay be saved*by the same. This is 
a good consequence. On the other hand, confidence in promises like these 
greatly facilitates the perpetration of robberies; they may be made the in¬ 
struments of almost unlimited extortion. This is a bad consequence; and 
in the question between the importance of these opposite consequences, 
resides the doubt concerning the obligations of such promises.” 
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it is not sufficient for the person who has injured you to 
repent of the wrong done, so that he may never be guilty of 
the like in future, and that others may not be so forward to 
offend in the same manner.* l^Tow, in government the laws 
of war are to. be most especially observed; for since there arc 
two manners of* disputing, one by debating, the other by 
ligliting, though the former characterises men, the latter, 
brutes, if the former cannot be adopted, recourse must be had 
to the latter. Wars, therefore, are to be undertaken for this 
end, that we may live in peace witjiout being injured; but 
when we obtain the victory, we must preserve those enemies 
who behaved without cruelty or inhumanity during the war: 
for example, our forefathers received, even as' members of 
tlieir state, the Tuscans, the iliqui, the Volscians, the Sabines, 
and the llernici, but utterly destroyed Carthage and ISTu- 
maniia. I am unwilling to mention Corinth; but I believe 
they had some object in it, and particulauly they were induced 
to destroy it, lest tl»e*advantages of its situation should invite 
the inhabitants to make war in futip'e times. In my opinion, 
we ought always to consfult for peace, which should have in 
it nothing of perfidy. Had my voice been followed on this 
head, we might still have had some form of government (if 
not tlie best), ■whereas, now wc have none. And, while we 
are bound to exercise considcnltioh toward those whom we 
have conquered by force, so those should be received into our 
protection who throw themselves upon the honour of our 

* “The insolence and brutality of anger, when we indulge its fiiry 
without check or restraint is, of all objects, the n^pst detestable. But we 
admire that noble and generous resentment which governs its pursuit of the 
greatest injuries, not by the rfigc which they are apt to ex'cite in the breast 
of the Bulicrer, but b^ the indignation whicli they naturally call forth in 
that of the impartial spectator ; which allow's no word, no gcstule, to 
escape it beyond what this more equitable sentiment would dictate ; which 
never, I'ven in thought, attempts any greater vengeance, nor desires to 
inflict any greater punisdiment, than what evefy indiflbreut person would 
rejoice to see executed.^^—Smith’s “ Moral Sentiments,” part 1, chap. 5. 

“ The noblencK of pardoning appears, upon many occasions, superior even 
to the most perfect propriety of resenting. When cither proper acknow¬ 
ledgments have been nutde by the oifending piuty, or even without any 
such acknowledgnfents, when tjie public interest rcqyiires that the most 
mortal ^cmics should unite for the discharge of some important duty, the 
man who can cast away all animosity, and act with confidence and cordiality 
towards the persoq who had most grievously oftended him, seems justly to 
merit our highest admiration.—Id. part 6, section 3. 
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general, and lay down their arms, even though the battering 
rams should have struck their walls. In which matter justice 
was cultivated with so much care among our countrymen, 
that it was a custom among*’ our ancestors that they who 
received under their protection cities, or nations conquered 
in war, became their patrons. * • 

Now, the justice of war was most religiously pointed out 
by the fdcial law of tAe Romans, c^rom this it may be 
understood that no war is just unless it is undertaken to 
reclaim property,* or unless it is solemnly denounced and 
proclaimed beforehand. Popilius, as general, held a province 
where Cato’s son served in his army. It happened that 
Popilius thought proper to disband one legion ; he dismissed, 
at the same time, Cato’s son, who was serving in that legion. 
Wlien, diowever, through love of a military life, he remained 
in the army, his father wrote to Popilius, that if ho suffered 
him to continue in ^e service he should, for a second time 
bind him by the military oath ; because 'the obligation of the 
former having been annulled, he could not lawfully fight witli 
the enemy. * • •- 

So very strict was their observance of laws in making 
war. There is extant a letter of old Cato to his son on 
this occasion, in which he writes, “ That he heard he had got 
his discharge from the consul, while he was serving as a 
soldier in Macedonia, during the war with Perseus. He, 
therefore, enjoihs him to take care not to enter upon action ; 
for he declares that it is not lawful f^r a man w*ho is not 
a soldier to fight with an enemy. 

XII. And, indeed, there is another thing that I should 
observe, that -he who ought properly bn termed perdueUis, 
that is, a stubborn foe, is called a hosti%, and thereby tlie 
softness of the appellation; lessens the horror of the thing; for 
by our ancestors he was called hostis whom we now call a • 
stranger. This the'twelve tables demonstrate: as in the 

* To reclaim property, ^c."] “ The formal and public declaration of war 
Ik as an indispenskiblc preliminary to it among the Romans. This dccla- 
mtion was either conditional or simple. The conditional w.ts when it was 
nuide cum rerum repetitionte, which sometimes not only^implied satisfaction 
for property but punishment upon the offender. A simple declfiration was 
without any condition, as when an injury could not be repaired ; or when 
war was first declared by the other party.”— See Grotius, lib. 3. chap. .3. 
De Jure Belli, ^c. — Guthrie, 
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words, “a day appointed for the Aosfis to plead;” and again, 
“a Roman’s right of property, as against a hostis, never 
terminates.” What can excced«thc gentleness of this, to call 
those with whom you were at war by so soft an appellation ? 
It is true that of time l^s affixed a harsher siguihea- 

tion to this word, which ^las now ceased to be applied to the 
stranger, and remains peculiar to him who carries arms 
against us. 

Meanwhile, when we fight for empire, and when we 
seek glory in arms, all those groun(fe of war which I have 
already enumerated to he just ones, must absolutely be in 
force. But wars that arc founded upon the glory of con¬ 
quest alone, are to be carried on with less rancour; for, as 
we treat -a fellow citizen in a different manner as a foe^ than 
we do as an antagonist;—as with the latter the struggle is 
for glory and power, as the former for life and reputation;— 
thus we fought against the Ccltibcrians and the Cimbrians 
as against enemies, ’tlie question being not who should com¬ 
mand but^who should exist; but *we fouglit for empire 
against the Latinos, the Sabines, the Samnites, th® Cartha¬ 
ginians, and Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, ’tis true, were 
faithless, and Hannibal was cruel, but thejethers were better 
principled. The speech* of Pyrrhus about ransoming the 
captives is a noble one:— 

^ In war not crafty, but in battle bold, 

No wealth I value, and I spurn at gold. 

Bo steel the only metal shml decree 
The fete of empire, or to you or mq. 

The gen’rous conquest bo by courage tried. 

And all the captives on the Roman side, - 
1 swear'^by all the gods of open war, 

As fete their lives, their freedom 1 will spare. 

This sentiment is truly noble, and worthy the descendant of 
the ..^acidas. 

XIII. Nay, vf even private persons should, induced by 
circumstances, make a promise to the enemy, even in this * 
fidelity should be observed. Thus Regulus, when he was 
made a prisoner by the CarUmgiida'ns in the first Punic war, 
being sent to Rome to treat of an exchange of prisoners, 
he swore that he would return. The first thing he did when 
he came to Rome was to deliver his opinion in the senate 
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that the prisoners should not be restored; and after that, 
when he was detained by his relations and friends, he chose 
to deliver himself up to a tfruel death rather than to falsify 
his word to the enemy. 

But in the second Punic war, ajter thei battle of Cannaj, 
Hannibal sent ten Romans to Rome, under an oath that they 
would rfeturn to him hnless they procured the prisoners to 
be ransomed; but the censors disfranchised, as long as they 
lived, all of them that were perjured, as well as him who 
had devised a fraudulent evasion of his oath. For when, by 
the leave of Hannibal, he had left the camp, he returned 
soon after, to say that he had forgotten something; and then 
again leaving the camp he considered himself free from the 
Obligations of h^s oath, which he was with regard to the 
words but not the meaning of them; for in a promise, what 
you thought, and not what you said, is always to be consi¬ 
dered.* But our forefathers set us a most eminent example, 
of justice towards an enemy; for when a deserter ‘from 
Pyrrhus offered to thef senate tv despatch that* prince by 
poison, the senate and C. Fabricius delivered the traitor up 
to Pyrrhus. Thus they disapproved of taking off by trcacliery 
an enemy who was powerful, and was carrying on against 
them an aggressive war.« » 

Enough has now been said respecting the duties connected 

with warfare 1 but we must bear in mind, that justice is due 

1 

* As oaths arc deigned fur Vhe security of *the imposcr, it is manifest 
that they must be interpreted and performed in the sense in wliich the 
imposer intends them ; othevvisc they afford no security to him. And this 
is the meaning and reason of the rule, “ jurorc in animum imponentis.*’— 
Faley’s " Moral and Political Philosophy,” book chap. 16. 

Against the practice of adn^istering oaths as demoralizing, we may instance 
two authorities. “ The effect;” says Dymond, “ of instituting oaths is to 
diminisli the practical obligation of simple affirmation. The law says you 
must speak the truth wi)en you arc upon your oath, which is the same 
thing as to say that it is less harm to violate truth when you are not on 
your oath. The court sometimes reminds a witness that he is upon oath, 
^which is equivalent to saying, If you were not we should think less of your 
mendacity. The same lesson is inculcated by the asagnation of penalties 
to perjury and not to falsehood.” “There is,” ^ays Godwin, in his 
“ Political Justice,” book 6, c. S, “ no\;ause of insincerity, prevariaition, 
and falsehood more powerful than the practice of administering oaths in a 
court of justice. All attempts to strengthen the obligations of morality, 
by fictitious and spurious motives, will, in the sequel, be found to have no 
tendency but to relax them.” 
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even to the lowest of mankind ; and nothing can be lower 
than the condition and fortune of a slave. And yet those 
prescribe wisely who enjoin us to put them upon the same 
footing as liired labourers, obliging them to do their work, 
but giving thtm their dues. Now, as injustice may be done 
two ways, by force or fraud ; fraud being .the property of a 
fox, force that of a lipn ; both arfe utterly repugnant to 
society, but fraud is the "more detestable. But in the whole 
system of villainy, none is more capital than that of the men, 
wlio, when they most deceive, so mtHhage as that they may 
seem to be virtuous men. Thus much, then, on the subject 
of justice. 

XIV. Let me now, as 1 proposed, speak of beneficence 
and liberality, virtues that are the most. agreeable Jto tlie 
nature of man, but which involve many precautionary con¬ 
siderations. For, in the first place, we arc to take care lest 
our kindness should ^hui't both those wiioin it is meant to 
assist, and others. Tn the next place, it ought not to exceed 
our abilitk3s; and it ooght to bu rendered to each in 
proportion to his worth. This is the fundamental standard 
of justice to which all these things should be referred. For 
they who do kindnesses which prove oft disservice to the 
person they pretend td oblige, should not be esteemed 
beneficent nor generous, but injurious sycophants. And they 
who injure one party in order to bo liberal ta another, are 
guilty of the same dishonesty as if they should appropriate 
to themselves what belongs to another.* 

Now many, and they especially who are the most 
ambitious after grandeur and glory, rob one party to enrich 
anotlier j and account themselves generous to their friends if 
tiiey enrich them by whatever meai^. This is so far from 
being consistent witJi, that n^hing can be more contrary to, 
our duty. We should therefore take jeare to practise that 
kind of generosity that is serviceable to our friends, but* 

J 

* “ Liberality in princes is regarded as a mark of beneficence. J3ut when 
it occurs tliat the homely bread of the honest and industrious is often 
thereby converted into delicious cates for the idle and the prodigal, we soon 
retract our heedless praises. The regrets of a prince for having lost a day 
were noble and generous, but hiul he intended to have spent it in acts of 
generosity to his grceily courtiers, it was tjctter lost than misemployed after 
that manner.”—Hume’s “ Dissertation on tho Passion^” section 2. 
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hurtful to none. Upon this principle, when Lucius Sylla 
and Caius Caesar took property from its just owners and 
transferred it to strangers, in so doing tliey ought not to b(i 
accountod generous ; for nothing can be generous tliat is not 
at the same time just. ^ ^ • 

Our next part of circumspectioil is, that our generosity 
never shtuld exceed our abilities. For they who arc more 
generous than their circumstances ddmit of are, first, guilty 
in this, that they wrong their relations; because they 
bestow upon strangers ‘those means which they might, witli 
greater justice, give or leave to those who are nearest to 
them. Now a generosity of this kind is generally attended 
with a lust to ravish and to plunder, in order to be furnished 
with tjie means to give away. For it is easy to observe, that 
most of them are not so much by nature generous, as they 
are misled by a kind of pride to do a great many things in 
order that they nfay seem to be generous; which things 
seem to spring not so much from goo^'will as from osten¬ 
tation. Now such a simulation is more nearly allied to 

« I 

duplicitytthan to generosity or virtue. 

The third head proposed was, that in our generosity we 
should have rcgaiyi to merit; and, consequently, examine 
both the morals of 'the party to whom we are generous, and 
his disposition towards us, together with the general good of 
society, and Iww far he may have already contributed to our 
own interest. Could all those considerations b«. united, it 
were the more desirable ;*but the objelbt in whom is united 
the most numeroufl and the most important of them, ought 
to have the greatest weight with us. 

XV. But as we live not with men who are absolutely 
perfect and completeljf, wise, but with fcen who have great 
merit if they possess the outlines of worth, we are, I ^ink, 
from thence to infer^that no man is to be neglected in whom 
there appears any indication of virtue ; and that each should 
be regarded in proportion as he is adorned with the milder 
virtues of modesty, temperance, and that very justice of 
which I have so largely treated. For fortitude and greatness 
of spirit is commonly too violent in a mad who is not com¬ 
pletely wise and perfect; but tlie aforesaid virtues seem to 
belong more to a good man. 

leaving said thus much of morals; with regard to the 
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kindness 'which a person expresses for us, our first duty is, 
to perform the most for him by whom we are most beloved. 
Now we are to judge of kindness, not like children, by a sort of 
ardour of affection, but by its stability and constancy. But if 
its merits are such, that we are not to court but to requite 
the kindness, the greater ought*our care to be; for there is 
no duty more indispensable than that of returning ta kind¬ 
ness. Now if, as Hesic^ enjoins, we ought, if it is in our 
power, to repay what we have received for mere use with 
interest, how ought we to act when c;dlcd upon by kindness ? 
Are we not to imitate those fertile fields which yield far more 
than they have received ? For, if we readily oblige those 
who we are in hopes will serve us, how ought we to behave 
towards tliose who have served us already ? For as 
generosity is of two kinds, the one conferning a favoi/r, thd 
other repaying it, whether we confer it or not is at our own 
option, but the not repaying it is not ^lowable in a good 
man, provided he c|ix do so without injury to any. Now 
there are distinctions to be made as to the benefits received; 
and it is clear that the greatest returft is due in each case to 
the greatest obligation. Meanwhile, we are above Sll things 
to consider the spirit, the zeal, and the meaning with which 
a favour is conferred. For many confer "numerous favours 
with a sort of recklessness, without any judgment or prin¬ 
ciple, upon all mankind promiscuously, or influenced by sudden 
perturbation of mind, as if by a hurricane: sudh favours are 
not to be ^esteemed sp highly as those which result from 
judgment, consideration, and consistency. But in conferring 
or requiting kindness, the chief rule of our'duty ought to be, 
if all other circumstances are equal, to confer most upon the 
man wbo stands in greatest need of assistance. The reverse 
of this is practised by the generality, ypho direct their greatest 
services to the man from whom they hope the most, though 
lie may stand in no need of them. ■ 

XVI. Now society and alliances amongst men would be 
best preserved if the greatest kindness should be manifested , 
where there is the nearest relation. But we ought to go 
higher, if we ar^ to investigate the natural principles of 
intercourse and community Amongst men. ' The first is, that 
which is perceived in the society of the whole human race, 
and of tliis the bond is speech and reason, which by 
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teaching, learning, communicating, debating, and judging, 
conciliate men together, and bind them into a kind of 
natural society. There is nothing in which we diifer more 
from the nature of brutes than in this; for we very often 
allow them to have courage, as for instance, horses and 
lions; but wc never admit tfiat they possess justice, equity, 
and godliness; because they are void of reason and speech. 
Now this is the kind of society that is most cxtensivci witli 
mankind amongst themselves, and it goes through all; for 
here a community of all things that nature has produced for 
the common use of mankind is preserved, so as that they 
may be possessed in the manner prescribed by laws and civil 
statutes: of which laws themscilves some are to be observed in 
jiccordancc with the Greek proverb, “that all things amongst 
friends are to be*in common.” Now this community consists 
of things which are of that nature which, though placed 
by Ennius under %ne head, may be applied to many. “ He 
(says that author) who kindly shows tile»bcwil(I('red traveller 
the riglit road, does a^it were light his lamp by Iiis own ; 
which aflprds none the less light t6 himself after it has lighted 
the other.” 

I3y this single ^example he sufficiently enjoins on us to 
perform, even to .a stranger, all* the service we can do 
without detriment to durlelves. Of which service the 
following are,common illustrations : “ Tliat wc are to debar 
no man from flie running stream“ That we a^‘- to suffer 
any who desire it to kindle fire at our fire“ That we are to 
give faithful counsel to a person who is in doubtall which 
arc particulars tfiat are serviceable to the receiver without 
being detriihcntal to the bestower. We arc therefore to 
p:^actise them, and be constantly contrMjuting somewhat to 
the common good. the means, however, of each par¬ 
ticular person are very confined and the numbers of the 
indigent are boundless, our distributive generosity ought still 
to be bounded by the principle of Ennius,—it nevertheless 
* gives light to one’s self,”—^that we jnay still be possessed of 
the means to be generous to our friends. 

XVII. Now the degrees of^ human society are many. 
For, to quit the foregoing unbounded kind, there is one more 
confined, which consists of men of the same race, nation, 
and language, by which people are more intimately connected 
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among themselves. A more contracted society than that 
consists of men inhabiting the same city; for many things 
are in common among fellow citizens, such as their forum, 
their temples, their porticoes, their streets, their laws, their 
1 ‘itcs, their courts of justice, their trials, not to mention their 
customs, and intimacies, with a great number of particular 
dealings and intercourses of numbers with number^ There 
is a still more contracted degree of society, which is that 
of relatives; and this closes, in a narrow point, the unbounded 
gen(?ral association of the human raci. 

For, as it is a common natural princnplc among all animated 
beings that they have a desire to propagate their own species, 
the first principle of society consists in the marriage tie, the 
next in children, the next in a family within one roof, where 
everything is in common. This societ/gives rise to the 
city, and is, as it were, the nursery of the commonwealth. 
Next follows the connexion of brotherhood, next that of 
cousins, in their different degrees; and, when they grow too 
nuiiKU’ou?, to be contained under roof, they are trans¬ 
planted to different dwellings, as it were to .so many colonies. 
Then follow marriages and alliances, whence spring more 
numerous relationships. The descendants, by this propa¬ 
gation, form the origin* of commonweaWis; but the ties and 
affections of blood bind mankind iSy affection.* 

For there is something very powerful in haj^ing the monu- 
* 

* " Families are so injiny centres of attraction, which preserve mankind 
from being scattered and dissipated by the repulsive powers of selfishness. 
The order of nature is evermore from particulars JLo generals. As in the 
operations of intellect wc proceed from the contemplation of individuals to 
the formation of gcrcr.il abstractions, so in the development of the 
passions, in like mannfr wc advance from private to public affections ; from 
the love of parents, brothers, and sisters, tp^thosc more expanded regards 
which embrace the immense society of human kind.”—Robert Halfs 
‘Sennon on Modem Infidelity.” In appare^*^ opposition to this view 
stsmda the theory of President Edwards, which was sifrcrwards extensively 
adopted in an aggravated form. " True virtue, according to him, (says 
Sir James Mackintosh, “ Progress of Ethical Philosophy,”) coi^sts m 
benevolence, or love to bKng * in general,’ which he afterwards limits fo 
* intelligent being,’ though sentient would have involved a more reasonable 
limitation. This ^ood will is, felt towards a particular being, first in 
proportion to his degree of existence j (‘ for,’ says he, * that which u great 
has more existence, and is farther from nothing than that which is little,’) 
and secondly, in proportion to the degree in which that particular being 
feels benevolence to others** Perhaps the ablest refutation of these 
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meuts of our ancestors the same, in practising the same 
religious rites, and in having the same places of interment 
But amongst aU the degreeif of society, none is more exccl- 

principles in a brief compass is found in the following note by the Rev. 
Robert Hall in the Sermon above quoted. 

**It is,somewhat singular that many of the fashionable infidels nave 
hit upon addefinition of virtue which perfectly coincides with that of certain 
metaphysical divines in America, first invented and defended by that must 
acute reasoner, Jonathan Edwards. They both place virtue exclusively 
in a passion for the general good ; or, as Mr. Edwards expresses it, love to 
being in general; so that our love is always to be proportioned to the 
magnitude of its object in the scale of being: which is liable to the 
objections 1 have already stated, as well as to many others wliich the limits 
of this note will not permit me to enumerate. Let it suffice to remark, 
(1.) That virtue, on these principles, is an utter impossibility : for the 
^stenu of being, comprehending the great Supreme, is infinite: and, 
therefore, to maintain the proper proportion, the force of particular attach¬ 
ment must be infinitely less tlum the passion for the general good ; but the 
limits of the human nuind are not capable of any emotion .so infinitely 
different in degree. (2.) Since our views of tna extent of the universe 
ore capable of perpetual enlargement, admitting the sum of existence is 
ever the same, wc must rcturrrback at each step to diminish the strength of 
particular affections, or they will become disproportionate, and conse¬ 
quently, on these principles, vicious; so that the balance must he con¬ 
tinually fluctuating, by the weights being taken out of one scale and put 
into the other. (3.)*lf virtue consist exclusively in love to being in 
general, or attachment tb the gqner^l good, the particular affections are, to 
every purpose of virtue, useless, and even pernicious ; for their immediate, 
nay, their necessary tendency is to attract to their objects a proportion of 
attention which mr exceeds their comparative value in the general scale. 
To allege that t' e general good is promotcc^ by them, will be of no 
advantage to the defence of this system, but the contrary, by confessing 
that a greater sum of ^happiness is attained by a deviation from, than an 
adherence to, its principles; unless its advocates mean by the love of 
being in genenj the same thing as the private affections, which is to 
confound ^1 the distinctions of language, as well ,','s all the operations of 
miifd. Let it be remembcrc^l, we have no dispute respecting what is the 
ultimate end of virtue, which *is allowed on both sides to be the greatest 
sum of happiness in the universe. The question is merely, what is virtue 
itself 7 or, in other words, what axe the means appointed for the attainment 
of that end 1 

“ There is little doubt, from some parts of Mr. Godwin’s work, entitled, 
^ Political Justice,’ as well as from his early l^pbits of reading, that he was 
indebted to Mr. Edwards for his principal arguments against the private 
affections ; though, with a daring consistency, he has pursued his principles 
to an extreme ^m which that most excellent man would have revolted 
with horror. The fundamental error of the whole system arose, as I 
conceive, from a mistaken pursuit of simplicity: from a wish to construct 
a moraJ system, without leaving sufficient scope for the infinite variety of 
moral*phenomena and mental combination ; in consequence of which its 
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lent, none more stable, than when worthy men, through a 
similaiity of manners, are intimately connected together; for, 
as I have often said, even when we discern the honestum in 
another it touches us, and makes us friends to the man in 
whom it resides.' ^ » 

Now, though virtue of every kind attracts and charms us 
to the love of those who possess it, yet that love is strongest 
that is effected by justice and generosity. For nothing is 
more lovely, nothing is more binding, than a similarity of 
good dispositions;* because amongst’those whose pursuits 
and pleasures arc the same, every man is pleased as much 
with another as he is with himself, and that is effected which 
Pythagoras chiefly contemplates in friendship, “that many 
become orte.” A strong community is likewise effected by* 
good offices mutually conferred and receivetl; and, provided 
these be reciprocal and agreeable, those amongst whom they 
happen are bound together in close association. 

X" 

advocates were induced to }ilace virtue exclusively in some one disposition 
of mind : and, since the passion for the geiA^ral good is undeniably the 
noblest and most extensive of all others, when it was once resolved to place 
virtue in any one thing, there remained little room to hesitate which should 
he preferred. It might have been worth while to reflect, that in the natural 
world there are two kinds of attraction ; one, which holds the several parts 
of individual bodies in contact ; anothpr, yrliieh maintains the union of 
bodies themselves with the general system : and that, though the union in 
the former case is much more intimate than in the latter, each is equally 
essential to the order of the world. Similar to this is the relation which 
tlie public iuTd private afibctioiis bear to each other, and their use in the 
moral system. 

* “ Friendship, founded on the principles of worldly morality, recognised 
by virtuous heathens, such as that which subsisted between Atticus and 
Cicero—which the last of these illustrious men has rendered immortal—is 
fitted to survive throughj^ull the vicissitudes of life; but it belongs only to 
a union founded on religion, to continue throug]i an endless duration. The 
former of these stood the shock of conflicting opinions^ and of a revolution 
that diook the world; the latter is destined to survive when the heavens 
are no more, and to spring fresli from the ashes of the universe. The 
former possessed all the stability which is possible to sublunary things ; the 
latter partakes of the eternity of God. Friendship, founded on worldly 
principles, is natural, and, though composed of the b^t elements of nature, 
is not exempt from its mutability and frailty; the latter is spiritual, and, 
therefore, unchanging, and importable. The friendship which is founded 
on kindred tastes and congenial hdbits, apart from piety, is permitted by 
the benignity of Providence to embellish a world, which, with ^1 its magni¬ 
ficence and beauty, will shortly pass away; that which has religion for its 
basis, will ere long be transplanted, in order to adorii the paradiw of God.’* 
—Robert Hall's “ Smnon on the death of Dr. Ryland.’* 
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But when you view everything with reason and reflection, 
of all connections none is more weighty, none is more dear, 
than that between every individual and his country. Our 
parents are dear to us; our children, our kinsmen, our 
friends, are dear to us; but our country ^comprehends alone 
all the endearments of us all. For which what good man 
would‘Jiesitate to die if he could do her service ? The more 
execrably unnatural, therefore, ate they who wound their 
country by every species of guilt, and who are now, and 
have been, employed in her utter destruction. But were a 
computation or comparison set up, of those objects to wliich 
our chief duty should be paid, the principal arc our country 
and our parents, by whose services we are laid under the 
^ strongest obligations; the next are our children'and entire 
faniily, who defend upon us alone, without having any other 
refuge; the next our agreeable kinsmen, wlio generally share 
our fortune in common. The necessary supports of life, 
therefore, are ‘due chiefly to those I have already mentioned ; 
but the mutual intercourses of life, counsels, discourses, ex- 
hortatigns, consultations, and even sometimes reproofs, flourish 
chiefly in friendships, and those friendships arc the most 
agreeable that ar^ cemented by a similarity of manners. 

Xyill. But in perforining all- those duties we are care¬ 
fully to consider what is most necessary to each, and what 
every one of them could or could not attain even without us. 
Thus the relative claims of relationship and of crrcumstances 
will not always be identdcal. Some duties are owing to some 
more than-to others. For instance, you are sooner to help 
your neighbour to house his com, than your brother or your 
friend; but if a cause be on trial, you are to take part with 
your kinsman, or your friend, rather tnan with your neigh¬ 
bour. These considerations, therefore, and the like, ought 
to be carefully observed in every duty; and custom and 
practice should be attained, that we may be able to be correct 
assessors of our duties, and, by adding or subtracting, to strike 
the balance, by which we may see the proportion to which 
every party is entitled. . 

But as neither physicians, nor generals,'nor orators, how- 
• ever perfect they may be in the theory of their art, can ever 
perform anything that is highly praiseworthy, without expe¬ 
rience and practice, so rules have indeed been laid down for the 
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observation of duties, as I myself am doing; but the import¬ 
ance of the matter demands experience and practice. 1 have 
now, I think, sufficiently treated j)f the manner in which the 
honestum, which gives the fitness to our duties, arises from 
those matters that come within the rights of human society. 

It must be uinferstood, however, at the same time, that 
when tlie four springs from which virtue and honeq|Jy arise 
are laid open, that which^s done with a lofty spirit, and one 
which scorns ordinary interests, appears the most noble. 
Therefore the most natund of all repraaches is somewhat of 
the following kind:— 

Young men, ye carry but the souls of women; 

. That woman-of a man. ' 

Or somewhat of the following kind:— 

Salmacis, give me spoils without toil or danger. 

On the other hand, in'our praises, I know not how it is, but 
actions performed with magnanimity, with fortitude, and 
virtue, we eulogize in a loftier style. From hence M^irathon, 
Salamis, Plataea, Thermopylae, Leuctra, have become the field 
of rhetoricians; and amongst ourselves, Cocles, the Decii, the 
two Scipios, Ciieius and Publius^ Marcua Marcellus, and a 
great many others. Indeed, the Roman people in general 
are distinguislied above all by elevation of spirjt; and their 
foiidnc.s.s foy military glory is shown by the fact that we 
generally see their statues dressed ia warlike habits. 

XIX. But that magnjinimity which is discovered in toils 
and dangers, if it be devoid of justice, and contend not for 
the publii; good, but for selfish interest, is blaiAeable; for, 
so far from h^ing aPmark of virtue, it is rather that of ^ 
barbarity which is repulsive to all hurdanity. By the Stoics, 
therefore, fortitude is rightly defined, when they call it 
“ valour fighting on the side of justice.*’ No man, there¬ 
fore, wJio has acfliiired the reputation of fortitude, attained 
his glory by deceit and malice; for nothing that is devoid 
of justice can be a virtue. 

It is, therefore^ finely said by Plato, that not only the 
knowledge that is apart from justice deserves the appellation 
of cunning rather than wisdom, but also a mind that is ready 
to encounter danger, if it is animated by private interest, and 
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not public utility, deserves the character of audaciousness 
rather than of fortitude. We, therefore, require that all men 
of courage and magnanimity should be at tlie same time 
men of virtue and of simplicity, lovers of truth, and by 
no means deceitful; for these qualities arc the main glory of 
justice. 

But 0icrc is one painful consideration, that obstinacy, and 
an undue ambition for power, naturally spring up from this 
elevation and greatness of spirit; for, as Plato tells us, the 
entire character of tJie Lacedemonians was indumed witli 
the desire of conquest. Thus the man who is most distin¬ 
guished by his magnanimity, is most desirous of being the 
leading, or rather the only potentate of all. Now, it is a 
difficult matter, when you desire to be superior to all others, 
to preserve that equability which is the characteristic oi 
justice. Hence it is that such men will not suffer themselves 
to be thwarted ia a debate?, nor by any public and lawful 
authority; and in public matters tlie;y .are commonly | 5 uilty 
of corruption and faction, in order to grasp at as gn'at 
power qs possible; and they choOse to be superior by means 
offeree, rather than equals by justice. But the more diffi¬ 
cult the matt(;r is, it is the more glorious; for there is no 
conjuncture whicU ought to be unconnected with justice. 

They, therefore, whd ofkpose, not they who commit, in¬ 
justice arc to be deemed brave and magnanimous. Now, 
genuine and well-considcrcd magnanimity judg.es that the 
honestum, "w hich is nature’s chicjf aim, consists in realities 
and not in mere glory, and rather chooses to be than to 
seem pre-eminent: for the man who is swayed by the pre¬ 
judices of an ignorant rabble is not to be reckoned among 
t|ic great; but the man of a spirit the most elevated, through 
the desire of glory, is the most easily impelled into acts of 
injustice. This is, indeed, a slippery situation; for scarcely 
can there be found' a man who, after enduring trials and 
encountering dangers, does not pant for popularity as the 
reward of his exploits.* 

* ** It must be strongly impressed upon our mimls,** says Dr. Johnson, 

that virtue is not to be pursued as onb of the means to fame, but fame to 
be accepted as the only recompence which mortals can bestow on virtue— 
to be accepted with complacence, but not sought with eagerness. The true 
satisfaction which is to be drawn from the consciousness that we shall share 
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XX. A spirit altogether brave and elevated is chiefly dis¬ 
cernible by two characters. The first consists in a low estimate 
ot* mere outward circunistancesf sijtice it is convinced that a 
man ought to admire, desire, or court nothing but what is 
\irtuous and becgming; and that he ought to succumb to no 
man, nor to any perturbation either of spirit or fortune.^ 
The other thing is, that jiossessed of such a spirit ub I have 
just mentioned, you should perform actions which are great 
and of the greatest utility, but extremely arduous, full of 
difiiculties and danger both to life 'and the many things 
which pertain to life. 

In the latter of those two characters consist all the glory, 
the majesty, and, I add, the utility; but the causes and the 
efficient means that form great men is in the former, ^hiefe 
contains the principles that elevate the soul, and gives it a 
contempt for temporary considerations. Now, this very excel¬ 
lence consists in two j^articuhirs: you are tS deem that only to 
be good that is virtuhus; and that you be free from all mental 
irregularity. For we are Jto look up«n it as the character of 
a noble and an elevated soul, to slight all those conshlerations 
tJiat the generality of mankind account great and glorious, 
and to despise tlumi, upon firm and durably; principles; while 
strength of mind, and greatness (jf r^solutibn, are discerned in 
bearing those calamities which, in the course of man’s life, 
are many and various, so as not to be driven from your na¬ 
tural disp#sition, nor from the dignity of a wise man: for 
it is not consistent thdt lie who is nbt subdued by fear should 
be subjugated by passion ; nor that he wlio has shown him¬ 
self invincible by toil, should be conquered by pleasure.| 
Wherefore, we ought to watch and avoid the love of money: 

the attention of future times, must arise from the hope that with our name 
our virtues will be propagated, and that those whom we cannot benefit in 
our lives may receive instruction from our examples, and incitement from 
our renown.”—Rambler. 

* " It is the business of moralists to detect the frauds of fortune, and to 
show that she imposes upon the careless eye by a quick succession of' 
shadows, which will sink to nothing in the gripe; that slie dieguises life in 
extrinsic ornaments,^which serve only tor show, and are laid amde in the 
hours of solitude and of pleasure ;*and that when greatness aspires either to 
felicity or to wisdom, it shakes off those distinctions which da^e the gazer 
and awe the suppliant.”—Dr. Johnson. 

‘f ** Be not a Herculesy'urens abroad, and a poltroon within thyself. To 
chase our enemies out of the field, and be led captive by our vices; to beat 
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for nothing so truly characterizes a narrow, grovelling dispo¬ 
sition as to love riches;* and nothing is more noble and more 
exalted than to despise rhshes if you luive them not, and if 
you have them, to employ them in beneficence and libe- 
rality.ij- . . • • 

An ^inordinate passion for glory, as I have already ob¬ 
serve^- M likewise to be guarded against; for it depi’ivcs us 
of liberty, the; only prize for which' men of cheated senti¬ 
ments ought to contend. Power is so far from being desirable 
in itself, that it sometimes ought to be refused, and some¬ 
times to be resigned. We should likewise be fre(3 from all 
disorders of the mind, from all violent passion and fear, as 
well as languor, voluptuousness, and anger, that wc may 
possess that tranquillity and security whieli confer alike 
consistency and dignity. Now, many there are, and have 
been, who, courting that tranquillity which I have mentioned 
here, have withdrawn themselves from public alfairs and taken 
refuge in retirement. Amongst these, shrae of the noblest 
and most leading of our philosophers;| and some persons, 
of strict <and grave dispositions, were unable to bear with 
the manners either of the people or their rulers; and some 
have lived in tliQ country, amusitig themselves with the 
management of their private uifiiii's. Their aim was the 
same as that of the powerful, that they might enjoy their 
liberty, without wanting anything or obeying any person; 
for tlie essence of liberty is to live just as you plcnise. 

j •» 

down our foes, and fall down to our concupisccncos, are solecisms in moral 
schools, and no laurel attends them.”—Sir Thomas Jirowno’s “ Christian 
Morals.” 

* “ To me avarice seems not so much a vice as a deplomble piece of 
madness. To conceive ourselves urinals, or be perruuded that wc urc dead, 
is not so ridiculous, nor so many degrees beyond the power of hellebore, as 
this. The opinions of theory, and positions of men, arc not so void of. 
reason as their practised conclusions. Some have held that snow is black, 
that the earth moves, that the soul is air, fire, water; but all this is phi¬ 
losophy, and there is no delirium if we do but speculate j^ho folly and indis¬ 
putable dotage of avarice to that subterraneous idol and god of the earth.”—■ 
Sir Thomas Browne’s " Religio Medici.” 

+ " A reader, of very ordinary erudition,” says Guthrie, “ may easily per¬ 
ceive how greatly the best historians and,poets amongst the Romans were 
indebted to this and the foregoing chapter, which liave served as a common¬ 
place for their finest sentiments.” 

t Such as Pythagoras, Democritus, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle;i Zeno, Epicurus, Ac. 
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XXL Thcrofore, as the object of those who are ambitious 
for power, anti of those who court retirement, and whom I 
liave just now described, is the •same, tlic former imagine 
tliey can attain it if tlitjy arc possessed of great resources, 
and the latt6r; if they can be contented with their own, 
and with littlfi. In this matter, the sentiments of ntither are 
to be absolutely rejecttj/l- But a life of retireraen'l is more 
easy, more safe, less tiresome, and less troublesome than any 
other; while the life of those who ^ply themselves to the 
affairs of government, and to the management of a state, 
is more bcnelicial to mankind, and more conducive to glory 
and rcMiown. 

Allowances, therefore, are to be made for those who having 
no management in public matters, with aiv excellent gtsnius, 
give themselves up to learning; and to those who being 
hiiidi^rcd by feebleness of health, or for some very weighty 
reason, r('.tire from affairs of government, and leave to others 
the powc'r and the lionour of the administration: but when 
men, who have no such excuses, stty that they despise that 
power and those oliices which most admire, such* men are 
so fiir from deserving praise that they incur censure. It is 
difficult to condemn their judgment in dtflspising and under¬ 
valuing ])opularity; but'then they, seem* to dread the toils 
and troubles of affronts and repulses as involving ignominy 
and inlarny. For some there ar(‘ wlio, in opjfbsite matters, 
are very 'ijicoiisistent with themselves; they spurn most 
rigidly at pleasure, but they droop in pain; they despise 
glory, but sink under unpopularity; and that, too, with no 
little inconsistency. 

But the. men who inherit from nature appliances for 
government ought, mying aside all excuses, to undertake the 
discharge of all public offices and the management of state 
affairs; for neither can a state be goveraod, nor can magna¬ 
nimity display itself, by any other means. I am not, however, 
sure whether thftse who undertake the management of public j 
affturs ought not to be equally distinguished by magnanimity 
as pliilosophers, if not more so, and impressed with a con¬ 
tempt of common affairs and to possess that tranquillity, 
that calm of mind, I have so much recommended; I mean, 
if tlicy wish to live without anxiety, with dignity and 
consistency. 
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This may be the more easily practised by pliilosopliers, 
because in their lives there is less exposed for fortune to 
strike at; because their necessities are more contracted; and 
because, if anything adverse should liappen, they cannot fall 
so heavily. It is not, therefole, without reusbii, that in the 
mind of» those ivlio undertake the management of public 
affairs, more violent passions are exQ^ted, and mightier mat¬ 
ters are to be attempted, than by those who are retired; 
they, therefore, ought Jp possess greater elevation of spirit, 
and freedom from disquiets. But, whoever enters upon public; 
life ought to take care that the quc'stion, how far tlie measun; 
is virtuous, be not his sole consideration, but also how far 
he may have the means of carrying it into execution. In 
this lie is chieflyhto take care that through indolence he do 
not meanly despond, nor through eagerness too much pre¬ 
sume. Thus, in aH affairs, before you undertake them, a 
diligent pre^paration should be entered into. 

XXII. But, since most persons are Of opinion that the 
achievements of war a^e more glorious than civil affairs, 
this judgment needs to be restricted: for many, as generally 
is the case with high minds and enterprising spirits, espe¬ 
cially if they are 'adapted to military life and are fond of 
warlike achievements, have often* sought opportunities of 
war from their fondness for glory; but if we arc- willing to 
judge truly, iflany are the civil employments of greater im¬ 
portance, and of more renown, than the military. “ 

For though Themistocles is justly praised—his name is 
now more illustrious than that of Solon, and his glorious 
victory at Salamis is mentioned preferably to the policy of 
Solon, by which he first confirmed the pov^er of the Areopagus 
—the one should notdbc; considered more illustrious tlian 
the other; for the one availed his country only fcjr once—the 
other is lastingly advantageous; because by it the laws of 
the Athenians, and the institutions of their ancestors, are 
1 preserved. Now, Themistocles could not have stated any 
respect in which he benefited the Areopagus, but the former 
might with truth declare that Themistocles had been advan¬ 
taged by him; for the war was carried on iJy the counsels of 
that senate which was constituted by Solon. 

We may make tlie same observation with regard to 
Paosanias and Lysander amongst the Lacedemonians; for all 
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the addition of empire which their conquests are supposed to 
have brought to their country is not to be compared to the 
laws and economy of Lycurgus f fgr indeed, owing to these 
very causes they had armies more subordinate and courageous. 
In my eyes, Marcigs Scaurus (who flourished when I was but 
a boy) was not inferior to Caius Marius; por, after I came 
to Iiave a concern in the government, Quintus Cniulus to 
Cneius Pompey. An army abroad is but of small service 
unless there be a wise administration at home. Nor did 
that good man and great general, Afritanus, perform a more 
important service to his country when he razed Numantia, 
than did that private citizen, P. Nasica, when at the same 
period he killed Tiberius Gracchus. An action which it 
is true was not merely of a civil nature; for it approaches 
to a military character, as being the result of force and 
courage ; but it was an action performed without an army, 
and from political congiderations. • 

That state described by the following line is best for a 
country, foi; which I understand that I am abused by the 
wicked and malicious : • 

Arms to the gown, »nd laurels yield to l(]ge.* 


For, not to mention other persons, when I was at the 
helm of government did not “arms yield to .the gown?” 
For ne\ er did our country know a time of more threatening 
<langer or more profo&nd tranquilKty; so quickly, through 
my counsel and my diligence, did the arms of our most pro¬ 
fligate fellow citizens drop of themselves out of their hands. 
What so great exploit as this was ever performed in war, 
or what triumph (lan* be compared wilji it ? 

The inheritance of my glory and the imitation of my 
actions tire to descend to you, my son IJIarcus, therefore it 
is allowable for me to boast in writing to you. It is, how¬ 
ever, certain tliat Pompey, who was possessed of much 
military glory, paid this tribute to me, in the hearing of * 
many, that in vain would he have returned to his third 

• 

• Orig. Cedant arma togtSy concedat laurea lingim. ^ The author is 
here speaking of his conduct in suppressing Catiline’s conspiracy. 
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triumph, had not my public services preserved the place 
in which he was to celebrate it. The (examples of civil 
courage are therefore no. IcSis meritorious than those of mili¬ 
tary; and they require a greater share of zeal and labour 
than the latter. • • ' ' 

XX^TI. Now. all that excellence which springs from a 
lofty arid noble nature is altogctliei; produced by tlie mental 
and not by the corporeal powers.* Meanwhile, the body 
ought to be kept in such action and order, as that it may br 
always ready to obey the dictates of reason and wisdom, in 
carrying them into execution, and in persevering undei* 
hardships. But with regard to that honcstum we are treating 
of, it consists wholly in the thoughtful ap]dication of the 
mind; by which^the civilians who preside oven* public affairs 
are equally serviceable to their country as they wJio wage- 
wars. For it often happens that by such counseds wars are 
either not entered*^into, or they are brought to a t{*rmination ; 
sometimes they are even und(‘rtak(ui, as the- third Punic war 
was by the advice of* IMarcus Cato, wliose authority was 
powerful, even after he was dead. 

• “ As a previous observation, it is beyond all doulit that very much 
depends on the constitution of the body., It would be for physiologists 
to explain, if it were explicable, tlfo manner in which corporeal organization 
affects the mind. 1 only assume it as a fact, that there is in the material 
construction of«somo persons, much more than of others, some quality 
which augments, if it do not create, both the stability of tbeir resolution 
and the energy of tlieir activQ tendencies. There is something that, like 
the ligatures which one class of the Olympic combatants bound on their 
hands and %vrists, braces round, if I may so describi* it, and conijiresscs 
the powers of the mind, giving them a steady forcible spring and reaction, 
which they would presently lose if they could be transferred into a consti¬ 
tution of soft, yielding, treacherous debility. Thc>.iction of strong character 
seems to demand something firm in its material liasis, as massive engines 
require, for their weight and for their working, to be fixed on a solid f'oim- 
dation. Accordingly, 1 Relieve it would lie found that a majority of the 
persons most remarkable for decisive character have possessed great consti¬ 
tutional physical firmness. I do not mean an exemption from disease and 
pain, nor any certain measure of mcchanictil strength, but a tone of vigour, 
the opposite to lassitude, and adapted to great exertion and endurance. 
This is clearly evinced in respect to many of them, by the prodigious labours 
and deprivations which they have borne^^in prosecutiif^ their designs. The 
physiciil nature has seemed a proud ally of the moral one, and, with a 
hardness that would never shrink, has sustained the energy that could never 

remit."—Foster’s Fssavs “ On decision of Character,” Jicttcr 2. 

• * 
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Wisdom in determining is therefore preferable to 
courage in fighting ; but in this we are to take care that wc 
are not swayed by an aversion tc/fighting rather than by a 
consideration of expediency.* Now in engaging in war 
we ought to make it appear tliatnve have no other view but 
peace. But the character of a brave and j-esolute pian is 
not to be rufiled with si^vcrsity, and not to be ift such 
confusion as to quit his post, as we say, but to preserve a 
presence of mind, and the exercise of reason, Avithout 
departing from liis purpose. And wiiife tins is the charac¬ 
teristic of a lofty spirit, so this also is that of a powerful 
intellect, namely, to anticipate futurity in thought, and to 
conclude beforehand what may happen on either side, and, 
upon that, what measures to pursue, and iiev^r be surprwed ■ 
so as to say, “I had not thouglit of that.” Such are thcj 
operations of a genius, capacious and elevated; of such a 
one as relies on its own, prudence and coun^l but to rush 
• 

* See Palcy’^ broad stutement, that expediemy is the fundamental test 
of all morality.—Book 2, chap. O'. , 

t The rarity of self-reliance, notwithstanding the commonness of the 
weakness that simulates it, is thus strikingly shown by the great essayist above 
<|uoLeil:—“ The first prominent mental characteristic the person whom 1 
tlescribc, is a complete confidencc*in his oym judgment. It will, perhaps, be 
Niid that this is not so uncommon a qualiflcdtion. I however think it is 
uncommon. It is, indeed, obvious enough that almost all men have n 
flattering estimate of their own understanding, and that .ns Ibng as this un- 
derstaniiing ha# no harder tusk than to form opinions which are not to be 
tried in action, they have a mbst self-complaticnt assurance of being right. 
This sissurance extends to the judgments which they jiass on the proceed¬ 
ings of others. But let them be brought into the necessity of adopting 
actual measures in an untried situation, where, unassisted by. any previous 
example or practice, they .ire reduced to depend on the bare resources of 
judgment alone, and you '^ill see in many cases this confidence of opinion 
vanish away. The mind seems all at once placed in a misty vacuity, where 
it reaches round on all sides, but can find nothing to take hold of. Or if 
not lost in vacuity, it is overwhelmed in confusicn ; and feels as if its 
faculties were annihilated in the attempt to think of schemes and calcu¬ 
lations among the possibilities, chances, and hazards which overspread a 
wide untrodden field ; and this conscious imbecility becomes severe distress, 
when it is believed that consequences, of serious or unkno^vn good or evil, 
arc depending on the ^decisions which are to be formed amidst so much 
xincertainty. The thought painfullyvecurs at each step and turn, I may by 
chance be right, but it is fiilly as probable 1 am WTong. It is like the case 
of a rustic walking in London, who, having no certain direction through the 
vast confusion of streets to the place where he wishes to be, advances, and 
hesitates, and tunis, and inquires, and becomes, at each comer, still mere 
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precipitately into the field, and to encounter an enemy with 
mere pliysical force has somewhat in it that is barbarous and 
brutal. When the oc,ca&ion, liowever, and its necessity 
compel it, we should resist with force, and prefer death to 
slavery or dishonour. , , 

XXrV. Hut.with regard to overthrowing and plundering 
of cities, great consideration is required that nothing be done 
rashly, nothing cruelly.* And tfiis is the part of a great 
man, after he has maturely weighed all circumstances, to 
punish the guilty, to'spare the many ; and in every state of 
fortune not to depart from an upright, virtuous conduct. 
For, as you find (as 1 have already observed) men who prefer 
military to civil duties, so will you find majiy of that cast who 
alool^ upon dangerous and violent resolutions to be more 
splendid and more dignified than calm and digested measures. 
We should never so entirely avoid dang(*r as to appear 
irresolute and ccMvardly ; but, at the same time, we should 

f 

inextricably perplexed. A* man in this situation feels h? shall be very 
unfortumte if he cannot accomplish more than he can understand. Is not 
this frequently, when brought to the practical test, the sbite of a mind not 
disposed in general to undervalue its own judgment V’ —^’ester’s Easay “ On 
Decision of ChanictcV,” Letter 2. 

• “ If,” says Paley, “ the.^ cawsc and end of ivar be justifiable, all the 
means that appear necessary to the end are justifiable also. This is the 
principle which defends those extremities t«} which the violence of war 
usually proceeds; for, since war is a contest by force hetwQcn jaulies who 
acknowledge no common superior, and since ^t includes not in its idea the 
supposition of any convention w'hich should place limits to the operations or 
force, it has naturally no boundary but that in which force termimitcs—the 
destruction of the life iigainst which the force is directed. J^ct it be ob¬ 
served, however, that the licence of war authorizes no acts of liostility Irut 
what are necessary or conducive to the end and object of the war. Gra¬ 
tuitous liarharities borrow i.o excuse from this plea : of which kind is cverv 
cruelty and every insult that serves only to exasperate the sufferings, or .to 
incense the hatred, of an enemy, without weakening his strength, or in any 
manner tending to procure his submission; such as the slaughter of captives, 
the subjecting of them to indignities or torture, the violation of women, the 
pro&nation of temples, the demolition of public buildings, libraries, statues, 
and in general the destmetion or defacing of works that conduce nothing 
to annoyance or defence. These enormities are pruliibitcd not only by the 
practice of civilized nations, but by the law of nattirc itself, as having no 
proper tendency to accelerate the termination, or accomplish the object of 
the war, and as containing that which in peace and war is equally unjus¬ 
tifiable—ultimate and gratuitous mischief.”—Moral and Political Phi¬ 
losophy,” book 6, chap. 12. 
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avoid unnecessarily' exposing ourselves to danger, than which 
nothing can be more foolish. 

In encountering dangers, therefore, we are to imitate the 
practice of the physicians who apply to gentle illnesses 
gentle medicines, bftt are forced tt) apply more desperate and 
more doubtful cures to more dangerous diseases. It»is the 
part of a madman to wish»for an adverse tempest in ^ calm, 
but of a wise man to find relief against the tempest by what¬ 
ever means; and the rather if one incurs more advantage by 
accomplishing the matter than disadvantage by keeping it in 
suspense. Now the conducting of enterprises is dangerous 
sometimes to the undertakers, and sometimes to the state; 
and hence some are in danger of losing their lives, some their 
reputation, and some their popularity. But ,we ought t(P be ’ 
more forward to expose our own persons than the general 
interests to danger, and to be more ready to fight for honour 
and reputation than foB other advantages. 

Tiiough many Iiave been known cheerfully to venture not 
only their money but their lives for fhe public; yet those 
very men have refused to suffer the smallest loss of* glory 
even at the requ(*st of their country. For instance, Calli- 
cratidas, wlio, after performing many gallartt actions at the 
head of the Lacedemonian armies; during the Peloponesian 
war, at last threw everything into confusion by refusing to 
obey the directions of those who were for removfhg the fleet 
from Arginfisic, and i\pt for fighting the Athenians ; to 
whom his ausw^'r was, that if the iacedemonians lost that 
fleet they could fit out anothcT, but that he could not turn his 
back without dishonour to himself. *Tis true, th« blow that 
followed upon this wa.^ not very severe to the Lacedemonians ; 
but it was a deadly one, when, from ad’ear of public odium, 
Cleombrofus fought with Epamonidas, and the power of the 
I.iacedemonians perished. How preferable was the conduct 
of Quintus Maximus, of whom Ennius say'^s:— 

" The man* who aaved his country by delay. 

No tales could move him, and no envy sway; 

And thus the laurels on lua honoured brow. 

In age shall flourish, aad with time shall grow.’* 

* The verses quoted hero by Ennius seem to have been in high repu¬ 
tation with the liomans; for Virgil has borrowed the first of them, and 
applied it, as our author does, to the conduct of Fabius Maximus against 
llannibal. 
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This is a species of fault which ought also to be avoided 
in civil matters ; for there are some men who, from a dread 
of unpopularity, dare not “express their opinions however 
excellent they may be. 

XXV. All who hope to' rise in a stale ouglit strictly to 
observe two rules of PLato. The first is, that they so keep 
in vie^ the advantage of their fellow citizens as to have 
reference to it in whatever they do, regardless of their indi¬ 
vidual interest.* The second is, that tlieir cares be applied 
to the whole of the state, lest whih*. they are cherishing one 
part they abandon the others. For the administration of 
government, like a guardianship, ought to be directed to the 
good of those who confer, and not of those* who receive the 
' triTstf Now, .they who consult the interests of one part of 

• " Political power ia rightly exercised only when it subserves the welfare 
of the community.The community, which has the riglit to withhold 
power, delegates it of course for its own aelyantage. If in any case its 
advantiige is not consulted, then the object fur which it was delegated is 
frustrated ; or, in simple words, the measure which does pot promote the 
public wcliare is not right. It matters nothing whether the community have 
delegated specifically so much power for such and such purposes ; the 
power, being possessed, entails the obligation. Wlictiicr a sovereign derives 
absolute authority inheritance, or wliether a president is entrusted with 
limited authority for a yei^r, l^ie principles of their duty arc the same. 
The obligation to employ it only for the public good, is just as real and 
iust ns great in one case as in the other. The Russian and the Turk have 
the same right to require that the power of their rulers shall be so employed 
as the Et^lishman or American. They may not be al/lc to assert this 
riglit, but that does not affbet its existence, nor the ruler’s duty, nor liis 
responsibility to that A Imighty Being before whom he must give an account 
of his stewardship. These reasonings, if they needed confirmation, derive 
it from the fact that the Deity imperatively requires us, according to our 
opportunities to do good to man.”—Dymond’s Essay 3, cap. 2. 

t “ Political power (sijys Dymond ) is rightly possessed only when it is 
possessed by the consent of the community.”—Ibid. 

The doctiine of the C8scnti.al sovereignly of the people, and the dclcgiited 
jiower of all governor! is thus laid down by Milton. “ It is thus nuinilcst 
that the power of kings and magistrates is nothing else but what is only 
derivative, transferred, and committed to them in trust from the people to 
the common good of them all, in whom the power yet remains funda¬ 
mentally, and cannot be taken from them without a violation of their natural 
birthright; and from hence Aristotle, and the bcst,pf political writers, have 
defined a king,* him who governs to the good and profit of hih people, and 
not for his own ends.’”—Milton’s “Tenure of Kings and Magistmtes.” 
And again : “ It follows that since the king or magistrate liolds his authority 
of tlic people, both originally and naturally, for their good in the first place, 
and not his own, Uien may the people, as oft as they sliall judge it for the 
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a community and neglect another, introduce into the state 
the greatest of all evils, sedition and discord. From this 
partiality some seem to court tlie people, some each great 
man, but few the wliole. Hence the great discords amongst 
the Athenians, • aivi in our government not only seditions 
but the most destructive wars, which every worthy anc^ brave 
citizim who deserves to rise in tlu^ state will avoid itod de¬ 
test : he will give himself entirely up to the service of 
his country, without regard to riches or to power, and he 
will watch over tlie whole so as to corusblt the good of all. 
lie will even be far from bringing any man into hatred or 
disgrace, by ill-ground(;d cluirgcs, and he will so closely 
attach himself to tlui rules of justice ami virtue, that how¬ 
ever lie may give offence he will preserve tji(;m, and incur* 
d(iath itself rather than swerve from the principles I have 
laid down. 

Of all evils, ambition and the disputes foi* public posts are 
the most deplorable. * t*lato, likewisi*, on this subject, says 
very adiniraljly, “ that they who dispu^'. for the management 
of a state resemble mariners wrangling about wlio'should 
direct the helm.” He them lays dosvii as a rule tliat we 
(Might to look upon tliose as our enemies iwlio take arms 
against tlu'. public, and not* those .wljo want to have public 
affairs directed by their judgment. For instance, Publius 
Africanus and Quintus Mctcllus differed in opinion, but 
without animosity. 

Nor, indited, are. tliosb to be listenfjd to who consider that 
we ought to clierish a bitt(;r resentment against our enemies, 
and that this is characteristic of a high-minded ^and bAve 
man; foj' nothing is more noble, nothing moia3 worthy of a 
great and a good mlln, than placability and moderation.* 

best, eitlicr choose him or reject him, retain him depose him, though 
no tyrant, merely by the liberty and right of free-born men to be governed 
as seems to them best. This, though it cannot but stand with plain reason, 
shall be made good afto by scripture : ‘ When thou art come into the land 
whicli the Lord thy God givctli thee, and shult say, I will set a king over 
me, like as all the n<itions about me.’—Dent. xviL 14. These words confirm 
us that the right of choosing, yea of^ changing their oivn government, is by 
the grant of God himself in the people.”—Ibid. 

* It is impossible n(it to remprk how far the popular standard of duty, 
and the modern laws of honour, fall below this high and almost Christian 
morality of Cicero. , 
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Nay, amidst free nations and equality of rights, an equability 
and loftiness of temper is necessary, to prevent our falling 
into an idle, disagreeable peevishness, when we are irritated 
by persons approaching us unseasonably, or preferring to us 
unreasonable requests. Yet this politen^iss and moderation 
ought to be so tenipered, that for the sake of th(j interests of 
the state severity should be employed, otherwise public 
business could not be carried on. Meanwhile, all reprimands 
and jjunislimcnts ought to be inflicted without abuse, without 
regard to the party io punishing or reprimanding, but to the 
good of the state. 

We ought, likewise, to take care that the punishment be 
proportioned to the otfence,* and that some be not punished 
' ibi;, doing thinj^s for wliich others are not so much as called 
to account. Above all tilings, in punishing we ought to 
guard against passion; for the man who is to pronounce a 
sentence of puni!)hment in a passion, pever can preserve that 
mean between what is too much and‘too little, which is so 
justly recommended by the Veripatetics, did ,they not too 
much commend the passion of anger, by asserting it to be a 
useful property of our nature. For my part, 1 think that it 
ought to be checked under all circumstances ;t and it were 
to be wished that they wljo preside in government were like 

*** A slight perusal of the laws by wliich the measures of vindictive and 
coercive justice arc established, will discover so many disproportions between 
crimes and punishments, suc^i capricious distinctions of guilt, and such con¬ 
fusion of remissness and severity, as can scarcely be believed to have been 
produced by public wisdom, sincerely and calmly studious of public 
ha]%ines3.**—Dr. Johnson. 

+ “Be yb angry, and sin not;” therefore, all anger is not sinful; I 
suppose because tome degree of it, and upon sf me occasions, is inevitable. 
It becomes unfiil, or coutvadicts, however, the rule of scripture, when it is 
conceived upon slight and inadequate provocation, and when it continues 
long.”—Paley’s “ Moral and Political Philosophy,” book 3, chap. 7. 

“ From anger in its'full import, protracted into raaicvoleiice, and exerted 
in revenge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to which the life of man is 
exposed. By anger operating upon power are prodifeed the subversion of 
cities, the desolation of countries, the massacre of nations, and all those 
dreadful and astonishing calamifles which fill the histories of the world, and 
which could not be read at any distant point of»lime, when the passions 
stand neutral, and every motive and principle are left to its 'naturd force, 
without some doubt of the truth of the relation, did we not see the some 
causes still tending to the same effects, and only acting with less vigour for 
want of the same concurrent opportunities.”—Dr. Johnson. 
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the laws, which in punishing are not directed by resentments 
but by equity. 

XXVI. Now, during our pro^erity, and while things 
flow agreeably to our desire, we ought with great care to 
avoid pride and arrogance; for, as it discovers weakness not 
to bear adversity with equanimity, so also with prosrerity. 
'riiat equanimity in every condition of life is a noble^attri¬ 
bute, and that uniform expression of countenance and appear¬ 
ance which we find recorded of Socrate§, and also of Caius 
LsbHus. Though Philip of Macedon was excelled by his son 
in his achievements and his renown, yet I And him superior 
to him in politeness and goodness of nature; the one, there¬ 
fore, always appeared great, while the other often became 
detestable. So that they appear to teach rightly, who admo¬ 
nish us that tlie more advanced we arc in our fortune the 


more affable ought we to be in our behaviour. Panaetius 
tells us his scliolar and friend, Africanus, used to say, that 
as hore^, grown unruly by being in frequent engagements, 
are delivered »ver to be tamed by horse-breakers, thus men, 
wlio grow riotous and s(jlf-sufficicnt by prosperity, ouglit, as 
it were, to be exercised in the traverse of reason and phi¬ 
losophy, that they may learn the inconstancy <Jf human afiairs 
and the uncertainty of fortune. • « 

In the time of our greatest prosperity we should also have 
Ihe greatest recourse to the advice of our friends, and greater 
authority slioifld be concejlcid to them than before. At such 
a time we are to take care not to lend our ears to flatterers, 
or to sulfcr ourselves to be imposed upon by adulation, by 
which it is easy to be misled: for we then tliink ourselves 
such as may be justlj(^ praised, an opinion tlftit gives rise 
to a thousand errors in conduct; becaAsc, when men are 


once blown up with idle conceits, they are exposed to igno¬ 
minious ridicule and led into the greatest mistakes. So mucli 


for this subject. 

One thing you ske to understand, that they who regulate 
public affairs perform tlie greatest exploits, and such as 
require the highest ^tyle of mind, because their business is 
most extensive and concerns thb greatest number. Yet there 
are, and have been, many men of great capacities, who in 
private life have planned out or attempted mighty matters, 
and yet have eoaflned themselves to the limits of their own* 
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affairs; or, being thrown into a middle state, bctAveen phi¬ 
losophers and tliosc Avho govern the ^ate, have amused 
themselves with the iijanttgement of their private fortune, 
without swelling it by all manner of moans, not debarring 
tlieir friends from the benefit of it, but rather, when occasion 
calls ypon them, sharing it both witli their friends and tlicir 
countfy. This should be originally acquircxl witli honesty, 
without any scandalous or oppressive practices; it sliould 
then be made serviceable to as many as possible, provided 
they be worthy; it ‘sliould next be augmented by prudence, 
by industry, and frugality, without serving the purposes of 
pleasure and luxury rather than of generosity and liumanity. 
The man who observes those rules may live with magni- 
' fittcnce, with dignity, and with spirit, yet with simplicity 
and honour, and agreeably to (the economy of) human life. 

XXVII. The next tiling is, to treat of that remaining part 
of virtue in AvUicli consist chastity and those (as we may 
term them) ornaments of life, teinpei*rfnce, moderation, and all 
that allays the pertu^-bations of the mind. Upder this head 
is confpvehended what in Latin avc may call decorum (or the 
graceful), for the Greeks term it the ^ps<zov. Now, its quality 
is such that it m indiscernible from the honestum ; for what¬ 
ever is graceful is v^rtvous, alid whatever is virtuous is 
graceful. 

But it 16 more easy to conceive than to express the differ¬ 
ence betw-en what is virtuous and what ia» graceful (or 
between tho- honest uni and the decorum;') for whatever is 
graceful ajipears such, when virtue is its antecedent. What 
is graccfijl, therelbre, apjiears not only in tliat division of 
virtue whiclu is hertj treated of, but in the three Ibregoing 
ones; for it is graca^ul in a man to tnink and to speak with 
propriety, to act with deliberation, and in every occurrence 
of life to find out and persevere in the truth. On the other 
hand, to be imposed upon, to mistake, to faulter, and to be 
deceived, is as ungraceful as to rave or to die insane. Thus, 
whatever is just is graceful; whatever is unjust is as un¬ 
graceful as it is criminal. The same jirinciple applies to 
courage; for every manly and* magnanimous action is worthy 
of a man and graceful; the reverse, as being unworthy, 
•is ungraceful. 

. This, therefore, which I call gracefulness, is a universal 
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property of virtue, and a property that is self-evident, and 
not discerned by any profundity of reasoning; for there is a 
certain gracefulness that is implied in every virtue, and 
whicli may exist distinctly from virtue, rather in thought 
than in fact: as grj^ce and beauiy of person, for example, 
cannot be separated from health, so the whole of that grace¬ 
fulness which I here speak of is blended with virtue* but 
may exist separately in the ^ind and in idea. 

Now, tlie definition of this is twofold: for there is a general 
gi'acefulness that is the property of all virtue, and that in¬ 
cludes another, which is fitted to the particular divisions of 
virtue. The former is commonly defined to be that grace¬ 
fulness that is conformable to that excellence of man, in 
which he differs from otligr sentient beings; but the specifd, 
which is comprised under the general, is dhfincd to be a 
gracefulness so adapted to nature as to exhibit propriety 
and sweetness under a certain elegant appearance. 

XXYIII- Wc may* perceive that these things are so 
uuderstqQd.^^m that gracefulness wliiek is aimed at by the 
poets, andjUl^hich elsewhere more is wont to be said ; for 
Ave say tha^Rm ‘jioets observe that gracefulness to be when 
a person speaks and acts in that manner ^whicli is most 
becoming his character. Thus if ^./Eacus or Minos should 
say:— 


Or— 


Let them hate me, so they fear me ; 


The father’s belly is his children’s grave. 


it would seem unsuitable, because we know them to have 
b«^n just persons; but when said by an Atreus, they arc 
received with applause, because the speech is worthy of the 
character. Now, poets will form their judgment of what 
is becoming in each individual according to his character; 
but nature herself J^as stamped on us a character in excellence 
greatly surpassing the rest of the animal creation. 

Poets, therefore, in their vast variety of characters, con¬ 
sider what is propenand what i^ becoming, even in the vicious: 
but as nature herself has cast to us our parts in constancy, 
moderation, temperance, and modesty; as she^ at the same 
time, instructs us not to be unmindful how we should 
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behave to mankind, the efiect is, that the extent both of that 
gracefulness which is the general property of all virtue, and 
of that particular gracefulness that is adapted to every species 
of it, is discovered. For as personal beauty, by the sym¬ 
metrical disposition of the limbs, attracts our attention and 
pleases the eye, by the harmony and elegance with which 
eaclijpart corresponds to another, so that gracefulness which 
manifests itself in life, attracts the approbation of those 
among whom we live, by the order, consistency, and modesty 
of all our words and deeds. 

There is, therefore, a degree of respect due from us, suited 
to every man’s character, from the best to the worst: for it 
it is not only arrogant, but it is profligate, for a man to disre¬ 
gard the world’s opinion of himself; but, in our estimate of 
human life, w^ are to make a difference between justice and 
moral susceptibility.* The dictate of justice is to do no 

if 

* Justice and moral susceptibility.1 Org. Jusliciam ei verecundiam. 
'I’his is a very fine pasKi^'c, and deserves to be explained. l^erecunUia is com¬ 
monly translated bashfulness or modesty ; but in the sense pf our i^uthor here, 
neithor of those two words will do ; nor am I sure that the word decency, 
or any word in the English tongue, comes fully up to his meaning, which 
is, an inborn reverence for what is right, and which supplies the place of, 
and sometimes cowtrols, the law. Many actions may be agreeable to law, 
and yet disagreeable to this ipborn pilnciplc. The tntgedian Seneca luu 
distinguished them very finely. He brings in Pyrrhus, saying, 

Pyr^ Lex nulla capto parcit aut pocnam impedit. 

To this Agamemnon replies, 

Ag, t^uod non vetat lex, hoc vetat fieri pudor. 

Pgr. “ No law exempts a captive from the sword.” 

Ag. “ Where the law does not, moral duties bind.” 

Out author inculcates the same principle in many other parts of his works; 
and it was aftciWards admitted by Justinian iifjxt his Institutes. “ Fide com- 
missa appellata sunt, qvda nullo vinculo juris, sed tautum pudore eorum qui 
rogabantur,continebantur.’' “Deeds of trust were so called, because the party 
entrusted was not obligated by law, but by conscience or morality.'* Ovid 
has a very noble seiitiment, which he seems to have taken from our author 
and from Plato. 

Nondum justiciam facinus mortale fugarSt, 

Ultima dc superis ilia reliquit humum; 

Proque mctu, populum, sine vl, pudor ipse regebat. 

“ Nor justice yet had fled from human crimes. 

Of all their godheads she the last remained ; 

For awful conscience, in those happy times, 
liuled without fear, and without force restrained.*’ 
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wrong; that of moral susceptibility is to give no offence to 
mankind, and in this the force of the graceful is most per¬ 
ceptible. By these explanatioi^ I conceive that what we 
mean by the graceful and becoming may be understood. 

Now the duty resulting from^tliis has a primary tendency 
to an agreement with and conservation of our nature ; and 
if we follow it .as a guide wo never shall err, but shj^il attain 

i 

Verecundia or pudor^ therefore, is properly .an inward .abhorrence of 
moral ttirpitudc, through which the conscience is awed, and may he said to 
blush. Plato, and from him Pliiturch, makes justice and this vereevneUa 
to be inseparable compiinions. “ God (says the former) being iifhiid lest 
the human race should entirely perish upon earth, gave to mankind jus¬ 
tice and moral susceptibility, those ornaments of states and the bonds of 
society.” ^ 

It is on the possession of this moral susceptibility, anterior to and’lnde- 
pendent of human laws, that Bishop Butler founds his ethical system. 
Thus he says of man, that “ from liis make, constitution, or nature, he is, 
in the strictest and most proper sense, a law to himselfthat “ he h.ath 
the rule of right within/” .and that ‘*what is wanting is oJily that he 
honestly attend to it;” and, in enforcing the authority of this natural 
monitor, “ your obligation to obey tliis law ft its being the law of your 
nature. That, your conscience approves of and attests to such d course of 
action is itself alone an obligation. Conscience docs not only offer itself to 
sliow us the way wc should walk in, but it likewise carries its own authority 
with it, that it is our natural guide—the guide assigned us by the Author of 
our nature. It, therefore, belongs to our condition of being; it is our duty 
to walk in that path, and to follow this guide, without looldng about to see 
whether we may not posribly fors.ake them with impunity*” It is with a 
like reference-tljat Lord Bacon says:—“ The light of nature not only 
Khines upon ine human mind through the medium of a rational faculty, 
but by an internal instinct, according to the law of conscience, which is a 
8p,arkle of the puritjr of man’s first estate.” But a parallel passage from 
tlie pen of Cicero himself, affords a still fuller and loftier enunciation of 
this principle:—“There is, indeed, one true and original law, conformable 
to reason and to nature, djfFused over all, invariable, etAoinl, which aills to 
the fulfilment of duty and to abstinence iron* injustice, and which calls 
with that irresistible voice which is felt in all its authority wherever it is 
heard. This law cannot be abolished or curtailed, nor affected in its sanc¬ 
tions by any law of man. A whole senate, a whole people, cannot dispense 
from its paramount obligation. It requires no commentator to render it 
distinctly intelligible^ nor is it different at Rome, and at Athens, at the pre¬ 
sent, and in ages to come; but in all times and in all nations, it is, and has 
been, and will be, one and everlasting—one m that God, its great Author 
and promulgator, who is the common sovereign of all mankind, is himself 
one. No man enn disobey it without flying, as it were, from his own bosom 
and repudiating his nature, and in this very act will inflict on himself the 
severest of retributions, even though he escape what is commonly regarded 
as punishment.” 

B 2 
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to that natural excellence which consists in acuteness and 
sagacity, to that which is best adapted to human society, and 
to that which is energetic and manly.* But tlie chief force 
of the graceful lies in that suitableness of which I am now 
treating. For not only these emotions of a physical kind, 
but stijl more those of the mind are to be approved as they 
arc cofiformable to nature. For +hc nature and powers of 
the mind are two-fold j one consists in appetite, by the 
Greeks called ^i. e. impulse) which liurries man hither 
and thither; tlic otlier in reason, wliicli teaches and explains 
what we are to do, and what we are to avoid. The result is, 
that reason should direct and appetite obey. 

XXIX. Now every human action ought to be free from 
'precipitancy aiyl negligence, nor indeed ought we to do 
anything for which we cannot give a justifiable reason. This 
indeed almost amounts to a definition of duty. Now we 
must manage so' as to k(*-ep the appetites subservient to 
reason, that they may neither outstrip it, nor fall behind 
through sloth and cowardice. Let them be ever composed 
and fr6e from all perturbation of spirit; and thus entire 
consistency and moderation will display themselves. For 
those appetites that are too vagrant and rampant as it were, 
either through desire or afversioii', arc not sufficiently under 
the command of reason ; such, 1 say, undoubtedly transgress 
bounds and moderation. For they abandon and disclaim 
that subordination to reason, to which by the liiAV of nature 
they are subjected, and' thereby not only the mind but the 
body is thrown into disturbance. Let any one observe tlie 
very looks of men who are in a rage, of. those who are 
agitated by decire or fear, or who exul^ in an excess of joy; 
all whose countcnanacs, voices, motions, and attitudes, are 
changed. 

But to return to my description of duty. From these par¬ 
ticulars we learn that all our appetites ought to be contracted 
and mitigated ; that all our attention and diligence ought to 
be awake^ so that we do nothing in a rash, random, thought¬ 
less, and inconsiderate manner. For nature has not formed 
us to sport and merriment^ but rather to seriousness, and 
studies that are important and sublime. Sport and merriment 


* In other words, to wisdom, justice, and fortitude. 
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are not always disallowable : but we are to use tliem as wo 
do sleep and other kinds of repose, when we have despatched 
our weighty and important affairs. * Nay, our very manner 
of joking should be neither wanton nor indecent, but genteel 
and good-humourfid. For as fvre indulge boys not in an 
unlimited licence of sport, but only in that which-is not 
inconsistent with virtuous conduct, so in our very jok^s there 
should appear some gleam of a virtuous nature. 

The manner of joking is reduceable under two denomina¬ 
tions ;—one that is ill-bred, insolent, profligate, and obscene; 
another that is elegant, polite, witty, and good-humoured. 
We have abundance of this last, not only in our Plautus, 
and tlie authors of the old Greek comedy, but in the writings 
of the Soeratic philosophers. Many collections have likewise'* 
been made by various writers, of humorous sayings, such as 
that made by Cato, and called his Apopthegms. The dis¬ 
tinction, therefore, between a genteel and an ill-mannered 
joke Is a very ready one. The former, if seasonably 
made, and ^hen the attention is relaxed, is worthy of a 
virtuous man ; the other, if it exhibit immorality in its 
subject, or obscenity in the expression, is unworthy even of a 
man. There is likewise a certain limit to l?c observed, even 
in our amusements, that we do liot-give up everything to 
amusement, and that, after being elevated by pleasure, we 
do not sink^into some immorality. Our Campus Martius, 
and the sport of hunting, supply creditable examples of 
amusement. 

XXX. But in all our disquisitions concerning the nature 
of a duty, it is material that we keep in our eye the great 
excellence of man’s nature above that of the ^brutes and all 
other creatures. They arc insensible! to everything but 
pleasure, and arc hurried to it by every impulse. Whereas 
the mind of man is nourished by study and reflection, and, 
being charmed by the pleasure of seeing and hearing, it is 
ever either inquinng or acting. But if there is a man who 
has a small bias to pleasure, provided he is not of the brute 
kind (for there are some who are men only in name) ; but, I 
say, if he is more high-minded even in a small degree, though 
he may be smitten with pleasure, he yet, through a principle 
of shame, hides and disguises his inclination for it. 

From this we are to conclude that mere corporeal pleasure 
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is unworthy the excellency of man’s nature; and that it ought 
therefore to be despised ai^d rejected ; but that if a man 
shall have any delight in pleasure, he ought to be extremely 
observant of limits in its indulgence. Therefore, the nourish¬ 
ment and dress of our bodies should be with a view not to 
our pleasure, but to our health and our strength j and should 
we examine the excellency and d'lgnity of our nature, we 
should then be made sensible how shameful it is to melt 
away in pleasure, and to live in voluptuousness and effemi¬ 
nacy ; and how noble it is to live with abstinence, with 
modesty, with strictness, and sobriety. 

We are likewise to observe, that nature has, as it were, 
endpwed us with two characters. The first is in common to all 
mankind, becauile all of us partake in that excellency of 
reason, which places us above the brutes ; from which is 
derived all that is virtuous, all that is graceful, and by which 
we trace our connections with our sev'^ral duties. The other 
character is peculiar ta individuals. For, as there arc great 
dissimilarities in our persons—some for instance'are swift in 
running, others strong in wrestling ; and in style of beauty 
some have a digjiity, and others a sweetness of aspect—so 
are there still greater variejics in our minds. 

Lucius Crassus and laicius Philippus had a groat deal of 
wit; but in .Caius Caesar, the son of Lucius, it was greater 
in degree, and more elaborate. In their contemporaries, 
Marcus Scaurus, and young Marcirs Drusus, there was a 
remarkable seriousness; in Caius Laelius great hilarity ; but 
in his friend Scipio greater ambition, and a graver style of 
life. As to th§, Greeks, we are told of Socrates that he was 
agreeable and witty ; ^his conversation ‘jocose, and in all liis 
discourse a feigner of opinions whom the Greeks called 
e/jpwn. On the other hand, Pythagoras and Pericles, without 
any gaiety, attained the highest authority. Amongst the 
Carthaginian generals, Hannibal, we learOj was crafty, and 
Quintus Maximus amongst our own generals was apt at con¬ 
cealment, secrecy, dissimulation, plotting,and anticipating the 
designs of enemies. In this clj^s ‘ the Greeks rank Themis- 
tocles, and lason of Pherae, above all others; and place among 
the very first, that cunning and artful device of Solon, when, 
to. secure his own life, and that he might be of greater service 
to his country, he counterfeited madness. In opposition to 
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those characters, the tempers of many others are plain and 
open. Lovers of truth and haters of deceit, tlicy think that 
notliing should be done by steahh, nothing by stratagem ; 
while others care not what they suffer themselves, or whom 
they stoop to, provided they accomplish their ends; as we 
have seen Sylla and Marcus Crassus. In which class Ljjpander 
the Lacedemonian, we are^told, had the greatest art aftd per¬ 
severance, and tliat Callicratidcs, who succeeded to Lysander in 
the command of the fleet, was the reverse. We have known 
some others, who though very powerful in conversation, 
always make themselves appear undistinguished individuals 
among many; such were the Catuli, father and son, and 
Quintus Mucius Mancia. I have heard from men older tliaii 
myself, that Publius Scipio Nasica was of tljp same cast, but* 
that his father, the same who punished the pernicious designs 
of Tiberius Gracchus, was void of all politeness in conver¬ 
sation : and the same.of Xenocrates, the most austere of 
philosophers, and from’that very circumstance a distinguished 
and celebrated man. Innumerable, but4*ar from being blame- 
able, are the other differences in the natures and manhers of 
men. 

XXXL Every man, however, ought carefully to follow 
out his peculiar character,*provided is only peculiar, and 
not vicious, that he may the more easily attain that grace¬ 
fulness of which we are inquiring. For wc ought to manage 
so as never t« counteract the general system of nature ; but 
having taken care of lljat, we arrf to follow our natural 
bias ; insomuch, that though other studies may be of greatei' 
weight and excellence, yet wc arc to regulate our pursuits 
by the disposition of our natui'c. It is to no puipose to thwart 
nature, or to aim at T^^at you cannot attain. We therefore 
may have a still clearer conception of the graceful I am 
recommending, from this consideration, that nothing is grace¬ 
ful that goes (as the saying is) against the grain, that is, in 
contradiction and epposition to nature. 

If anything at all is graceful, nothing surely is more so 
than a uniformity through the course of all your life, as 
well as through every particular action of it; and you 
never can preserve this uniformity, if, aping another man’s 
nature, you forsake your own. For as we ought to converse 
in the language we are best acquainted with, for fear of 
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making ourselves justly ridiculous, as those do who cram in 
Greek expressions; so there ought to be no incongruity in 
our actions, and none in. al( the tenor of our lives.* 

Now so powerful is this difference of natures, that it may 
be the duty of one man to put himself to death, and yet not 
of anpther, though in the same predicament. For was the 
predidument of Marcus Cato different from that of those 
who surrendered themselves to Caesar in Africa? Yet it 
had been perhaps blameable in the latter, had they put them¬ 
selves to death, becatise their lives were less severe, and their 
moral natures more pliable. But it became Cato, who had 
by perpetual perseverance strengthened that inflexibility 
which nature had given him, and had never departed from 
the purpose anjl resolution he had once formed, to die rather 
than to look upon the face of a tyrant .f 

• “ Decency, or a proper regard to age, sey, diaracter, and station in the 
world, maybe ranked among the qualities whidi are immediately agreeable 
to others, and which by that means acquire praise and approlMtion. An 
effeminjite behaviour in a man, a rough manner in a woman, these are ugly 
because unsuitable to each character, and different h-om the qualities which 
we expect in the sexes. It is iis if a tragedy abounded in comic beauties, 
or a comedy in tragic. The disproportions hurt the eye, and convey a dis* 
agreeable sentiment to the spqptators, tlie source of blame and disappro* 
l)ation. This is that indeebrum which is explained so much at laigc by 
Cicero in his Offices.”—Hume’s “ Principles of Morals,” see. 8. 

+ The guili of suicide has been palliated by Godwin, and utterly denied 
by Hume. The following remarks emanated from a sounder moralbt than 
either« 

*<The lesson which the self-destroyer tciiches to his connections, of sinking 
in despair under the evils of life, is one of the most pernicious which a man 
can bequeath. The power of the example is also great. Every act of 
suicide tacitly cqnveys the sanction of one more judgment in its favour ; 
frequency of repetition ffiminishes the sensatioft of abhorrence, and makes 
succeeding sufferers resort to it with less reluctance.’* “B^des which 
general reasons, rays Dr. Paley, (‘ Moral and Political PhilcMophy,’ b. 4, 
c. 3,) each case will bo aggravated by its own proper and particular conse¬ 
quences ; by the duties that are deserted ; by the claims that are defrauded ; 
by the loss, affliction, or disgrace, which our deatl^ or the manner of it, 
causes our family, kindred, or friends, by the occasion we give to many to 
suspect the sincerity of our moral and religious profesKons, and together with 
ours tiiose of all others and lastly by the scandal which we bring upon 
religion itself, by declaring practically that it is not able to support man 
under the calamities of life. Some men say that the New Testament 
contains no prohibition of suicide. If this were true it would avail nothing, 
because tnere ore numy things which it does not forbid, but which every one 
knows to be wicked. But in reality it does forbid it. Every exhortation 
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How various were those sufferings of Ulysses, in his long 
continued wanderings, when he became the slave of women 
(if you consider Circe and Calypso, as such); and in all he 
said he sought to be complaisant and agreeable to every 
body, nay, put up <with abuses from slaves and handmaidens 
at home, that he might at length compass wliat he (^sired; 
but with the spirit with v^jfiicli he is represented, AjaxPwould 
have preferred a thousand deaths to suffering such indig¬ 
nities. 

In the contemplation of which eacti ought to consider 
what is peculiar to himself, and to regulate those peculiari¬ 
ties, without making any experiments how another man’s 
become them; for that manner which is most peculiarly a 
man’s own always becomes him best. , • « 

Every man ought, therefore, to study his own genius, so 
as to become an impartial judge of his own good and bad 
qualities, otherwise tl^ players will discover better sense 
than we; for they don’t choose for themselves those parts 
that are the most excellent, but those which are best adapted 
to them. Those who rely on their voices choose the ^art of 
Epigonas or Modus ; the best actors that of Menalippa or 
Clytemnestra. Kupilius, who I remember^ always selected 
that of Antiopa; Esopus seldom «hoge that of Ajax. Shall 
a player, then, observe this upon the stage, and shall a wise 
man not observe it in the conduct of life? Let qs, there¬ 
fore, most earnestly apj^ly to those parts for which we are 
best fitted; but should necessity decade us into characters 
unsuitable to our genius, let us employ all our care, attention, 

which it gives to be patient, every encouragement to trust in God, every 
consideration which it urges as a support under affliction* and distrera, is a 
virtual prohibition of suicide ; because if a man^coinmits suicide he rejects 
every such advice and encouragement, and disregards every such motive. 

" To him who believes either in revealed or natural religion, there is a 
certain fully in the commission of suicide; for from what docs he fly ? from 
his present sufferings, whilst death, for aught that he has reason to expect, 
or at any rate for aught that he knows, may only be the portal to sufferings 
more intense. Natural religion, 1 think, gives no countenance to the suppo- 
mtion that suicide can be approved by the Deity, because it proceeds upon 
the belief that, in anot];ier state of existence, he will compensate good men 
for the Bufierings of the present. At the best, and under either religion, it 
is a desperate stake. He that commits murder may repent, and, we hope 
be forgiven ; but he that destroys himself, whilst he incurs a load of guilt, 
cuts off by the act the power of repentance.”—Dymond’s Essays, Essay ii. 
chap. 16. 
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and industiy, in endeavouring to perform them, if not witii 
propriety, with as little impropriety as possible: nor should 
we strive so much to attain excellencies which have not been 
conferred on us, as to avoid defects. 

XXXII. To the two characters above* described is added 
a thir^, which either accident or occasion imposes on us; and 
even h. fourth, which we accomn^)date to ourselves by our 
own judgment and choice. Now kingdoms, governments, 
honours, dignities, riches, interest, and whatever are the 
qualities contrary to *them, happen through accident, and are 
directed by occasions; but what part we ourselves should 
wish to act, originates from our own will. Some, therefore, 
apply to philosophy, some to the civil law, and some to elo¬ 
quence ; and o^ the virtues themselves some endeavour to 
shine in one, and some in another. 

Men generally arc ambitious of distinguishing themselves 
in that kind of excellence in which tljeir fathers or their an¬ 
cestors were most famous: for instance, Quintus, the*son of 
Publius Mucius, in the civil law; Africanus. the son of 
Paulu^, in the art of war. Some, however, increase, by 
merits of their own, that glory which they have received from 
their fathers; for the same Africanus crowned his military 
glory with the practice,of «loquen‘ce. In like manner, Timo- 
theus, the son of Conon, who equalled his father in the duties 
of the field, but added to them the glory of genius and 
learning. Sometimes, however, it happens that* men, laying 
aside the imitation of thhir ancestors, follow a purpose of their 
own; and this is most commonly the case with such men who, 
though descended from obscure ancestors, purpose to them¬ 
selves great aims. 

In our search, thei^, after what is graceful, all those parti¬ 
culars ought to be embraced in our contemplation and study. 
In the first place, we are to determine who and what manner 
of men we are to be, and what mode of life we are to adopt— 
a consideration which is the most difGlcult of all; for, in 
our early youth, when there is the greatest weakness of 
judgment, every one chooses to himself that kind of life 
which he has most fancied. He, therefore, is trepanned into 
some fixed and settled course of living before he is capable 
to judge what is the most proper.* 

' * " I have often thought those happy that have been fixed, from the first 
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For the Hercules of Prodicus, as we learn from Xenophon, 
in his early puberty (an age appointed by nature for every 
man’s clioosiiig his scheme of life^f is* said to have gone into a 
solitude, and there sitting down, to have deliberated within 
himself much, and "for a long time, whether of two paths that 
he saw before him it was better to enter on, the one of pleasure, 
the other of virtue. Thisb might, indeed, happen to ^ Jove- 
hegotten Hercules; but not so with us, who imitate those 
whom we have an opinion of, and ar<^ thereby drawn into 
their pursuits and purposes; for generally, prepossessed by 
the principles of our parents, wo. are drawn away to their 
customs and habits. Others, swayed by the judgment of 
the multitude, are passionately fond of those things whicli 
seem best to the majority. A few, liowevci, either throwgiT 
some good fortune, or a certain excellency of nature, or 
through the training of their parents, pursue the right path 
of life. 

XXXIII. The rarest class is composed of those who, 
endowed with an exalted genius, or Vith excellent educa¬ 
tion and learning, or possessing both, have had scope 'enough 
for deliberating as to what course of life they would be 
most willing to adopt. Every design, in *6uch a delibera¬ 
tion, ouglit to be referred to the fiatural powers of the indi¬ 
vidual; for since, as 1 said before, we discover this propriety 
in every act^which is performed, by reference totlie qualities 
with which a man is bojrn, so, in fixing the plan of our future 
life, we ought to be still much more careful in that respect, 
that we may be consistent throughout the duration of life 
with ourselves, and not deficient in any one duty. • 

But because nature in this possesses the clfief power, and 

dawn of thought, in a determination to some state of life, by the choice of 
one whose authority may preclude caprice, and whose influence may pre¬ 
judice them in favour of his opinion. The general precept of consulting 
the genius is of little use, unless we are told how the genius can be known. 
If it is to be discoveied only by experiment, life will be lost before the re¬ 
solution can be fixed; if any other indications are to be found, they may, 
perhaps, be very early discerned. At least, if to miscarry in an attempt ^ 
a proof of having mistaken the direction of the genius, men appear not less 
frequently deceived with regard td themselves than toothers; and there¬ 
fore no one has much reason to complain thtat his life was planned out by 
his friends, or to be confident that he should have had either more honour 
or happiness, by being abandoned to the chance of his own fancy.”—Dr 
Johnson’s “ Rambler,” No. 19. * 
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fortune the next, we ought to pay regard to both in fixing 
our scheme of life; hut chiefly to nature, as she is much 
more firm and constant, insomuch that the struggle, some¬ 
times between nature and fortune, seems to bii between 
a mortal and an immortal being. The man, therefore, 
who a/lapts his whole system of living to his imdcpraved 
nature*, let him maintain his constancy; for that, above all 
things, becomes a man, provided he come not to learn that he 
has been mistaken in his choice of a mode of life. Should 
that occur, as it pos.sibly may, a change must bo made in 
all his habits and purposes which, if circumstances shall be 
favourable, we shall moreeasily and readily effect; but, should 
it happen otherwise, it must be done slowly and gradually. 
‘Thus, men of sense think it more suitable that friendships 
which arc disagreeable or not approved should bo gradually 
detached, rather than suddenly cut oflT. Still, upon altering 
our scheme of life, we ought to take the utmost care to make 
it appear that we have done it upon good grounds. 

But if, as I said allove, we are to imitate or.r ancestors, 
this shhuld be first excepted that their bad qualities must not 
be imitated. In the next place, if nature does not qualify 
us to imitate theiii in some things, we are not to attempt it: 
for instance, tlie son of ihe^elder Africanus, who adopted the 
younger son of Paulus, could not, from infirmity of health, 
resemble his father so much as his father did his grand¬ 
father. If therefore, a man is unable to defehd causes, to 
entertain the people by haranguing, or to wage war, yet still 
he ought to do what is in his power; he ought to practise 
justice, honour, generosity, modesty, and temperance, that 
what is wanting may be the less required of him. Now, the 
best inheritance a pa&'ent can leave a child—more excellent 
than any patrimony—is the glory of his virtue and his deeds; 
to bring disgrace on which ought to be regarded as wicked 
and monstrous. 

XXXIV. And as the same moral duties afte not suited to the 
different periods of life, some belonging to the young, others 
to the old, we must likewise say somewhat on this distinc¬ 
tion. It is the duty of a young man to reverence his elders, ■ 
and amongst them to select the best and the worthiest, on 
whose advice and authority to rely. For the inexperience 
of youth ought to be instructed and conducted by the wisdom 
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of the aged. Above all things, the young man ought to be 
restrained from lawless desires, and exercised in endurance 
and labour both of body and mind,, that by persevering in 
them, he may be efficient in the duties both of war and peace. 
Nay, when they e\en unbend their minds and give them¬ 
selves up to mirth, they ought to avoide intemperance, and 
never lose sight of moralit;^; and this will be the mor^ easy 
if even upon such occasions they desire that their elders 
bliould be associated with them.* 

As to old men, their bodily labours secih to require diminu¬ 
tion, but the exorcises of their mind ought even to be increased. 
Their care should be to assist their friends, the youth, and 
above all their country, to the utmost of their ability by their 
advice and experience. Now there is nothing that old ag^ 
ought more carefully to guard against, than giving itself up 
to listlessness and indolence. As to luxury, though it is 
shameful in every stage of life, in old age it is detestable ; 
but if to that is added intemperance in lawless desires, the 
evil is doubled; because old age itself thereby incurs dis¬ 
grace ; and makes the excesses of the young more shamsless-f 

Neither is it foreign to my purpose to touch upon the 
duties of magistrates, of private citizens, arid of strangers. 
It is then the peculiar duty»of a ngiagistrate to bear in mind 
that he I'ciircsents the state, and that Le ought, therefore, to 
maintain its dignity and glory, to preserve its constitution, 

to act by it£> laws, and to remember that these things are 

* • 

* So Dr. South describes joy as exhibited by Adam in the state of inno¬ 
cence, in the most remarkable of his productions, the sermon entitled 
" Mon created in God’s image.” “ Tt was (^says he) refreshinl;, but com¬ 
posed, like the gaiety of y§uth tempered with the gravity of age, or the 
mirth of a festival managed with the silence «f contemplation.” The 
course here prescribed was adopted in the institutions of Lycuzgus, and 
recommended by Plato. 

t “ It may very reasonably be suspected that the old draw upon them¬ 
selves the greatest parts of those insults which they so much lament, and 
that age is rarely despiled but when it is contemptible. If men imagine 
that excessive debauchery can be made reverend by time, that knowledge 
is the consequence of long life, however idly and thoughtiessly employ^, 
that priority of birth wiM supply the^ want of stei^mess or honesty, can it 
raise much wonder that their hopes are disappointed, and that they see 
their posterity rather willing to trust their own eyes in their progress into 
life, than enlist themselves under guides who have lost their way t”— 
Dr. Johnson. 
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committed to his fidelity.* As to a private man and citi¬ 
zen, his duty is to live upon a just and equal footing with 
his fellow citizens, neither subordinate and subservient nor 
domineering. In his sentiments of the public to be always 
for peaceful and virtuous measures; f§r such we arc ac¬ 
customed to imagine and describe a virtuous citizen. 

N(Jw the duty of a stranger and an alien is, to mind no¬ 
thing but his own business, not to intermeddle with another, 
and least of all to be curious about the affairs of a foreign 
government. Thus we shall generally succeed in the prac¬ 
tice of the moral duties, when we inquire after what is most 
becoming and best fitted to persons, occasions, and ages; and 
nothing is more becoming than in all our actions and in all 
deliberations to preserve consistency. 

XXXV. But, because tlic graceful or becoming character 
we treat of appears in all our words and actions, nay, in 
every motion and disposition of our person, and consists of 
three particulars, beauty, regularity,“and appointment suited 
to action (ideas whicli indeed are dillicult to be expressed, 
but itis sufficient if tlicy are understood); and as in these three 
heads is comprehended our care to be approved by those 
amongst whom _and with whom we live, on them also a few 
observations must be ma(le. In the first place nature seems 
to have paid a great regard to the form of our bodies, by ex¬ 
posing to tlic sight all that part of our figure tliat has a beauti¬ 
ful appearance, while she has covered and concealed those parts 
which V ore given for- the neccssiKes of nature, and which 
would have been offensive and disagreeable to the sight. 

This careful contrivance of nature has been imitated by 
the modesty of mankind ; for all men in their senses conceal 
from the eye the pajts which nature Las hid; and they take 

• Respecting the ultimate poBsesnon of political power by the governed, 
and the consequently delegated power of rulers, we have the following 
striking passage in Hall’s Liberty of the Press. “ With the enemies of 
freedom it is a iisual artifice to represent the sovereignty of the people as a 
licence to anarchy and disorder. But the tracing '^f civil power to that 
source will not diminish our obligation to obey; it only explmns its reasons, 
and settles it on clear determinate principles. It turns blind submission 
into rational obedience, tempers the^ passion^fort-liberty with the love of 
order, and places mankind in a happy medium, between the' extremes of 
anarchy on the one side, and oppression on the other. It is the polar star 
that will conduct us safe over the ocean of political debate and specu- 
iation, the law of laws, the legislator of legislators.” 
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care that they should discharge as privately as possible even 
tlie necessities of nature. And those parts which serve those 
necessities, and the necessities thsmselves, are not called by 
their real names; because that which is not shameful if 
privately performed, it is still obscene to describe. There¬ 
fore neither the public commission of those things, nor the 
obscene expression of them, is free from immodesty. S 

Neither are we to regJi*d the Cynics or the Stoics, who 
are next to Cynics, who abuse and ridicule us for deeming 
things that are not shameful in their OAf n nature, to become 
vicious through names and expressions. Now, we give 
everything that is disgraceful in its own nature its proper 
term. Theft, fraud, adultery, are disgraceful in their own 
nature, but not obscene in the expression. The act of bef>. 
getting children is virtuous, but the expression obscene. 
Thus, a great many arguments to the same purpose are 
maintained by these philosophers in subversion of delicacy. 
Let usj^ for our parts, • follow nature, and avoid whatever is 
offensive to the eyes or ears ; let us aim at the graceful or 
becoming, whether wc stand or walk, whether we sit »or lie 
down, in every motion of our features, our eyes, or our 
hands. « 

In those matters two tilings a|;c chiefly to be avoided ; 
that there be notliing effeminate and Foppish, nor any thing 
coarse and clownish. Neither are we to admit,, that those 
consideration\i arc proper for actors and orators, but not 
binding upon us. Thfe manners at least of the actors, 
from the morality of our ancestors, ai-e so decent that none 
of them appear upon the stage without an under-covering ; 
being afraid lest if b}'^ any accident certain pa^ts of the body 
should be exposed, they should make an Jndecent appearance. 
According to our customs, sons grown up to manhood do not 
bathe along with their fathers, nor sons-in-law with their 
fathers-in-law. Modesty of this kind, therefore, is to be 
cherished, especialjy as nature herself is our instructor and 
guide. 

XXXVT. Now as beauty is of two kinds, one that consists 
in loveliness, and the other ii\ dignity; loveliness we should 
regard as the characteristic of women, dignity of men: 
therefore, let a man remove from his person every ornament 
that is unbecoming a man, and let him take the same care of 
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every similar fault with regard to his gesture or motion. For 
very often the movements learned in the Palmstra are offen¬ 
sive, and not a few impertinent gestures among the players 
arc productive of disgust, while in both whatever is unaffected 
and simple is received with applause. No\v, comeliness in the 
person is preserved by the freshness of the complexion, and 
that fi*3shness by the exercises of the body. To this we are 
to add, a neatness that is neither troublesome nor too much 
studied, but which just avoids all clownish, ill-bred sloven¬ 
ness. The same rilles are to be observed with regard to 
ornaments of dress, in which, as in all other matters, a mean 
is preferable. 

We must likewise avoid a drawling solcm^ pace in walk- 
»i 2 g, so as to se^m like bearers in a procession ; and likewise 
in matters that require despatch, quick, hurried motions ; 
w'hich, when they occur, occasion a shortness of breathing, 
an alteration in the looks, and a convulsion in the features, 
all which strongly indicate an inconstant character. But 
still greater should be our care that the movements of our 
mind ‘never depart from nature j in which we shall succeed 
if we guard against falling into any flurry and disorder of 
spirit, and keep our faculties intent on the preservation of 
propriety. Now the motions of* the mind arc of two kinds, 
the one of reflection and the other of appetite, lleflection 
chiefly applies itself in the search of truth. Appetite prompts 
us to action. We are therefore to take care to employ our 
reflection upon the best subjects, and to render our appetite 
obedient to our reason. 

XXXyil. And since the influence of speech is very great 
and that of two kinds,—one proper for disputing, the other 
for discoursing,—^thp former should be employed in plead¬ 
ings at trials, in assemblies of the people, and meetings of the 
senate; the latter in social circles, disquisitions, the meetings of 
our friends, and should likewise attend upon entertainments. 
Rhetoricians lay down rules for disputing, but none for dis¬ 
coursing, though I am not sure but that likewise may be 
done. Afasters are to be found in all pursuits in which there 
are learners, and all places are filled with crowds .of rhetori¬ 
cians ; but there are none who study this, and yet ^1 the rules 
that are laid down for words and sentiments (in debate) 
jure likewise applicable to conversation. 
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But, as we have a voice as the organ of speech, we ought 
to aim at two properties in it: first that it be clear, and 
secondly that it be agreeable; botb are unquestionably to be 
sought from nature; and, yet practice may improve the one, 
and imitating those .who speak nervously and distinctly, the 
other. There was, in the Catuli, nothing by which you 
could conclude them possessed of any exquisite judgment in 
language, though learned to be sure tliey were ; and so have 
others been. But the Catuli were thought to excel in the 
Latin tongue ; their pronunciation wasf harmonious, their 
words Avere neither moutiied nor minced ; so that their ex¬ 
pression Avas distinct, Avitliout being unpleasant; Avhile their 
voice, Avithout strain, was neither faint nor shrill. The 
manner of Lucius Crassus Avas more floAving, and equallA^, 
elcganl; though the opinion concerning the Catuli, as good 
speakers, Avas not less. But Caesar, brother to the elder 
Catulus, exceeded all in Avit anS humour; insomuch that even 
in the forensic style of* speaking, he Avith his conversational 
manner surpassed the energetic eloquenge of others. There¬ 
fore, in all those matters, Ave must labour diligently jf we 
would discover Avliat is the point of propriety in every 
instance. , 

Let oiir common discourse thereiQore (and this is the great 
excellence of tlic followers of Socrates^ be smooth and good- 
humoured, Avithout the least arrogance. Let thqre be plea¬ 
santry in it. •Nor let any one speaker exclude all others as 
if he Avere entering on a* province of'his OAvn, but consider 
that in conversation, as in other things, alternate participa¬ 
tion is hut fair.* But more especially let him consider on 
Avhat suhjccls he should speak, if serious, let him use gra¬ 
vity ; if merry, good-lflimour. But a n^n ought to take the 

* “ As tlic miilunl shocks in society and the oppositions of interest and 
self-love, have consi rained mankind to establish the hiws of justice, in order 
to preserve the advantages of mutual assistance and protection; in like 
manner, the eternal contrarieties in company of men’s pride and self-con¬ 
ceit, have introduced the rules of good manners or politeness, in order to 
facilitate the intercourse of minds and an undisturheti commerce and con¬ 
versation. Among well-bred people, a mutual deference isatfected, contempt 
of others disguised, autlfbrity concca|pd, attention given to each in his time, 
and an easy stream of conversation maintained, without vehemence, without 
interru]>tion, without eagerness for Aictory, and without any airs of superi¬ 
ority. Tliese uttentioiis and regards arc immediately agreeable to others, 
abstracted from any consideration of utility or beneficial tendencies; they 

F 
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greatest care that his discourse betray no defect in his mo¬ 
rals ; and this generally is the case when for the sake of de¬ 
traction we eagerly speaki of the absent in a malicious, ridi¬ 
culous, harsh, bitter, and contemptuous manner. 

Now conversation generally turns upon private concerns, 
or politics, or the pursuits of art and learning. We are, 
ther4fore, to study, whenever our conversation begins to 
ramble to other subjects, to recall it: and whatever subjects 
may present themselves (for we are not all pleased with the 
same subjects and that similarly and at all times) we should 
observe how far our conversation maintains its interest; and 
as there was a reason for beginning so there should be a limit 
at which to conclude. 

^ XXXVIll. But as we are very propely enjoined, in all 
the course of our life, to avoid all fits of passion, that is, ex¬ 
cessive emotions of the mind uncontrolled by reason ; in like 
manner, our conversation ought to be free from all such emo¬ 
tions ; so that neither resentment riianifcst itself, nor undue 
desire, nor slovenne#s, nor indolence, nor aiijy thing of that 
kindv; and, above all things, we should endeavour to indicate 
both esteem and love for those wc converse with. Bc- 
proaches may sometimes be necessary, in which we may per¬ 
haps be obliged to employ a higher strain of voice and a 
harsher turn of language. Even in that case, wc ought only 
to seem to do these things in anger ; but as, in the cases of 
cautery and amputations, so with this kind o^. correction we 
should have recourse ‘to it scldom^and unwillingly; and in¬ 
deed, never but when no other remedy can be discovered ; 
but still, let all passion be avoided ; for with that nothing 
can be done with rectitude, nothing with discretion. 

In general it is sjUowable to adopt»a mild style of rebuke, 
combining it with seriousness, so that severity may be indi¬ 
cated but abusive language avoided. Nay, even what of 
bitterness there is in the reproach should be shown to have 

conciliate affection, promote esteem, and extremely enhance the merit of 
the person who regulates his behaviour by them. 

** In conversation, the lively spirit of dialogue is agreeable even to those 
who desire not to have any share in the discouiee. Hen^e therclater of 
long stories or the pompous declaimcr is very little approved of. But most 
men desire likewise their time in the convoiSation, and regard with a very 
evil eye that loquacity which deprives them of a right they are naturally so 
zealous o£”—Hume’s ** Fiinciples of Morals,** section viii. 
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been adopted for the sake of the party reproved. Now, it is 
advisable, even in those disputes which take place with our 
bitterest enemies, if we hear any that is insulting to ourselves 
to maintain our equanimity, and repress passion; for what¬ 
ever is done under^uch excitement can never be either con¬ 
sistently performed, or approved of by those who arc present.* 
It is likewise indecent for a man to be loud in his ownjpraise 
(and the more so if it be false), and so to imitate the swagger¬ 
ing sohlior (in the play) amidst the derision of the auditors. 

XXXIX. Now, as I touch, at least •wish to touch, upon 
every matter of duty, I shall likewise treat of the kind of 
bouse which 1 think suited to a man of high rank and office; 
the end of this being utility, to it the design of the building 
must be adapted, but still regard must be paid to magnir 
licence and elegance. We learn that it was to the honour of 
Cneiiis Octavius, the first of that family who was raised to 
the consulship, that he built upon the Palatine, a house of a 
noble and maiestic a])pcarancc, which, as it was visited as a 
spectacle by J;he common iieople, was supposed to have voted 
its proprietor, though but a new man, into the consulship. 
Scaurus demolished this house, and took the ground into his 
own palace. Put though the one first brought a consulship 
into his family, yet the other, thoiigh the son of a man of the 
greatest rank and distinction, carried* into this, his enlarged 
palace, not only repulse but disgrace, nay ruin. , 


• **Tlie command of anger appearn, upon*many occasions, not less ge¬ 
nerous and noble than that of fear. The proper expression of just indig¬ 
nation comp*)scs many of the most splendid and admired passages both of 
ancient an<l modem clo<)ncncc. Tho Phillippics of DemdSthenes, the 
Ciitilinnarians of Cicero dogive their whole beauty firom^he noble propriety 
with which this passion is expressed. But thiaijust indignation is nothing 
but anger restrained and properly attempered to what the impatient spec¬ 
tator can enter into. The blustering and noisy passion which goes beyond 


tliis is always odious and offensive, and interests us, not for the angry man. 
but the man with whom he is angry. The nobleness of pardoning appears, 
upon many occasions^ superior even to the most perfect propriety of resent¬ 
ing, when either proper acknowledgements have been made by the offending 
psirty, or, oven without any such acknowledgments, when the public in¬ 
terest recpiires that tlicwmost mortal enemies should unite for the discharge 
of some important duty. The man who can cast away all animosity, and act 
with confidence and cordiality towards the jierson who had most mievously 
offended him, seems justly to merit our highest admiration.—Smith’s **Mor^ 
Sentiments,” part vi. section Ui. 

F 2 
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For dignity should be adorned by a palace, but not be wholly 
sought from it:—the house ought to be ennobled by the 
master, and not the master by the house. And, as in other 
matters a man should have regard to others and not to his 
own concerns alone, so in the house of a man of rank, who 
is to entertain a great many guests and to admit a multitude 
of all'Menominations, attention shcKild be paid to spaciousness; 
but a great house often reflects discredit upon its master, if 
there is solitude in it, especially if, under a former proprietor, 
it has been accustomed to be well filled. It is a mortifying 
thing when passengers exclaim, “Ah! ancient dwelling! by 
how degenerate a master art thou occupied!” which may 
well be said at the present time of a great many houses. 

But you are to take care, especially if you build for yourself, 
not to go beyond bounds in grandeur and costliness. Even 
the example of an excess of this kind does much mischief. For 
most people, particularly in this reflect, studiously imitate 
the example of their leaders. For instance, who imitates 
the virtue of the excellent Luc-ius Lucullus ? But how many 
there hre who have imitated the magnificence of his villas. 
To which certainly a bound ought to be set, and it reduced to 
moderation, and-the same spirit of moderation ought to be 
extended to all the practieft and economy of life. But of this 
enough. 

Now in Undertaking every action we arc to regard three 
things. First, that apnetite be sul}^(irvicnt to reason, than 
which there is no conaition better fitted for preserving the 
moral duties. We are, secondly, to examine how important 
the object, in which we desire to accomplish, that our att(m- 
tion or labour may be neither more no:{j less than the occasion 
requires. Thirdly, iwe arc to take care that every thing 
that comes under the head of magnificence and dignity should 
be well regulated. Now, the best regulation is, to observe 
that same graceful propriety which I have recommended, and 
to go no further. But of those three heads, fhe most excellent 
is, that of making our appetites subservient to our reason. 

XL. 1 am now to speak concerning fhe order and the 
timing of thing.?. In this science is comprehended what the 
Greek call fCraP/'a, not that which we Romans call mode¬ 
ration, an expression that implies keeping within bounds ; 
whereas that is sura^/a, in which the preservation of order is 
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involved. This duty, which we will denominate moderation, 
is defined by the Stoics as those things which are either said 
or done in their appropriate places of ranging. Therefore, 
the signification of order and of arrangement seems to be 
the same. For they define order to be the disposing of 
things into fitting and convenient places. Now they tell 
us that the appropriate place of an action is the Oppor¬ 
tunity of doing it. Thb proper opportunity for action 
being called by the Greeks euxa/5/a, and by the Latins, 
occctsio, or occasion. Thus, as I liave already observed, that 
modestia wliich we have thus explained, is the knowledge of 
acting according to the fitness of a conjecture. 

But prudence, of which we have treated in the beginning 
of this book, may admit of the same definition. Under thw 
head, however, I speak of moderation and temperance, and 
tlie like virtues. Therefore, the considerations which belong 
to prudence have been treated in their proper place. But at 
present I am to treat £lf those virtues I have been so long 
speaking of, which relate to morality, ajid the approbation of 
those with wAom we live. • 

Such then should be the regularity of all our actions, that 
in th(; economy of life, as in a connected disqpurse, all things 
may agree and correspond.* For ,it would be unbecoming 
.ind highly blameable, should we, fvheii upon a serious 
subject, introduce the language of the jovial or the effemi¬ 
nate. When,Pericles had for his colleague in the prastor- 
ship Sopliocles the poet,* and as they*were discoursing upon 
their joint official duty, a beautiful boy by chance passed by, 
Sophocles exclaimed, “What a charming boy, Pericles !” but 
Pericles very properly told him, “A magistrate*ought to 
keep not only his hands, but his eyes under restraint.” Now 
Sophocles, had he said the 'same thing at a trial of athletic 
performers would not have been liable to this just reprimand, 
such importance there is in the time and place. So too, a 
man, who is going to plead a cause, if on a journey or in a 
walk he should nriusc or appear to himself more thoughtful 
than ordinary, he is not blamed: but should he do this 
at an entertainment, he wo^ld seem ill-bred for not dis¬ 
tinguishing times. 

But those actions that are in wide discrepancy with good- 
breeding, such, for instance, as singing in the forum, o^ 
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any such absurdity, arc so easily discernible, that they re¬ 
quire no great degree of reprehension or advice. But faults 
that seem to be inconsiderable, and such as are desccrnible 
only by a few, are to be more carefully avoided. As in 
lutes or pipes, however little tliey be out of tune, it is per¬ 
ceived by a practised ear ; so in life we are to guard against 
all discrepancy, and the rather aa the harmony of morals is 
greater and much more valuable than that of sounds. 

XLI. Thus, as tli,e ear is sensible of the smallest discord 
in musical instruments, so wc, if we desire to be accurate 
and attentive observers of faults, may make great discoveries 
from very trifling circumstances. The cast of the eye, the 
bending or unbending of the brow, an air of dejection or 
Cheerfulness, laughter, the tone of words, silence, the raising 
or falling of the voice, and the like circumstances, we may 
easily form a judgment which of them are in their pro¬ 
per state, and which of them arcr ,in discord with duty 
and nature. Now in tliis case, it is advisable to judge 
from others, of the condition and properties oC every one of 
those,' so that we ourselves may avoid those things that are 
unbecoming in others. For it happens, I know not how, that 
we perceive whkt is defective more readily in others than we 
do in ourselves. Thercfhi’e, when masters mimic the faults 
of boys that they may amend them, those boys are most 
easily corrected. 

Neither ’9 it improper, in order tqfix our choice in matters 
which involve a doubt, if we apply to men of learning and 
also of experience, and learn what they think of the several 
kinds of duty; for tlie greatest part of such men arc usually 
led to that conclusion to which nature^herself directs; and in 
these cases, we arc lO examine not only what a man says, 
but what he thinks, and upon what grounds he thinks it. 
For as painters, statuaries, and even poets, want to have 
their works canvassed by the public in order to correct any 
thing that is generally condemned, and examine both by 
themselves and with others where the defect lies ; thus we 
ought to make use of the judgment of others to do, and not 
to do, to alter and correct, a great many things. 

As to actions resulting from the customs or civil institu¬ 
tions of a people, no precepts can be laid down; for those 
very institutions arc precepts in themselves. Nor ought men 
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to be under the mistake to imagine that if Socrates or 
Aristippus acted or spoke in opposition to the manners and 
civil constitutions of their country, they themselves have a 
similar licence.* For this was a right they acquired by their 

• 

* There are two things in this passage which must excite surprise ; the 
first, that Cicero should regard those actions as immoral in the genci^ity of 
society which he justifies in the (Asc of two individuals on the sole ground 
of their intellectual pre-eminence. For this must be the sole ground of the 
distinction ; inasmuch as, if a moral superiority be admitted as a justifying 
consideration in the case of Socrates, it can scarcely be denied to any other 
individual who might be led to the adoption of a similar course. The second 
is, that the customs and institutions of a country should be invested by 
Cicero with the powers of moral obligation ; nor, considering the general tenor 
of Cicero’s ethics, is this the less surprising, from the fact that in modern 
times the same principle Wiis carried by Hobbes to a ^ar greater extent. 
“ According to him,” sjiys Sir James Mackintosh, “the perfect state of a 
community is where law prescribes the religion and morality of the people, 
and where the will of an absolute sovereign is the sole fountain of law.” 
The insufficiency both of the ^aw of the land, and of that conventional in¬ 
fluence which in modern tim!bs has been designated the law of honour as a 
code of morality is admirably shown by Faley it^ the following passage :— 
The Law of Honour is a system of rules constructed by pej^ple of 
fashion, and calculated to facilitate their intercourse with one another; and 
for no other purpose. Consequently, nothing is adverted to by the law of 
honour, but what tends to incommode this intercourses. Hence this law 
only prescribes and regulates the duties bejtwixt equals ; omitting such as 
relate to the Supreme Being, as well as those which we owe to our inferiors. 
For which reason, profunenoss, neglect of public worship or private devo¬ 
tion, cruelty to servants, rigorous treatment of tenants or othef dependents, 
want of charity tn the poor, injuries done to tradesmen by insolvency or 
delay of payment, with numbfirless examples •of the same kind, are ac¬ 
counted no breaches of honour; because a man is not a less agreeable com- 
ptmion for these vices, nor the worse to deal with in those concerns which 
are usually transacted between one gentleman and another, ^gain ; the 
law of honour, being constituted by men occupied in the^ursuit of plea¬ 
sure, and for the mutual coRvenicncy of such men, will be found, as might 
be expected from the character and desijgri of the law-makers, to be, in most 
instances, favourable to the licentious indulgence of the natural passions. 
Thus it allows of fornication, adultery, drunkenne^a, prodigality, duelling, 
and of revenge in the extreme; and lays no stress upon the virtues opposite 
to these. 

“ That part of mankind, who are beneath the law of honour, often make 
the Law of the Land their rule of life; that is, they arc satisfied with them¬ 
selves^ so long ns they do or omit nothing, fur the doing or omitting of which 
the law can punish them. Whereas every system of human laws, considered 
as a rule of life, labours under the two following defects1. Human laws 
omit many dutic's, as not objects of compulsion; such as piety to God, bounty 
t o the poor, forgiveness of injuries, education of children, gratitude to bene¬ 
factors. The law never speaks but to conunand, nor commands but where 
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great and superhuman endowments. But as to the whole 
system of the Cynics; we are absolutely to reject it, because 
it is inconsistent with- moral susceptibility without which 
nothing can be honest, nothing can be virtuous. 

Now it is our duty to esteem and to honour, in the same 
manner as if they were dignified with titles or vested with 
command, those men whose lives,have been consj)icuou3 for 
great and glorious actions, who feel rightly towards the state 
and deserve well or have deserved well of their country. 
We are likewise to Jiave a great regard for old age, to pay a 
deference to magistrates ; to distinguish between (what we 
owe to) a fellow citizen and a foreigner, and to consider whether 
that foreigner comes in a public or a private capacity. In 
short, not to dwell on particulars, we ought to regard, to 
cultivate, and to promote the good will and the social welfare 
of all mankind. 

XLII. Now with regard to wliat arts and means of ac¬ 
quiring wealth arc to be regarded as wortliy and what dis¬ 
reputable, we have been taught as follows. In ^,he first place, 
those'Sources of emolument are condemned that incur the 
public hatred ; such as those of tax-gatherers and usurers. 
We are likewise- to account as ungenteel and mean the gains 
of all hired workmen„,whose soure.e of profit is not their art 
but their labour; for their very wages are the consideration of 
their servitude. We are likewise to despise all who retail 
from merchants goods for prompt sale; for they never can suc¬ 
ceed unless they lie inost abominably. Now nothing is 
more disgraceful than insincerity. All mechanical labourers 
are by their profession mean. For a workshop can contain 
nothing befitting a gentleman. Least of all are those trades 
to be approved that serve the purposes of sensuality, such 
as (to speak after Terence) fishmongers, butchers, cooks, 
pastry-cooks, and fishermen ; to whom we shall add, if you 

it can compel; consequently those duties, which by,their nature must be 
voluntary, are left out of the statute-book, as lyinj; beyond the reach of its 
operation and authority. ‘2. Human laws permit, or, which is the same 
thing, suffer to go Unpunished, many crimes, becauM they are incapable of 
being defined by any previous description. Of which nature ,are luxury, 
prodigality, partiality in voting at those elections in which the qualifications 
of the candidate ought to determine the success, caprice in ^ the disposition 
of men's fortunes at their death, disrespect to parents, and k multitude of 
nmilar examples.”—Moral and Political Philosophy,” book i. cups. 2i& 3. 
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please, perfumers, dancers, and the whole tribe of games¬ 
ters.* 

But those professions that invdplye a higher degree of in¬ 
telligence or a greater amount of utility, such as medicine, 
architecture, the jteaching the liberal arts, are honourable 
in those to whose rank in life they are suited. As to 
merchandizing, if on a small scale it is mean ; but^f it is 
extensive and rich, bring numerous commodities from all 
parts of the world, and giving bread to numbers without 
fraud, it is not so despicable. But if «. merchant, satiated, 
or rather satisfied with liis profits, as he sometimes used 
to leave the open sea and make the harbour, shall from 
the harbour step into an estate and lands ; such a man seems 
most justly deserving of praise. For of all gainful profes¬ 
sions, nothing is better, nothing more pleasing, nothing 
more delightful, nothing better becomes a well-bred man 
than agriculture. But as I have handled that subject at 
large in my Cato Mjgbr, you can draw from thence all that 
falls under |his head. , 

XIjIII. I have I think sufficiently explained in what 
manner the duties are derived from the consituent parts of 
virtue. Now it often may happen that ^an emulation and 
a contest may arise amongst thjngs that are in themselves 
virtuous of two virtuous actions’which is preferable. A 
divisioji that Panmtius has overlooked. For all virtue is 
the result a4’ four qualities, prudence, justice, magnanimity 
and moderation; so in* the choice »f a duty, those qualities 
must necessarily come in competition with one another. 

I am therefore of opinion that the duties arising from the 
social relations are more agreeable to nature thaii those tliat 

• _ _ * 

* Thure is perhaps no passage in this work more short-sighted and ridi¬ 
culous than the above, and none which more clearly indicates the practical 
fallaciousness of all systems of morals framed in ignorance of those views of 
human nature which are derived from Christianity alone. To stigmatize as 
morally base those occupations which are necessary to the comfort of society, 
is to maintain the very opposite of his own fundamental principle, by affirm¬ 
ing that immorality and not morality is necessary to the happiness of man¬ 
kind. Indeed the attribution of any moral character to mere industrial 
pursuits, is an absunWty which Cicero would probably not Iiave incurred had 
he lived but a few years later, and become acquainted as he might, without 
leaving Home, w'lth those fishermen and that tent-maker “ of whom the 
world WHS not worthy,” and through them with that Being in whose sight, 
amidst all the irregularities of time, “ the rich and the poor meet together.” 
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are merely notional. This may be confirmed from the fol¬ 
lowing argument. Supposing that tliis kin<l of life should 
befall a wise’, man, that in, ar. affluence of all things ho might 
be able with great leisure to contemplate and attend to every 
object that is worthy his knowledge; ye^ if his condition 
be so solitary as to have no company with mankind, lie would 
prefer fteath to it. Of all virtues,^the most leading is that 
wisdom which the Greeks call <ropa, for by that sagacity 
which they term (ppovY,(ns we understand quite another thing, 
as it implies the knowledge of what things are to be de¬ 
sired, and wliat to be avoided. But that wisdom wliich I 
have stated to be the chief, is the knowledge of things divine 
and human, which comprehends the fellowship of gods and 
men, and their gocicty within tlicmselves. If that be, as 
it certainly is, the highest of all objects, it follows of 
course that the duty resulting from this f'ellowship is the 
highest of all duties- For the knowledge and contem¬ 
plation of nature is in a manner lame and unfinished, if it 
is followed by no activity; now activity is njost perspi¬ 
cuous when it is exerted in protecting tlie rights of mankind. 

It therefore has reference to the social interests of the 
human race, and is for that reason prefiirable to knowledge; 
and this every virtuous man maintains and exhibits in prac¬ 
tice. For who is so eager in pursuing and examining the 
nature of things, that if, while he is handling and con¬ 
templating the noblest objects of knowledge, the peril and 
crisis of his country is made known to him, and that it is in 
his power to assist and relieve her, would not instantly aban¬ 
don and fling from him all those studies, even though he 
thought he woul/i be enabled to number the stars, or measure 
the dimensions of the world ? And he would do the same 
were the safety of a friend or a parent concerned or endan¬ 
gered. From this consideration I infer, that the duties of 
justice are perferable to the studies and duties of knowledge, 
relating as they do to the interests of the human race, to 
which no anterior consideration ought to exist in the mind 
of man. 

XLIV. But some have emplojsed their whole live.s in the 
pursuits of knowledge, and yet have not declined to contri¬ 
bute to the utility and advantage of men. For they have 
even instructed many how they ought be better citizens and 
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more useful to their country. Thus Lysis the Pythagorean 
educated Epaminondas of Thebes, as did Plato Dion of 
Syracuse, and so of many others*; and as to whatever ser¬ 
vices I have performed, if I liave performed any to the state, 
I came to it after being furnished and adorned with know¬ 
ledge by teachers and learning. 

Nor do those philosoph^s only instruct and educate those 
who are desirous of learning while alive and present amongst 
us; but they continue to do the same after death, by the 
monuments of their learning; for they Neglect no point that 
relates to the constitution, tl»c manners and the morals of 
tLcir country; so that it appears as if they had dedicated all 
their leisure to our advantage. Thus while they are them¬ 
selves devoted to the studies of learning arid wisdom, they 
make their understanding and their skill chiefly available to 
the service of mankind. It is therefore more serviceable to 
the public for a mail 4:0 discourse copiously, provided it is 
to the purpose, than for a man to think ever so accurately 
without the*power of expression; the reason is, because 
thought terminates in itself alone, but discourse affects those 
with whom wo are connected in a community. 

Now as the swarms of bees do not assemble in order to 
form the honey-comb, but form the l\pncy-comb because they 
are by' nature gregarious; so, and in a far greater degree, 
men being associated by nature, manifest their shill in think¬ 
ing and actflig. Therefore, unless knowledge is connected 
with that virtue which consists in dding service to mankind, 
that is, in improving human society, it would seem to be but 
solitary and barren. 

In like manner greatness of soul, when utterly disunited 
from the company and society of men, becomes a kind of un¬ 
couth ferocity. Hence it follows, that the company and the 
community of men are preferable to mere speculative know¬ 
ledge. 

Neither is that maxim true which is affirmed by some, that 
human communities and societies were instituted from the 
necessity of our condition, because we cannot without the 
help of others supply what our nature requires; and that if wc 
could be furnished, as by a kind of magic wand, with every 
thing that relates to food and raiment, that then every man 
of excelling genius, laying aside all other occupations, would 
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apply himself to knowledge and learning. The fixct is not 
so; for he would fly from solitude and look out for a com¬ 
panion in his pursuits; and would desire sometimes to teach 
and sometimes to learn, sometimes to listen and sometimes to 
speak. Every duty therefore that operates for the good of 
human community and society, is preferable to that duty 
which- is limited to speculation and knowledge. 

XLV. Here perhaps it should be inquired, whether the 
duties of that society which is most suitable to nature are 
preferable to moderation and decency ? 13y no means. For 
some things arc partly so disgraceful, and partly so criminal 
, in their nature, that a wise man would not commit them, 
even to save his country. Posidonius has collected very 
many such; but they are so obscene and so shocking that it 
would be scand££lous even to name them. A wise man would 
not undertake such things, even to serve his country, nor 
would his country undertake them to serve herself. But 
it fortunately happens, that there nev'9r can be a conjunc¬ 
ture, when the public interest shall require from a wise man 
the performance of such actions. 

Hence it follows, that in the choice of our duties we are 
to prefer that kind of duty that contributes to the good of 
society. For wMl-directed actian is always the result of 
knowledge and prudence. And therefore it is of mone con¬ 
sequence to act properly, than to deliberate justly. Thus 
much then may suffice on this subject; for this topic has 
now been so fully laid open, that it it. easy for every man in 
the study of his duties, to sec which is preferable. Now 
in society there are degrees of duties by which every man 
may understand what belongs to himself. The first is owing 
to the immortal' gods, the second to oiJ* country, the third 
to our parents, and Id’stly to others through different grada¬ 
tions. 

From these arguments thus briefly stated we perceive 
that men are sometimes not only in doubt, whether a thing 
is virtuous or disgraceful; but likewise when two virtuous 
things are proposed, which is more so. This head, as I said 
before, was omitted by Panmtius. Let us now proceed to 
what remains of our subject. 
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Marcus, my Son, 

I THINK I have in the former Book sufficiently explained 
in what manner our duties are derived from morality, and 
every kind of virtue. It now remains that I treat of those 
kinds of duties that relate to the improvement of life, and 
to the atiquirement oj'^those moans which men employ for 
the attainment of wealth and interest. In tliis inquiry, as I 
have alread)P observed, I will treat of* what is useful, and 
what is not so. Of several utilities 1 shall speak of that 
which is more useful, or most so. Of all this 1 shall treat, 
after premising a few AvorcJfj concerning mf own plan of life 
and clioice of pursuits. • 

Altliougli my works have prompted a great many to the 
exereisii not only of reading but of writing, yet 1 sometimes 
am apprehensive, that the name of pjiilosophy is offensive to 
some worthy men, and that they are surprized at my having 
employed so much of my pains and time in that study. For 
my part, as long as tlu*- state was under the management of those 
into wlio.'^e hands slui Jiad committed herself, I*applied to it all 
my attention and thought. But when ‘the government was 
cngro.ssc'd by one pei-ison, when there was an end of all public 
deliberation and authority ; when 1 in short had lost those 
excellent patriots who were my assciates in the protection of 
my country, 1 neither abandoned myself to that anguish of 
spirit which, had I given way to it, must have consumed me, 
nor did 1 indulge those pleasures that are disgraceful to a 
man of learning. 

Would that the constitution had remained in its original 
state; and that it had not fallen into the hands of men whose 
aim was not to alter but to destroy it! For then I would first. 
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as I was wont to do when our government existed, have em¬ 
ployed my labours in action rather than in writing; and in 
the next place, in my writings I should have recorded my 
own pleadings as I had frequently done, and not such subjects 
as the present. But when tlie constitution, to which all iny 
care, thoughts, and labour used to be devoted, ceased to 
cxist,t*ithen those public and senatorial studies W(‘re silenced. 

But as my mind could not be inactive, and as my caidy life 
had been employed in these studies, 1 thought that they 
might most honourably be laid aside by betaking myself 
anew to philosophy, liaving, when young, spent a great deal 
of my time in its study, with a view to improvcnKuit. When 
1 afterwards began to court public offices and devoted 
myself entirely to the service of my country, I had so much 
roi)in for philosophy as the time that remained over from the 
bu&incss of my friends and the public. But 1 spent it all 
ill reading, having no leisure for writing. 

II. In the midst of the greatest calamities, therefore, I seem 
to have realized the advantage that 1 havi; reduced into writ¬ 
ing, matters in which my countrymen were not sufficiently 
instructed, and which were most worthy their attention. 
For ill the name of the gods, what is more desirable, what is 
more excellent, than wisdom ? What is bettor for man ? what 
more worthy of him ? They therefore who court her are 
termed philosophers ; for philosophy, if it is to be interpreted, 
implies nothing but the love of wisdom. 

Now the ancient plvilosophers defined wisdom to be the 
knowledge of things divine and human, and of the causes by 
which these things are regulated ; a study that if any man 
despises, * I know not what he can think deserving of 
esteem. c 

For if we seek the entertainment of the mind, or a n^spite 
from cares, what is comiiarablc to thosi; pursuits that arc 
always searching out somewhat that relates to and secures the 
welfare and happiness of life ? Or if we regard the principles 
of self-consistency and virtue, either this is the art, or there is 
absolutely no art by which we can attain them. And to say 
lliat there is no art for the attainment of'the liighest objects, 
when we see that none of the most inconsiderable are without 
is the language of men who speak without consideration, and 
who mistake in the most important matters. Now if there is any 
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scliool ol’ virtue, where can it be found, if you abandon this 
method of study ? But it is usual to treat these subjects more 
particularly when we exhort to philosophy, which I have done 
in another book. At this time my intention was only to 
explain the reasons why, being divested of aU offices of 
state, I choose to apply myself to this study preferably to 
all others. ^ « 

Now an objection is brought against me, and indeed by some 
men of learning and knowledge, who inquire whether I act con¬ 
sistently with myself, when, though I atffirm that nothing can 
be certainly known, I treat upon different subjects, and when, as 
now, I am investigating the principles of moral duty. I could 
wish such persons were thoroughly acquainted with my way 
of thinking. I am not one of those whose reason is ^ways 
wandering in the midst of uncertainty and never has any¬ 
thing to pursue. For if we abolish all the rules, not only of 
reasoning but of living, what must become of reason, nay of 
lifti itself ? For my»fiwn paii;, while others maintain some 
tilings to be^certain, and others uncer^^in, I say, on the other 
side, that some things arc probable, and others not so» 

What, therefore, hinders me from following whatever 
appears to me to be most probable, and frqm rejecting what 
is otherwise; and, while 1 avoid the arrogance of dogmatizing, 
from escaping that recklessness whicK is most inconsistent with 
wisdom ? Now all subjects are disputed by our^cct, because 
this very paobability cannot appear, unless there be a com¬ 
parison of the argumdhts on both sides. But, if I mistake 
not, I have with sufficient accuracy explained these points in 
my Academics. As to you, my dear Cicero, though you arc 
now (‘in ployed in the study of the oldest and noblest philo¬ 
sophy under Cratipfius, who greatly^ resembles those who 
have propounded these noble principles, yet I was unwilling 
that these my sentiments, which are so corresponding with 
your system, should be unknown to you. But to proceed 
in what I propose. 

III. Having laid down the five principles upon which we 
pursue our duty, two of which relate to propriety and virtue 
two to the enjoyments of |ife, such as wesdth, interest, and 
power, tli(‘ fifth to the forming of a right judgment in any case, 
if there should appear to be any clashing between the princi¬ 
ples I have mentioned, the part assigned to virtue is cqn- 
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eluded, and with that I desire you should be thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted. Now the subject I am now to treat of is neither more 
nor less than what we call e^ipediency; in wliich matter custom 
has so declined and gradually deviated from the right path, 
that, separating virtue from expediency, it has determined that 
some things may be virtuous which are not expedient, and some 
expedfant which are not virtuous; than which doctrine 
nothing more pernicious can be introduced into human life. 

It is indeed with strictness and honesty tliat pliilosophers, 
and those of the highest reputation, distinguish in idea those 
tliree principles which really are blended together. For they 
give it as their opinion that whatever is just is expedient ; 
and in like manner wliatcvcr is virtuous is just ; from 
whence it follows that whatever is vdrtuous is also expedient. 
Those who do not perceive this distinction often admire 
crafty and cunning ni(;n, and mistake knavery for wisdom. 
The error of such ought to be eradicated ; aiul every notion 
ought to be reduced to this hope, that men may attain the 
ends they propose, by<^virtuous designs and just actions, and 
not by dishonesty and wickedness. 

The things then that pertain to the pre.servation of human 
life are partly inanimate, such as gold, silver, the fruits of the 
earth, and the like ; and partly animal, which have their 
peculiar instincts and affections. of these some are 

void of, and .some are endowed witli, reason. The animals 
void of rea.son are horses, oxen, with other brute, creatures, 
and becss who by their labours contribute somewhat to the 
service and existence of mankind. As to the animals endowed 
Avith rea.sgn, they are of two kinds, one the gods, the. other 
men. Piety apd sanctity will render the gods propitious ; 
and next to the gods mankind are' most u.sciul to men. 
(The same divi.sion holds as to tilings that arc liurtful and 
prejudicial. But as we are not to suppose the gods to be 
injurious to mankind, excluding them, man appears to be 
most hurtful to man.) For even the very inanimate things 
I have mentioned, are generally procured through man’s 
labour ; nor should we liave had them but by his art and 
industry, nor can we apply them but by his management. 
For there could neither be the preservation of health, navi¬ 
gation, nor the gathering and preserving the corn and other 
fruits, without the industry of mankind. And certainly 
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there could have been no exportation of things in which we 
abound, and importation of those which we want, had not 
mankind applied themselves to tho?;e employments. In like 
manner, neither could stones be hewn for our use, nor iron, 
nor brass, nor gold, ftor silver, be dug from the earth, but by 
the toil and art of man. , 

IV. As to buildings, by ivliicli either the violence oPthe 

cold is repelled, or the inconveniences of tlie heat mitigated, 
how could they have originally been given to the human 
race, or afterwards repaired when ruined by tempests, earth¬ 
quakes, or time, had not community of life taught us to 
seek tlie aid of man against suc-h influences ? Moreover, 
from v/l»ence but from the labour of man could we have had 
aqueducts, the cuts of rivers, the irrigation of the land^ 
dams opj»osed to streams, and artilicial harbours ? From 
those and a great many other instances, it is plain that we 
could by no manner of pjeans have, without the hand and 
industry of man, reaped* the benefits and advantages arising 
from such things as are inanimate. In slsort, what advantage 
and convenience could have been realized from the brute 
crejition, had not men assisted ? Men, undoubtedly, 
were the first who discovered what useful result we 
might realize fix)m every animal; nqr could we even at 
this time either feed, tame, preserve, or derive from them 
advantages suiti'd to the occasion, without the help of man. 
And it is by tllfe same thaj such as are hurtful are destroyed, 
and such as may be useful are taken. Why should I enume¬ 
rate the variety of arts without which life could by no means ' 
he sustained ? For did not so many arts minister to us, what 
could suc(!our the sick^ or constitute the pleasure of the 
healthy, or supply food and clothing ? • 

Polished by those arts, the life of man is so different from 
the mode of life and habits of brutes. Cities, too, neither 
could have been built nor peopled but by the associa¬ 
tion of men : hence were established laws and customs, the 
equitable definition of rights, and the regulated order of life. 
Then followed gentleness of disposition and love of morality ; 
and the result was t'liat life was more protected, and that by 
giving and receiving, and by the exchange of resources and 
articles of w’ealth, we wanted for nothing. 

V. We are more proUx than is necessary on this Lead. • 

G 
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For to whom is not that self-evident for which Pansetius 
employs a great many words, that no man, whetlier he be a 
commander 6f an army, or a loader in the state, has ever been 
able to perform great and salutary achievements without the 
zealous co-operation of men ? As instances of this, he mentions 
Themistocles, Pericles, Cyrus, Alexander, and Agesilaus, who, 
he says, without the aid of men, never could luive achieved 
such great exploits. Thus in a matter that is undoubted 
he brings evidences that are unnecessary. But as the assem¬ 
blage or agreement of men amongst themselves is productive 
of the greatest benefits, so is there no plague so direful that 
it miiy not arise to man from man. We have a ti’eatise 
of Dicsearchus,* an eminent and eloquent Peripatetic, con¬ 
cerning the destruction of mankind ; and after collecting 
together all the dilferent causes, such as tliose of inundations, 
pestilence, devastation, and those sudden attacks of swarms 
of creatures, by which he tells us sormi tribes of men have been 
destroyed ; he then calculates how m.my more men have been 
destroyed by men, ^hat is by wars ajid seditious, than by 
every other species of calamity. 

As this point therefore admits of no doubt, that man can 
do the greatest good and tlie greatest injury to man, 1 
lay it down as the peculiar property of virtue, that it recon¬ 
ciles the atfcctions of mankind, and employs them for luu* 
own purposes. So that all tlie application and managenu'nt 
of inanimate things, and of brutes for the uac of maukind, 
is effbeted by the industrial arts. But the quick and ready 
zeal of mankind lor advancing and enlarging our conditions, 
is excited through the wisdom and virtue of the best of 
mankind. 

For virtue in general consists of dinu; properties. First, 
in discerning in every subject what is true and genuine ; 
what is consistent in every one ; what will be the con¬ 
sequence of such or such a thing ; how one thing arises from 
another, and what is the cause of each. The next 
property of virtue is to calm those violent disorders of the 
mind which the Cr(*eks call and to render obedient to 
reason those a[>petite8. which they call The third 

property is to treat with moderation and prudence those with 

* Dicc’cnrchna, born in Sicily, and a disciple of Aristotle. 
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whom we are joined in society, that by their means we may 
have the complete and full enjoyment of all^that nature 
stands in need of; and likewise iSy them repel every thing 
adverse that may befall us, and avenge ourselves of those who 
have endeavoured W injure is, by inflicting on them as much 
punishment as equity and humanity permit. • 

VI. I shall soon treat ofethe means to acquire this art of 
winning and retaining tlie affections of mankind, but first a 
few things must be premised. Who is ii^ensible what great 
influence fortune has in both ways, either upon our prosperity 
or adversity ?* When we sail with her favouring breeze, we 
are carried to the most desirable landing places : when she 
opposes us, we are reduced to distress. Some, however, of 
the accidents of fortune herself are more unfrequent; for 

• “ All cannot be happy at once ; for because the glory of one state 
depends upon the ruin of anodier, there is a revolution and vicissitude of 
their greatness, which must wiey the spring of that wdieel not proved by 
intelligencics, but by the hand of God, whereby all estates rise to their 
zenith and vertii!hl points, according to their predestinated penods. For 
the lives not only of men but of commonweals, and the whole world, run 
not upon an helix that still enlargeth, but on a circle, where arising to their 
meridian, they decline in obscurity, and fall under the horizon again. 

** These must not therefore be named the effects of fortune, but in a 
relative way, and tis we term the Avorks of nnturC. It was the ignorance of 
man’s reason that begat this very name, and by a careless term miscalled 
the providence of God ; for there is no liberty for causes to operate in a 
loose and straggling way, nor anv effect Avhatsoever but hath its Avarrant from 
some universjil or superior caifte. ’Tis not a ridiculous devotion to say a 
prayer before a game Jit tables ; for even in sortileges and matters of 
greatest uncertainty, there is a settled and pro-ordered course of effects. It 
is we that are blind, not fortune ; because our eye is too dim to discover the 
mystery of her effects, we foolishly psiint her blind, and hocidwink the provi¬ 
dence of the Almighty. I iannot justify that contemptible proverb, that 
fools only are fortunate ; oi that insolent pitradox, that a wise man is out 
of the reach of fortune ; much less those opprobrious epithets of poets, 
whore, bawd, and strumpet. 'Tis I confess the common fate of men of 
singular gifts of mind to be <lestitute of those of fortune ; which doth not 
any way deject the spirit of wiser judgments, who thoroughly understand 
the justice of this proceeding, and being enriched with higher donatives, 
cast a more careless eye on these vulgar parts of felicity. It is a most 
unjust ambition to desire to engross the mercies of the Almighty, nor to be 
content with the goods of mind without a possession of those of body or 
fortune: and is an error worse than heresy to adore these complemental and 
circumstantial pieces of felicity, and undervalue those perfertions and 
essential points of happiness wherein we resemble our Maker.”—-Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ Rcligio Medici,” cap. 17, 18. 

G 2 
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instance, in the first place storms, tempests, shipwrecks, 
ruins, or burnings, which spring from inanimate things; in 
the next place, causes blows, bites, or attacks of brutes. 
Those accidents I say happen more seldom. 

But of the destruction of armies, weTiave just now seen 
three different instances,* and often we see more ; th(^ de¬ 
struction of generals, as was lately the case of a great and 
an eminent personage jj" together with unpopularity, whence 
frequently arises tl^e expulsion, the fall, or the flight of the 
worthiest citizens ; and on the other hand, prosperous events, 
honours, commands, and victories; though all those are 
influenced by chance, yet they could not be brought about on 
either side without the concurring assistance and inclinations 
of mankind. This being premised, 1 am now to point out 
the manner in which we may invite and direct the incli¬ 
nations of mankind, so as to serve our interests ; and should 
what I say on this head appear too dong, let it be compared 
with the importance of the subject, and then, jx'rhaps, it may 
even seem too short.* • 

Whatever, therefore, people perform for any man, either to 
raise or to dignify him, is done either through kindness, when 
they have a meftive of aftection for him ; or to do him honour 
in admiration of his virtue, and when they think him worthy 
of the most exalted fortune; or when they place confidence 
in him, and think that they are doing the best for their own 
interests; or when they are afrai^l of liis pefiver; or when 
they hope soniewhat from him; as when princes, or those 
who court the people, propose certain largesses ; or, lastly, 
when they are engaged by money and bribery ; a motive that 
of all other iS the vilest and most sor^did, both with regard to 
those who are inftuenccd by it, and those who arc com¬ 
pelled to resort to it. 

For it is a bad state of things, when that is attempted by 
money which ought to be effected by virtue; but as this re¬ 
source is sometimes necessary, I will show in what manner 
it is to be employed, after I have treated of some things that 
are more connected with virtue. Now, i^ankind submit to the 
command and power of anothel* for several reasons. For they 

Meaning the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, of his sons at Munda in 
Spain, and of Scipio in Africa ; all by Julius Ceesar. 

♦ Pompey the Great. 
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are induced by benevolence or by the greatness of his bene¬ 
fits ; or by his transcendent worth„or by the hopes that their 
submission will turn to their own account, or from the fear 
of their being forced to submit, or from the hopes of reward, 
or the power of promises, or, lastly (which is often the case 
in our government), they are hired by a bribe. • 

VII. Now, of all things* there is none more adapted for 
supporting and retaining our influence than to be loved, nor 
more prejudicial than to be feared. Ennius says very truly, 
“ People hate the man they fear, and to each the destruction 
of him whom he hates is expedient.” It has been lately 
shown,* if it was not well known before, that no power can 
resist the hatred of the many. Nor indeed is the destruction 
of that tyrant, who by arms forced his country to endure him, 
and whom it obeys still more after his death, the only proof 
how mighty to destroy is the hatred of mankind, but the 
similar deaths of other jbyrants; few of whom have escaped a 
similar fate. For fear is but a bad guardian to permanency, 
whereas affliction is faithful even to perpetuity. 

But the truth is, eruelty must be employed by those who 
keep others in subjection by force ; as by a master to his 
slaves, if they cannot other\^se be managed.*But of all mad¬ 
men, they are tlie maddest who in a fre^ state so conduct them¬ 
selves as to be feared. However, under the power of a private 
man the laws^ay be depressed and the spirit of liberty in¬ 
timidated, yet they occaiionally emerge, either by the silent 
determinations of the people, or by their secret suffrages with 
relation to posts of honour. For the inflictions of liberty, 
when it has been suspended, are more severe than‘if it had 
been retained. We ogght therefore to follov^ this most ob¬ 
vious principle, that dread should be reflioved and affection 
reconciled, which has the greatest influence not only on our 
security, but also on our interest and power; and thus we 
shall most easily attain to the object of our wishes, both in 
private and political affairs. For it is a necessary conse¬ 
quence, that men fear those very persons by whom they wish 
to be feared. • 

For what judgment can w& form of the elder Dionysius ?f 

• Cicero here alludes to the assassination of Ciesar in the senate. 

This elder iJionysius wiis tyrant of Syracuse about the year of Rome 
447* His son and successor of the same name was expelled by Dione, the 
disciple of Plato. • 
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With what pangs of dread was he tortured, when, being 
fearful evcnjpf his barbei;’s razor, he singed his beard with 
burning coals ? In what a state of mind may it not be sup¬ 
posed Alexander the Pherean to have lived ? Who (as we 
read), though he loved his wife Thebe excessively, yet when- 
cvci^^ie carnc into her bed-chamber from tlie banquet, ordered 
a barbarian, nay, one who we ard'told was scarred with the 
Thracian brands, to go before him with a drawn sword ; and 
sent certain of hisf attendants to search the chests of the 
ladies, and discov(*r whether they had daggers concealed 
among their clothes. Miserable man! to think a barbarous 
and branded slave could be more faithful to him tlian his 
wife! Yet was he not deexiived, for he was murdered by her 
on the suspicion of an illicit connexion; nor, indeed, can any 
power be so great as that, under the pressure of fear, it can 
be lasting. 

Phalaris is another instance, whose cruelty was notorious 
above all other tyrants; who did not, like tlie Alexander I 
have just mentioned, p(;risli by secret treachery, nor by the 
hands of a few conspirators, like our own late tyrant, but 
was attacked by the collective body of the Agrigentines. 
Nay, did not the Macedonians abandon Demetrius, and with 
one consent betake tht?mselves to Pyrrhus ? And did not the 
allies of the Lacedaimonians abandon them almost univer¬ 
sally when they governed tyrannically, and show themselves 
unconcerned spectators of the disaster at Leuctra ? 

VIII. Upon such a subject 1 more willingly record foreign 
than domestic examples; as long, however, as the empire of 
the Roman people was supported by beneficence, and not in¬ 
justice, their \Vars were undertaken -either to defend their 
allies or to protect tlieir empire, the issues of their wars were 
either merciful or unavoidable; and the senate was the 
harbour and the rcdiige of kings, people, and nations. 

Moreover, our magistrates and generals sought to derive 
their highest glory from this single fact, that they had upon 
the principles of equity and honour defended their provinces 
and their allies. This therefore might more justly be desig¬ 
nated'the patronage than the empire of the world ; for some 
time we have been gradually declining from this practice 
and these principles; but after the victory of Sylla, we 
entirely lost them: for when such cruelties were exer- 
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cised upon our fellow citizens, we ceased to think anything 
unjust towards our allies. In his case, therefore, a disgrace¬ 
ful conquest crowned a glorious csftise;* for he had the pre¬ 
sumption to declare, wlien tlie goods of worthy men, of men 
of fortune, and, to Say the least, of citizens, were selling at 
public auction, that he was disposing of his own booty# He 
was followed by a man who, with an impious cause 5hd a 
still more detestable victory, did not indeed sell the effects of 
private citizens, but involved in one sta^ of calamity whole 
provinces and (iountries. Thus foreign nations being ha¬ 
rassed and ruined, we saw' Marseilles,j* the type of our 
perished constitution, carried in triumph, without whose aid 
our generals who returned from Transalpine wars had never 
triumphed. Were not this the most flagrant indignity the 
sun ever beheld, I might riicount a great many other atro¬ 
cities against our allies. Dcsmwedly, therefore, were we 
punished ; for ]»ad we ,not suftered the crimes of many to 
pass unpunished, never could so much licentiousness liavc 
bec;n concentfated in one, the inheritalicc of whose private 
estate descended indeed to but a few, but that of his ambition 
devolved upon many profligates. 

Nor, indeed, will there ever bo wanting a source and motive 
for civil Avar, Avhile men of abandoned*principles call to mind 
that bloody sale, and hope for it again. For Avhen the spear| 
under Avhieh it was mad(i Avas set up for his kinsmhn the dic¬ 
tator, by Publfus Syllii, t^e same Sylla, thirty-six years after, 
Avas present at a still more detestable sale; while another 
who in that dictatorship was only a clerk, in the latter one 
was city-quicstor. From all whicli we ought to loam, that 
Avhile siudi rewards 01*0 presented, there never«can be an end 
of our civil wars, dims the Avails o^ our city alone are 
standing, and even these awaiting the crimes that must de- 

* Syllii’s pretence for taking up arms was to defend the nobility against 
the ericruachments of the commons, headed by Marius, whose party Caisar 
revived,—G uthric. 

t This was a favourite state Avith the Roman republicans; but having too 
inconsiderately shut their gates against and provoked Cssar, he treated it as 
is here described.—GutlTrie. , 

t Cicero here alludes to the, sales of the estates of the Roman citizens 
made by Sylhi; and which always were, amongst the Romans, carried on 
under a spear stuck into the ground. The like ssiles were afterwards made 
by some of Cussar’s party.—Guthrie. 
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stroy them; but already we have utterly lost our constitution; 
and, to return to my subject, we have incurred all those 
miseries, because we cho^ rather to be feared than to en¬ 
dear ourselves and be beloved. If this was the case with 
the people of Rome when exercising their dominion unjustly, 
what^^consequences must private persons expect ? Now, as it 
is pl!uin that the force of kindness is so strong, and that of 
fear so weak, it remains for me to descant upon the means by 
which we may most^readily attain to that endearment which 
we desire, consistently with fidelity and honour. 

But of this wni do not all stafitd in the same need; for it 
depends on the different purpose of life which each individujil 
pursues, whether it be necessary for him to be beloved by tl'.e 
many, or whether the affections of the few be sufficient. One 
thing, however, may be considered as certain ; that it is 
chiefly and indispensably necessary, that we should possess 
the faithful affections of those friends who love our pei-vsons 
and admire our qualities; for this is tlie only particular in 
which men of the highest and middle stations-of life agree, 
and is attainable by both in much the same manner. All, 
perhaps, are not equally desirous of honours and of the good¬ 
will of their fellow citizens; but the man wdio is possesse«l of 
them is greatly assistefl by them in acquiring other advan¬ 
tages as well as those of friendship. 

IX. But I have in another book, which is entitled La?lius, 
treated of friendship. I am now to ^peak of funie, though I 
have already published two books upon that subject :* let me, 
however, touch upon it, as it greatly conduces to the right 
management of the more important affairs. '^IMie highest and 
the most jierfjct popularity lies in ^liree requisites ; first, 
when the public lo^/es us; secondly, when it regards us as 
trustworthy; thirdly, when with a certain degree of admi¬ 
ration, it judges us to be worthy of preferment. Now, if I 
am to speak plainly and briefly, almost the same means by 
which those advantages are acquired from private persons, 
procure them from the public. But there is another passage 
by which we may, as it were, glide into |lie affections of the 
many. 

And first, let me touch upon those three maxims by which 
(as I have already said) goodwill may be acquired. This 

* • This treatise is now lost. 
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is chiefly acquired by benefits ; but next to that, good-will is 
won by a beneficent disposition, though we may be desti¬ 
tute of means. Thirdly, tlie aifections of tTie public are 
wonderfully excited by the mere reputation of generosity, 
beneficence, justice; honour, and of all those virtues that re¬ 
gard politeness and aftability of manners. For th^ very 
honestum and the gracefui, as it is called, because it ciftirms 
us by its own properties, and touches the hearts of all by its 
qualities and its beauties, is chiefly resfjlendent through the 
medium of those virtues 1 have mentioned. We are there¬ 
fore drawn, as it were, by nature herself to the love of those 
in whom we think those virtues reside. Now these are the 
strongest causes of affection, though some there may be which 
are less material. 

The acquisition of public confidence or trust may be 
effected by two considerations; by being supposed to be pos¬ 
sessed of wisdom and,of justice combined. For we have 
confidence in those who we think imdc-rstand more than our¬ 
selves, and who we believe see furthei* into the future, and, 
when business is actually in hand and matters come to trial, 
know how to pursue the wisest measures and act in the most 
expedient manner, as the exigency may require; all mankind 
agreeing that this is real anS useful wisdom. Such confidence, 
also, is jdaced in honest and honourable men, that is, in good 
men, as to exclude all suspicion of fraud or injury. We 
therefore thfiik we act safely and prop('rly in entrusting 
them with our persons, our fortunes, and our families. 

But of the two virtues, honesty and wisdom, the fwmer 
is the most powerful in winning the confidence of. mankind. 
For honesty without wisdom, has influence «ufiicient of it¬ 
self ; but wisdom witTiout honesty is of*no effect in inspiring 
confidence; because, when 'we have no opinion of a man*s 
probity, the greater his craft and cunning, the more hated 
and suspected he becomes; honesty, therefore, joined to un¬ 
derstanding, will have unbounded power in acquiring con¬ 
fidence. ; honesty without understanding can do a great deal; 
but understanding; without honesty can do nothing. 

X. But lest any one shouM wonder why, as all philosophers 
are agreed in one maxim, which I myself have often main¬ 
tained, that the man who possesses one of the virtues is in 
possession of them all, I here make a distinction which im- 
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plies that a man may be just but not at the same time pru¬ 
dent, there is one kind of accuracy which in disputation 
refines even upon truth, ahd another kind, when our whole 
discourse is accommodated to the understanding of the public. 
Therefore I here make use of tlie common ‘terms of discourse, 
by caljing some men brave, some good, others prudent. For 
wheif^we treat of popular opinions, we should make use of 
popular terms, and Fanactius did the same. But to return to 
our subject. 

Of the three requisites of perfect popularity, the third I 
mentioned was, “ when the public with a certain degree of 
admiration judges us to be worthy of preferment.” Now 
everything that men observe to be great and above their 
comprehension they commonly admire ; and with regard to 
individuals, those in whom tliey can see any unexpected 
excellences. They therefore behold witli reverence and 
extol with the greatest praise, those men in whom they 
think they can perceive some distinguished or singular vir¬ 
tues ; whereas they drapise those wliom tliey think to possess 
no virtue, spirit, or manliness. Now, men do not despise all 
those of whom they think ill. For th(;y by no means con¬ 
temn rogues, slanderers, cheats, and those who are prepared 
to commit an injury, .though they have a bad opinion of 
them. Therefore, as I have already said, those are despised 
who can neither serve themselves nor any one else, who have 
no assiduity, no industry, and no concern about them; but 
those men are the objects of admiration who are thought to 
surpass others in virtue, and to be free as well from every 
disgrace, as especially from those vices which others cannot 
easily resist. For pleasures, those most charming mistresses, 
turn aside the greater inumber of minds'from virtue, and most 
men, when the fires of affliction are applied to them, are un- 
measurably terrified. Life and death, poverty and riches, 
make the deepest impressions upon all men. But as to those 
who, with a great and elevated mind, look down on these in¬ 
differently ;—men whom a lofty and noble object, when it is 
presented to them, draws and absorbs to itself;—in such 
cases, .who does not admire the splendour and the beauty ot 
virtue ? 

XL This sublimity of soul, therefore, produces the highest 
admiration; and above all justice^ from which single virtue 
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men arc called good, appears to the multitude as something 
marvellous. And with good reason; for no man can be just 
if he is afraid of death, pain, exiile, or poverty, or prefers 
their contraries to justice. Men especially admire him who 
is incorruptible by*money, and they consider every man in 
whom that quality is seen as ore purified by th^ lire.. 
.Justice, tlierefore, comprelfcrids all the three means of acquir¬ 
ing glory which have been laid down. The love of the pub¬ 
lic, on account of its being a general benefit; its confidence, 
for the same reason ; and its admiration, because it neglects 
and despises those objects to which most men arc hurried on 
infianied with avidity. 

In my opinion, however, every scheme and purpose of life 
requires the assistance of men, especially that one should 
have some with whom he can familiarly unbosom himself, 
which is hard for one to do, unless he maintain the appear¬ 
ance of a good man. JFor this reason, were a man to live 
ever so lonely or ever so retired in the country, a reputation 
for justice would be indispensable to Ifim, and so much the 
more, as those who do not possess it will be esteemed dis¬ 
honest, and thus surrounded by no protection will be ex¬ 
posed to numerous injuries.^ * 

And with those likewise who buy or sell, who hire or let 
out, or who are engaged in the transaction of business, justice 
is necessary to the carrying of their pursuits, fbr its influ¬ 
ence is so great, that without some grains of it, even they 
who live by malpractices and villiany could not subsist. 
For amongst those who tliicve in company, if any one of 
them cheat or rob another he is turned out of the gang; and 
the captain of the baq^ himself, unless he should distribute 
the spoils impartially, would either be iliurdered or deserted 
by his fellows. Indeed, robbers are even said to have their 
laws, which they obey and observe. By this impartiality in 
sharing the booty, Bardyllis, the Illyrian robber, mentioned 
by Theopompus, obtained great we^th ; and Viriathus, the 
Lusitanian, much greater; to whom our armies and our gene¬ 
rals yielded; but ivhom the proctor Cuius Lselius, surnamed 
the wise, crushed and aubdifed, and so repressed his ferocity 
that he left an easy victory to his successors. If, therefore, 
the influence of justice is so forcible as to strengthen and 
enlarge the power of robbers, how great must we suppose 
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it to be amidst the laws and administration of a well-consti¬ 
tuted government ? 

XII. It appears to me, that not only among the Medes, 
as we are told by Herodotus, but by our own ancestors, men 
of the best principles wei’e constituted kings, for the benefit 
. of th^jr just government. For when the helpless people 
wer(?-oppressed by those who had greater power, tliry betook 
themselves to some one man wlio was distinguished by his 
virtue, who not only protected tlie weakest from oppression, 
but by setting up an equitable system of government, united 
highest and lowest in equal rights. Tlie cause of the institu¬ 
tion of laws was the same as that of kings ; for equality of 
rights has ever been the object of desire j nor otherwise can 
there be any rights at all. 

When mankind could enjoy it under one just and good 
man, they were satisfied with that; but wlien tliat was not 
the case, laws were invented, wliicili^perpetually s])okc to all 
men with one and the same voice. It is thcj*efore undeniable 
that the men whose ’reputation among the popple was the 
highest for their justice, were commonly chosen to bear rule 
But when the same were likewise regarded as wise men, 
there was nothing the people did not think themselves capa¬ 
ble of attaining undeu such authority. Justice, therefore, 
is by all manner of means to be reverenced and practised ; 
both for its? own sake (for otherwise it would not be justice), 
and for the eidargement of our own dignity aitd popularity. 
But as there is a system not only for the acquisition of 
money but also for its investment, so that it may supply ever- 
recurring expenses, not only the needful but tlie liberal; so 
popularity must be both acquired and maintained by system. 

It was finely said -foy Socrates that the shortest and most 
direct road to popularity, is “ for a man to be the same that 
he wishes to be taken for.” People are egregiously mistaken 
if they think they ever can attain to permanent popularity 
by hypocrisy, by mere outside appearances, and by disguising 
not only their language but their looks. True popularity 
takes deep root and spreads itself wide; but the false falls 
away like blossoms; for nothing that is false can be lasting. 
1 could bring many instances of both kinds; but for the sake 
of liberty, I will confine myself to one family. While there 
is a memorial of Homan history remaining, the memory of 
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Tiberius Gracchus, the son of Publius, will be held in honour; 
but his sons even in life were not approved of by the good, 
and, being dead, they are ranked* amongst thd^e who were 
deservedly put to death. 

XIII. Let the man therefore who aspires after true popula¬ 
rity, perform the duties of justice. What these are has been laid^ 
down in the former bouk.% But although we may most sasily 
seem to be just wliat we are (though in this of itself there is 
very great importance), yet some precepts require to be given 
as to how we may be such men as w(i de^re to be considered. 
For if any one from early youth has the elements of celebrity 
and reputation, either derived from his father (which I 
fancy, my dear Cicero, has liappened to you), or by some 
other cause or accident; the eyes of all mankind are turned 
towards him, and they make it their business to inquire what 
he does and how he lives; and, as if he were set up in the 
strongest point of light, no word or deed of his can be 
private. ** 

Now thosq whose early life, through their mean and ob¬ 
scure rank, is passed unnoticed by the public, when they 
come to be young men, ought to contemplate important pur¬ 
poses, and pursue them by the most direct n\eans, which they 
will do with a firmer resolirtion, because not only is no envy 
felt, but favour rather is shown towards that period of life. 
The chief recommendation then of a young man to fame is 
derived from*military exploits.* Of this we have many ex- 

• “ Perhaps it will afford to some men new ideas, if we inquire what the 
real nature of the military virtues is. They receive more of applause than 
virtues of any other kind. How docs this happen ? We must seek a solu¬ 
tion in the seeming paradrix, that their ])retensions to the characters of vir¬ 
tues are lew and small. IJJiey receive much applause Ubcause they merit 
little. They could not subsist >vithoutit; and i^men resolve to practise 
war, and consequently to require the conduct which gives success to war, 
they must decorate that conduct with glittering fictions, and extol the mili¬ 
tary virtues, though they be neither good nor great. Of every species of 
real excellence it is the general characteristic that it is not anxious for ap¬ 
plause. The more elevated the virtue the less the desire, and the less is 
the public voice a motive to action. What should we say of that man’s 
benevolence who would not relieve a neighbour in distress, unless the dona¬ 
tion would be praised ki a newspaper? What should we say of that man’s 
piety, who prayed only when he was ‘seen of men?' But the military 
virtues live upon applause; it is their vital element and their food, their 
great pervading motive and reward. Are there, then, amongst the respec¬ 
tive virtues such discordances of character, such total contrariety of nature 
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amples amongst our ancestors, for they were almost always 
waging wars. Your youth however has fallen upon the time 
of a war, in i.'hich one party incurred too much guilt and the 
other too little success. But when in that war Pompey gave 
you the command of a squadron, you gained the praise of 
that great man and of his army by your horsemansiiip, your 
darting the javelin, and your toler^incjo of all military labour. 
But this honour of yours ceased with the constitution of our 
country. My discourse however has not been undertaken 
with reference to you singly, but to the general subject. 
Let me therefore proceed to what remains. 

As in other matters the powers of the mind are far more 
important than those of the body, so the objects we pursue 
by intelligence and reason art* more important than those we 
elFect by bodily strength. The most (;arly recommendation, 
therefore, is modesty, obedience to parents, and affection for 
relations. Young men are likewise most easily and best 
known, who attach themselves to wise and illustrious men 
who benefit their country by their counsels. Tbjeir frequent¬ 
ing such company gives mankind a notion of their one day 
resembling those wliom they choose for imitation. 

The frequenting of the house of Publius Marems com¬ 
mended the early life of Publius'-Rutilius to a rejmtation for 
integrity and knowledge of the law. Lucius Crassus indeed, 
when very young, was indebted to no extrinsic source, but by 
himself acquired the highest honour from that noble and 
celebrated prosecution he undertook; and at an age when 
even those who exercise themselves are highly applauded (as 
we are told in the case of Di'mosthenes), (Jrassus, I say, at 
that age showcjd that he could already do that most success¬ 
fully in the forum, wjtiicli at that time '-he would have gained 
praise had he attempted at home. 

XIV. But as there are two methods of speaking; the one 
proper for conversation, the other for debate*.;’ there can be 
no doubt but the disputative style of speech is of the greatest 
efficacy with regard to fame ; for that is what we properly 
term eloquence. Yet it is difficult to describe how great 

I 

and essence ? No, no. But how then do you account for the fact, that 
whilst all other p'eat virtues are independent of public praise and stand 
aloof irom it, the miliUiry virtues can scarcely exist without it ? ”—Dy- 
mond’s Essay on Morals.” 
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power, affability and politeness in conversation have to win 
the affections of mankind. There are extant letters from 
Philip, from Antipater, and from Antigonus, thrtJte of the wisest 
men we meet with in history, to their sons Alexander, Cas- 
sander, and Philip, ff-ecomraending to them to draw the minds 
of the people to kindly sentiments by a g^erous style of 
discourse, and to engage ijicir soldiers by a winning acfsircHS.* 
But the speech which is pronounced in debate before a mul¬ 
titude often carri(*s away a whole assembly. For great is 
their admiration of an eloquent and sensible speaker, that 
when they hear him, they are convinced he has both greater 
abilities and more wis<lom than the rest of mankind. But 
should this eloquence have in it dignity combined with mo¬ 
desty, nothing can be more admirable, especially should 
those properties meet in a young man. 

Various are the causes that require the practice of elo¬ 
quence ; and many young men in our state have attained 
distinction before the Judges and in the senate ; but there is 
the greatest admiration for judicial haw,TigU(>a, the nature of 
which is two-fold, for it consists of accusation and defence. 
Of those, though the latter is preferable in point of honour ; 
yet the otlier has often been approved. J have spoken a 
little before of Crassus ; Mkreus Antpnius when a youth did 
the same*. An accusation also displayed the eloquence of 
Publius Sulpicius, when he brought to trial Caius Norba- 
nus, a sediticAis and worthless citizen. 

But in truth, we ougfit not to do this frequently nor ever, 
except for the sake of our country, as in the cases I have 
mention(*,d; or for the purpose of revenge,* as the two Lu- 

* Tht* direct aj)prol)jitiof .ind inculcation of revenge bn the part of an¬ 
cient moralists constitutes the point at which thft authorities on (1iri.stian 
ethics most widely diverge from tliem. Paley lays down the following 
principles on this subject. “ It is highly probaldc, from the light of nature, 
that a passion, Which seeks its gr.Uification immediately and expressly in 
giving pain, is disagreeable to tlie benevolent will and counsels of the 
(Creator. Other passions and pleasures may, and often do, produce pain 
to some one: but then pain is nut, us it is here, the object of 
the passion, and the direct cause of the pleasure. This jirobability 
is converted into ccrttiinty, if wc give credit to the authority which 
dictated the several passages of'the Christian scriptures that condemn 
revenge, or, what is the same thing, which enjoin forgiveness. The for¬ 
giveness of an enemy is not inconsistent with the proceedings against him 
as a public ulfender; and that the discipline established in religious or civil 
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culli did; or by way of patronage, as I did on behalf of the 
Sicilians, or as Julius did in the case of Albucius on behalf 
of the Sardta^is. The diligence of Lucius Fufius was dis¬ 
played in the impeachment of Manius Aquillius. For once 
therefore it may be done; or at all events not often. But if a 
man sliould blunder a necessity of doing it ofteiier, let him 
perlwm it as a duty to his couy’try, for it is by no means 
blameworthy to carry on repeated j)rosecutions against her 
enemies. But still let moderation be observed. For it seems 


societies, for the restraint or punishment of criminais, raiglit to Ikj upholdcn. 
If the magistrate be not tied down with these prohibitions from the c.xecu- 
tion of his ofHce, neither is the prosecutor; for tlie office of the prosecutor 
is as necessary as that of tlie nnigistrate. Nor, by parity of reason, are 
private persons withholden from the correction of vice, when it is in tlieir 
power to exercise it, provided they be assured tfiat it is the guilt which 
provokes them, and not the injury ; and that tlieir motives are pure from 
all mixture and every particle of that spirit which deliglits and tnuinphs in 
the humiliation of an adversary.”—l*alcy*s' Moial and Political Phi¬ 
losophy, book iii. ch. viii. 

SirThomas Browne, in Ins “ Christian Morals,” has the following striking 
reflections on revenge. “ Too miuiy there be to whom a dead enemy 
smells Avell, and who find musk and amber in revenge. The ferity of such 
minds holds no rule Jn retaliations, requiring too often a head for a tooth, 
and the supreme revenge for trespasses .which a night’s rest sliould oblite¬ 
rate. But patient meekness takes injuries like pills, not chewing but swal¬ 
lowing them down, laconically suffering, and silently passing them o\er; 
while angered' pride makes u noise, like Homerican Mars, at every scratch 
of offences. Since women do most delight in revenge, it may seem but 
feminine mamood to be vindictive. If thou' must needs have tliy revenge 
of thine enemy, with a soft tongue break his bones, heap coals of hre on Ins 
head, forgive him and enjoy it. To forgive our enemies is a cliarming way 
of revenge, and a short Ca'snrian conquest, overcoming without a blow ; 
laying our enemies at our feet, under sorrow, shame, and repentancio; 
leaving our foes our friends, and solicitously inclined to gratetul retalia¬ 
tions. Thus to return upon our adversaries is a healing way of rcM'iige ; 
and to do good for evil a soft and melting ultion, a method taught from 
heaven to keep all smooth on earth. Common fbrcifilc way.s make not an 
end of evil, but leave hatred and malice behind them. ’An enemy thus 
reconciled is little to be trusted, as wanting the foundation of love and cha¬ 
rity, and but for a time restrained by disadvantage or inability, if thou 
liast not mercy for others, yet be not cruel unto thyself. To ruminate upon 
evils, to make critical notes upon injuries, and be too acute in their appre- 
liensions, is to add unto our own tortures, to feather the arrows of our 
enemies, to lash ourselves with the scorpions of our foes, and to resolve to 
sleep no more. For injuries long dreamt on take away at last all rest, and 
lie sleeps but like Regiilus who busieth his head about them.”—Cliristian 
Morals, chapter xiL 
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to be the part of a cruel man, or rather scarcely of man at 
all, to endanger the lives of many. It is both dangerous to 
your person, and disgraceful to your character,* so to act as 
to get the name of an accuser, as happened in the case of 
]Marcus Brutus, a man sprung from a most noble family, and 
son to the eminent adept in civil law. 

]\foreovcr, tliis prec(‘pt <|f duty also must be carefulfj^'ob- 
served, that you never arraign an innocent man on trial for 
liis life, for tliis can by no mcjins be done without heinous 
guilt. For wliat can be so unnatural as* to prostitute to the 
pi’rsecution and the ruin of the good, that eloquence which 
ijatiire has given ns for tlie safety and preservation of man¬ 
kind. Althougli, fiowcver, this is to be avoided, yet we are 
not to consider it a religious duty ne.ver to defend a guilty 
l)a,i‘ty, so that he be not abominable and impious. The people 
dehire tliis, eustom tolerates it, and humanity suffers it. The 
<luty of a judge in all trials is to follow trufli; that of a 
ph'ader, sometimes to diaintain tlie plausible though it may 
not be the truth,* which I should not, ('«peeially as I am now 
treating of philosophy, venture to write, were it not likewise 
the opinion of a man of the greatest weight among the Stoics. 

* Two of the most eminent meralists of modern times have thus re¬ 
corded tlifir respective judffiiierits on this point of casuistry. Archdeacon 
T'aley s,iys, “ Tlierc are falsehoods wliich are not lies; that is, which are 
not criminal: as, wiiere no one is deceived; which is tlie cascF in parables, 
fiiblcs, novels, jests, tales to create mirth, ludicrous embellishments of a 
story, whore the declared desi|[n of the speaker is not to inform, but to 
divert; compliments in the subscription of a letter, a servant’s denying his 
master, a prisoner’s pleading not guilty, an advocate asserting the justice, or 
his belief of the justice, of his client’s cause. In such instances, no con¬ 
fidence is destroyed, because none was reposed; no promise to speak the 
truth is violated, because nme was given, or understood to be given.”— 
l^aley’s Moral and Political Pliilosophy, book iii. Chapter xv. 

In refutation of this view, Bymond suggests the following considerations: 
—“This defence is not very credible,even if it were valid; it defends men 
from the imputation of falsehood, because their falsehoods are so habitual 
that no one gives them credit! 

“ But the defence is not valid. Of this the reader may satisfy himself by 
considering why, if no one ever believes what advocates say, they continue 
to speak. They would not, year after year, persist in uttering untruths in 
our courts, without attidning an object, and knowing that they would not 
attain it. If no one ever in fact believed them, they would cease to asse¬ 
verate. They do not love falsehood for its own sake, and utter it gratu¬ 
itously and for nothing. The custom itself, thcrqforc, disproves the aigu- 
ment that is brought to defend it. Whenever that defence becomes valid 

H 
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Pansotius. But it is by defences that glory and favour also 
are acquired in the greatest degree; and so much the greater, 
if at any tiiile it happens that we come to the help of one who 
seems to be circumvented and oppressed by the influence of* 
some powerful man, as J myself have dose both in other cases 
frequently, and when a youth in defence of Sextus Roscius 
Aijrierinus, against the induenc(-t of Lucius S}’lla, then in 
power, which speech, as you know, is extant. 

XV. But having explained the duties of young men, 
which avail to the attainment of glory, we have next to 
speak about beneficence and liberality, the nature of which is 
twofold; for a kindness is done to those wlio need it, by 
giving either our labour or our money. The latt(;r is easier, 
especially to a wealthy person; but the former is the more 
noble and splendid, and more wortliy of a brave and illus- 

whenever it is really true that ‘ no confidence is reposed’in advocates, 
they will cease to use falsehood, for it v.ill Juivr lost its motive. J3ut the 
real practice is to mingle falsehood and truth together, and so to involve 
the one with the other that the jury cannot easily scperale them. The jury 
know that some of the pleader’s statements are true, and these they believe. 
Now he makes other statements with the same deliberate emjilinsis; and 
how shall the juryuknow whether these arc false or true ? How shall they 
discover the point at which they shalJr* begin to ‘ repose no confidence 
Knowing that a part is tnib, they cannot always know that another part is 
not true. That it is the pleader’s design to persuade them of the truth of 
all he uffimfs, is manifest. Suppose an advocate, when he rose should say, 
‘Gentlemqn, I am now going to speak the truth;’ and after narrating the 
facts of the case, should say, ‘ Gentlemen, J am now going to address you 
with fictions.* Why should not an advocate do this ? Because then no 
confidence would be reposed, which is the same thing as to say that lie 
pursues his present ]>lan because sonic coiilidence is reposed, and ibis de¬ 
cides the question. The decision should not bo com eale(i--that the advo¬ 
cate who employs untruths in his pleadings, ^oes really and most strictly 
lie. 

“And even if no one ever did believe an advocate, his false declarations 
would still be lies, because he always ‘ professes to speak the Iruih.’ Tins 
indeed is true upon the Archdeacon’s own showing; for he says, * Whoever 
seriously addresses his discourse to another, tacitly promises to speak the 
trutli.* The case is very different from others which lie proposes as j>a- 
rallel —* parables, fables, jests.’ In these, the speaker does not jirofess to 
state facts. But the pleader docs profess to state facts. He intends and 
endeavours to misleuil. Uis untruths, -therefore,are lies to Iiini, wheilier they 
are believed or not; just a-s, in vulgar life, a man ivhose falhclioods are so 
notorious that no one gives him credit, is not the le-ss a liar tlian if he were 
believed.”—Dymond’s Essays on the Principles of Morals, Essiiy ii. 

' chapter v. 
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trioiis man; for although there exists in both a liberal incli¬ 
nation to oblige, yet the one is a draft on our purse, the otlier 
on our virtue, and bounty whicli i» given out ctf our income 
exhausts the very source of the munificence. Thus benignity 
is done away by beiugiiity, and the greater the number you 
have exercised it upon, so much the less able are you to 
exercise it on many. ]l|it they who will be benefjjent^ 
and liberal of their labour, that is, of their virtue and 
industry, in the first place, will liave by how much greater 
the number of persons they shall hav6 served, so much 
tlie more coadjutors in their beneficence. And in the 
next place, by the habit of beneficence they will be the 
better prepared, and, as it were, better exercised to de¬ 
serve well of many. I’hilip, in a certain letter, admirably 
reproves his son Alexander, because he sought to gain the 
goodwill of the Macedonians by largesses—“Pest!” he 
says, “what consideration led you into the hope that you 
could imagine that thfy whom you have corrupted with 
money would ^be faithful to you ? Are ^you aiming at this, 
that the Macedonians should expect you will be, not their 
king, but their agent and purveyor.” lie says well, “ agent 
and purveyor,” because that is undignified in a king; and 
stilt better, because he designates a largess a corrupt bribe; 
for lie who receives becomes the worse for it, and more ready 
always to expect tlic same. He enjoined this on Ids son, but 
we may considiT it a jirccept for all men. Wherefore, this 
indeed is not doubtful, that such beneficence as consists of 
labour and industry is both the more honourable, and ex¬ 
tends more widely, and can serve a greater number. Some¬ 
times, however, we must make pr(‘sents—nor js this sort of 
beneficence to be altogether repudiated ^ and oftentimes we 
ought to communicate from our fortune to suitable persons, 
who arc in need, but carefully and moderately. For many 
persons have squandered their patrimonies by unadvised ge¬ 
nerosity. Now, what is more absurd than to bring it to pass 
that you can no longer do that which you would •willingly do ? 
And moreover, rapine follows profuseness. For wlien, by 
giving, they begin tfb be in w|int, they arc forced to lay their 
hands upon other men’s property. Thus, when, for the sake 
of procuring goodwill, they mean to he beiiefiecnt, they ac¬ 
quire not so much the affection of those to whom they give. 

H 2 
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as the hatred of those from whom they take. Wherefore, 
our purse should neither he so closed up that our generosity 
cannot ope:ia it, nor so uhfastened that it lies open to all—a 
hound should he set, and it should hear reference to our 
means. We ought altogether to remember that saying which, 
froRp being very often used hy our countrymen, has come 
irilh the usage of a proverb, tkat “ bounty lias no bottom.” 
For what hounds can there he, when both they who Iiave 
been accustomed ,to receive, and other persons, arc desiring 
the same thing ? 

XVI. There are two kinds of men who give larg(‘ly, of 
whom one kind are prodigal, the other liberal. Tlie prodigal 
are those who wnth entertainments, and distributions of meat 
to the populace, and gladiatorial exhibitions, and the appa¬ 
ratus of the stage and the chase, lavish their money upon 
those things of which they will leave behind either a tran¬ 
sient memory, or none at all. But,the liberal are they who, 
with their fortunes, either redeem tliose capturc^d by robbers, 
or take up the debts of their friends, or aid in the establish¬ 
ing of their daughters, or assist them either in seeking or 
increasing their fortunes. Therefore, I am astonished what 
could come into the mind of Theophrastus, in that book 
wliieli he wrote about riches, *in which he has said many 
tilings well, but this most absurdly. For he is lavish in 
praise of magnificence, and of the furnishing of popular 
exhibitions, and he considers the jneans of "feupplying such 
expenses to b» the grand advantage of wealth. Now, to 
me that enjoyment of liberality of which I have given a few 
examples, seems much greater and surer. With how much 
more weight iind truth docs Aristotle censure such of us as feel 
no astonishment afr that profusion o^ wealth which is wasted 
in courting the people; “if,” says he, “they who are besieged 
by an enemy should be compelled to purchase a pint of water 
at a rnina,* this, on first hearing, would seem to us incredible, 
and all would be astonished, but when we reflect upon it, we 
excuse it for its necessity; while in these pieces of immense 
extravagance and unbounded expense, we do not feel greatly 
astonished.” And he censures us, especimly, “because we are 
neither relieving necessity, nor is our dignity increased, and 


About three pounds sterling. 
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the very delight of the multitude is for a brief and little 
space, and only felt by the most giddy, even in whom, how¬ 
ever, at the same time with tlie satiety, the m&iory of the 
pleasure likewise dies.” He sums up well, too, that “ these 
things are agreeable to boys, and silly women, and slaves, 
and freemen very like slaves; but that by a man of ^nse, 
and one who ponders with Sound judgment on such exldl^i- 
tions, they can in no way be aj)proved.” Though I know 
that in our state it is established by aneicjit usage, and even 
now in the good times, that the splendour of ajdileships* is 
expected even from the most excellent men. Therefore, both 
Publius Crassus, wealthy as well in name as in fortune, dis¬ 
charged the office of acdilc with the most magnificent enter¬ 
tainment; and, a little while after, Lucius Crassus, with 
Quintus Mucius, the most moderate of all men, served a most 
magnificent acdileship; and next, Caius Claudius, son of 
Appius; many subsequently—the Luculli, Hortensius, Sila- 
nus; but Publius Lentulus, in my consulship, surpasssd all 
liis predcccssons. Scaurus imitated him^ but the shows of 
my friend Pompey, in his second consulship, were the most 
magnificent of all—concerning all of whom, you see what is 
my opinion. • 

XVIT. Nevertheless, the suspicion of avarice should be 
avoided. 'J'he omitting of the aedileship caused the rejection 
of Mamercus, a very wealthy man, from the dbnsulship. 
Wherefore it rifust be dope if it be required by the people, 
and good men, if not desiring, at least approve it, but in 
proportion to our means, as I myself did it; and again, if 
some object of greater magnitude and utility is acquired by 
j)opular largess, as lately the dinners in the atreets, under 
pretext of a vow of *a tenth,f brouglit great honour to 
Orestes. Nor was ever any fault found with Marcus Seius, 
because in the scarcity he gave corn to the people at an as 
the bushel. For he delivered himself from a great and in¬ 
veterate dislike by an expense neither disgraceful, since he 
was aedile at the time, nor excessive. But it lately brought 
the greatest honour to our friend Milo, that with gladiators, 

* The iEdiles, among other duties, had the care of the public shows, 
to which they were expected to contribute largely out of their private 
fortunes. 

t To one of the gods. 
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hired for the sake of the republic, which was held togelh "r 
by my safetjj. he repressed ^1 the attempts and madness of 
Publius Clodius. The justification, therefore, of profuse 
bounty is that it is either necessary or iiscd'nl. Moreover, in 
tliese very cases the rule of mediocrity i'S the best. Lucius 
•Plyjljppus, indeed, the son of Quintus, a man in the highest 
degree illustrious for his great genius, used to boast that 
without any expense he liad attained all the highest honours 
that could be obtained. Cotta said the same, and Curio. I 
myself, too, might in some degree boast on this subject; for 
considering tlie amplitude of the honours which I attained 
with all the votes in my own* year, too—a thing that 
happened to none of those whom I liave just named—the 
expense of my aedileship was certainly trifling. 

These expenses also are more justifiable on walls, docks, 
ports, aqueducts, and all things which pertain to the service 
of the state, though what is given as it were into our hands 
is more agreeable at present, yet these things are mon^ 
acc-pptable to posterity. Theatres, porticos, R(iw temples, J 
<•,(insure with more reserve for Pompey’s sake, but the most 
learned men disapprove of them, as also this very Panajtiiis, 
whom in these* books I have plosely followed, though not 
translated ; and Demetrius Phalereus, who censures Pericles, 
the greatest man of Greece, because he lavished so much 
moiK'y on that glorious vestibule but all this subject I 
Ijave carefully discussed in those beaks which 'l have writtmi 
upon Government. The whole plan, then, of such largesses 
is vicious in its nature, but necessitated by particular occa¬ 
sions, and even then ought to be accommodated to our means, 
and regulatecf by moderation. , 

XVIII. But in that second kind of munificence which 
proceeds from liberality, we ought in different cases to be 
affected in diffijrent manners. The case is different of him 
who is oppressed with misfortune, and of him who seeks to 
better his fortune without being in any adversity. Our 

* To be Qiiopstor, .^dilc, Pr®tor, and Consul,, the respective ages were 
31, 38, 41, and 44 years. The man •who wjis elected to an office at the 
earliest age at which he was entitled to offer himself a candidate for it, 
was said to get it in his own year. Cicero got each of them in his own 
year. 

f Of the Acropolis. 
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benignity will require to be more prompt toward the dis¬ 
tressed, unless perhaps they merit their distress ; yet IVom 
those who desire to be assisted, not^hat they may be relieved 
from affliction, but that they may ascend to a higher degree, 
we ought by no inpans to be altog(jther restricted, but to 
apply judgment and discretion in selecting proper persons. 
For Ennius observes well-^ 

“ Benefuctions ill bestowed, 1 deem malef.ictions.” 

But in that which is bestowed upon a Avorthy and grateful 
man there is profit, as Avell from Jiiiiiself as also from others ; 
for liberality, when free from rashness, is most agreeable, 
and many applaud it the more earnestly on this account, 
because the bounty of every very exalted man is the common 
refuge of all. We should do our end(*avour, then, that Ave 
may serve as many as possible Avith those benefits, the recol¬ 
lection of which may bi; lianded down to their children and 
posterity, that it may nafc be in tludr power to be ungrateful; 
for all men detest one forgetful of a bmiefit, and they consider 
tiiat an injur^ is done (wen to themst'Tves by discouraging 
liberality, and that he who does so is the common enejiiy of 
tlie ])oor. And besides, that benignity is ust'ful to the state? 
by Avhich captiv(;s are redceuied from slavery, and the poor 
are enrielied. Tliat it was indeed the'eommon custom that 
tliis should be done by our order,* Ave see copiously^descj’ibed 
in the speecli pf Crassus. This kind of bounty, therelbre, 
I pnder far before the mftnificent exhibition of sIioavs. That 
IS tlie part ol tlignified and great men—this of flatterers of 
the populac(‘, tickling, as it were, Avith pleasures the levity 
of the multitude. It Avill, moreover, be. expedient tliat a 
man, as he should bi; numificent in givinu:, so tliat lie should 
not be harsh in exacting ; and in every eontra(!t, in selling, 
buying, hiring, letting, to be just and good-natured to the 
vicinage and surrounding occupiers ; conceding to many much 
that is his own right, but shunning disputes as far as he 
can conveniently, and I know not but even a little? more than 
he can conveniently. For, to abate at times a little from our 
rights, is not only generous, but sometimes profitable also. 
But of our property, which il is truly disgraceful to allow to 


* The senatorial. 
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get dilapidated, care must be taken, but in such a way that 
the suspicion of shabbincss and avarice be avoided. For to 
be able to practise liberality, not stripping ourselves of our 
patrimony, is indeed the greatest enjoyment of wealth. 
Hospitality also has been justly recommended by Theo¬ 
phrastus. For, as it appears to me, indeed, it is very 
deQgnaus that the houses of illustrious men should be open 
for illustrious guests. And that also brings credit to the 
state, that foreigners in our city sliould not fail of ex¬ 
periencing this species of liberality. It is, moreover, exceed¬ 
ingly useful to those who wish to be very powerful in an 
honourable way, to get the command over wealth and interest 
among foreign nations, through their guests. Theophrastus, 
indeed, writes that Cymon at Athens practised hospitality 
even towards his brethren of the Laeian tribe ; for that he 
so directed and commanded his stewards, that all things 
sliould be supplied to any of them that should turn aside 
into his villa. « 

XIX. Now, tliose benefits which are bestowed out of our 
labour, not our money, arc conferred as well upon the entire 
commonwealth, as upon individual citizens. For to give 
legal opinions, to assist with counsel, and to serve as many 
as we can with this kind of knowledge, tends very much to 
increase botli our means and our interest. This, tliercfore, 
as well as_ many things about our ancestors, was noble, tliat 
the knoAvledge and interpretation of our most excellently 
(jonstituted civil law was always“in the liighest re])ute; 
which, in- leed, before this confusion of the present times, the 
nobles retained in their own possession. Now, like honours 
—like all the degrees of rank, so the splendour of this 
science is extinguished; and this is t?\e more unmec-t on this 
account, because it has happened at the very time wdien he* 
was in existence who far surpassed in this science all who 
went before, to whom also he was equal in dignity. This 
labour, then, is acceptable to many, and suited to bind men 
to us by benefits. But the talent of speaking, being very 
closely connected with this art, is more dignified, more agree¬ 
able, and capable of higher ornament. ^-For what is more 
excellent than eloquence, in the’admiration of the hearers, or 


* Servius Sulpiciua Ilufus. 
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in the expectation of those in need of its assistance, or in the 
gratitude of those who have been defended ? To this, then, 
the first rank of civil dignity was given by %ur ancestors. 
Of an eloquent man, then, and one willingly labouring, and, 
what is according tjp the customs of our forefathers, defending 
the causes of many, both ungrudgingly and gratuitous^, tlij^,, 
benefits and patronage arc%very extensive. 

The subject would admonish me that at this opportunity I 
should likewise deplore the discontinuance, not to call it tlie 
extinction, of eloquence, did I not appfthend lest I should 
appear to be making some complaint upon my own account. 
Ilowever, we sec what orators arc extinct, in how few there 
is promise, in how much fewer ability, in how many pre¬ 
sumption. But though all, or even many, cannot be skilful 
in the law, or eloquent, yet it is in a man’s power, by his 
exertions, to be of service to many, by asking benefits for 
them, commending them to judges and magistrates, watch¬ 
ing the interests of otftcrs, entreating in their behalf those 
v('ry advocates who cither are consuUed or defend causes. 
They who act thus, gain a great deal of influence, and their 
industry diffuses itself most extensively. Furthermore, they 
need not be admonished of this (for it is olwious), that they 
take care to offend none while they are wishing to serve 
others. For oftentime they offend either those whom it is 
their duty or whom it is their interest not to offend. If un¬ 
wittingly they do it, it is a fault of negligence; if knowingly, 
of rashness. It is necessary, too, that you make an apology, in 
whatever way you can, to those whom you unwiUingly of¬ 
fend—how that which you did was of necessity, and that 
you could not do otherwise; and it will be nef^essary to make 
compensation to them Cor what injury you have inflicted by 
other efforts and good offices. 

XX. But since, in rendering services to men, it is usual 
to look either to tlieir character or their fortune, it is easy, 
indeed, to say, and so people commonly say, that in bestow¬ 
ing benefits they only attend to a man’s character, not to his 
fortune. It is a fine speech; but pray is there any one who 
in rendering a service wouljJ not prefer the thanky of a rich 
and powerful man before the cause of a poor, though most 
worthy man ? For in general our goodwill is more inclined 
towards him from whom it appears that remuneration would 
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be easier and quicker. But we ought to consider more at¬ 
tentively what the nature of things is: for of course that 
poor man, if *he bn a good man, tliough lie cannot requite a 
kindness, can at least have a sense of it. Now it was well 
said, whoever said it, “ tliat he who liatli .the loan of money, 
hath not repaid; and he who hath repaid, hath not thii 
IcJi'r/v,*’ But both he who hath »requited kindness hath a 
sense of it, and he who hath a sense of it * hath requited.” 
But they who consider themselves wealthy, honoured, pros¬ 
perous, do not wish "even to be bound by a benefit. More¬ 
over, they consider that they have conferred a favour when 
they themselves have received one, however great; and they 
also suspect that something is either sought or expected from 
them : but they think it like death to them that they should 
need patronage, and be called clients. But, on the other 
hand, that poor man, because in whatever is done for him 
he thinks it is himself and not his fortune that is regarded, 
is anxious that he may be seen to bi, grateful, not only by 
him who lias merited it from him, but also by those from 
whom he expects the like (for he needs it from many). Nor 
indeed does he, magnify with words any favour of his own 
doing, if by chance he confers one, but rather undervalues 
it. And this is to be considered,' that if you defend a man 
of power and fortune, the gratitude is confined to himself 
alone, or perhaps to his children ; but if you defend a poor 
but worthy and modest man, all jioor men - who arc not 
worthless (which is a vast multitude among the people) see 
a protection offered to themselves; wherefore, f think it 
better that a favour should be bestowed upon worthy per¬ 
sons than upon persons of fortune. We should by all means 
endeavour to satisfy .every description *bf people. But if th<- 
matter shall come to competition, undoubteilly Themistocles 
is to be received as an autliority, who, when he was consulted 
whether a man should marry his daughter to a worthy poor 
man, or to a riidi man of less approved character, said, “ I 
certainly would rather she married a man without money, 
than money without a man.” 


' A grateful mind, 

By owing, owes not, but s.till pays—at once. 
Indebted and discharp.i’d "— Milton, 
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I?ut our morals arc corrupted and depraved by the admi¬ 
ration of other men’s wealth. Though what concern is its 
amount to any of us ? Perhaps it Is of use to Iflm who owns 
it; not always even tlifit: but admit that it is of use to him- 
selfl to be sure he fe able to spend more, but how is ho an 
honester man ? But if lie shall be a good man besides, let hi^ ^ 
riches not prevent him frcfn getting our assistance—onl^^et 
them not help him to get it, and let the entire consideration 
be, not how wealthy, but how worthy^each individual is. 
But the last precept about benefits and bestowing our labour 
is, do nothing hostile to eipii^y—nothing in defence of in¬ 
justice. For the foundation of lasting comimmdation and 
fame is justice—without which nothing can be laudable. 

XXI. But since I have finished speaking about that kind 
of benefits wliich have regard to a single citizen, we have 
next to discourse about those which relate to all the citizens 
togiither, and which rel^ite to the. public good. But of those 
\ery ones, some are of that kind which relate to all the 
citizens eolle«tivcly; some are such that they reach to all 
individually, which are likewise the more agreeable. The 
elfort is by all means to be made, if possible, to consult for 
both, and notwithstanding, to consult also •for them indivi¬ 
dual but in such a manner that this may either serve, or 
at least should not ojiposc, the public interest. The grant of 
corn proposed by Caius Gracchus was large, and therefore 
wouM liave exhausted t]je treasury; that of Marcus Octavius 
was moderate, both able to be borne by the state, and neces¬ 
sary for the commons; therefore it was salutary both for the 
citizens and for the nation. But it is in the first place to be 
consid(Tc<l by him who shall have the admin^tration of the 
governjiK'iit, that each may retain his own, and that no dimi¬ 
nution of the property of individuals be made by public 
authority. For Philip acted destructively, in his tribuiieship, 
when he proposed the agrarian law, which, however, he readily 
aulFered to be thrown out, and in that respect showed him¬ 
self to be exceedingly moderate; but when in courting popu¬ 
larity he drove at many things, he uttered this besides im¬ 
properly, “that th'ere Aver& not in the state twp thousand 
persons who possessed property.” A dangerous speech, and 
aiming at a levelling of property—than which mischief, what 
can be greater ? For commonwealths and states were estab- 
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lished principally for this cause, that men should hold wliat 
was their own. For although mankind were congregated 
together by tke guidance of nature, yet it was with the hope 
of preserving their own property that they sought the pro¬ 
tection of cities. • 

Care should also be taken, Icstj as often was the case among 
bui^ ancestors, on account of tlie ptverty of the treasury and 
the continuity of wars, it may be necessary to impose taxation, 
and it will be needful to provide long before that this should 
not liappen. But if any necessity for such a burden should 
befal any state (for I would rather sp(!ak thus than speak 
ominously of our own; * nor am I discoursing about our own 
state only, but about all states in general), care should be 
taken that all may understand that they must submit to the 
necessity if they wish to be safe. 

And also all who govern a nation arc bound to provide 
that there be abundance of those things which are neces¬ 
saries—of which, wliat kind of a provision it is usual and 
propeir to make, it is pot necessary to canvass. , For all that 
is obvious: and the topic only requires to be touched on. 
But the principal matter in every administration of public 
busiiKJSS and employments is, that even the least suspicion of 
avarice be repelled. “yVoiild to heaven,” said Caius Pontius, 
the Samnite, “ that fortune had reserved me for those times, 
and 1 had been born then, whenever the Romans may have 
begun to accept bribes—I would not have suffered them to 
reign much longer.” lie surely would have had to wait many 
generations. For it is of late that this evil has invaded this 
state; therefore I am well pleased that Pontius was in ex¬ 
istence rather j at that time, since so much power resided in 
him. It is not yct^a hundred and fen years since a law 
about bribery was passed by Lucius Piso, when previously 
there had been no such law. But afterwards there were so 
many laws, and each successive one more severe, so many 
jiersons arraigned, so many condemned, such an Italian war 
excited through fear of condemnations, such a rifling and 
robbing of our allies, those laws and judgments were sus- 

• Plutarch relates that ^Emilius Paullus, on the conquest of 'Persius, 
king of Macedonia, brought home such an (immense treasure, that the Ro¬ 
man people were entirely relieved from taxes until the consul^ip of Hii- 
tiuB and Pansa, which was the year after Cicero wrote this work. 
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pended, that we arc strong through the weakness of others, 
not through our own valour. 

XXII. Panajtius applauds Afileanus bccauSe he was self- 
denying. Why not applaud him? Ihit in him there were 
other and greateT characteristics; the praise of self-restraint 
was not the praise of the man only, but also of tlios^ times , 
Paullus having possessed himself of tlie whole treasufe of 
the Macedonians, which was most immense, brought so much 
wealth into the treasury, that the spoils of one commander 
put an end to taxes; but to liis own house lie brought nothing 
(except the eternal memory of his name. Africanus, imitating 
his father, was nothing the richer for having overthrown 
Carthage. Wliat! Lucius Memmius, who was his colleague* 
in the censorship, was he the wealthier for having utterly 
destroyed tlie wealtliiest of cities? He prefern^d orna¬ 
menting Italy rather than his own house—although by 
the adornment of ItaW, his own house itself seems to me 
more adorned. No ^ee, then, is more foul (that my dis¬ 
course may return to the point fron» whence it digressed) 
than avarice, especially in great men and such as administer 
the republic. For to make a g.ain of the republic is not only 
base, but wicked also and abominable. Therefore, that wliich 
the Pythian Apollo delivered by his oracle, “that Sparta 
would perish by nothing but its avarice,” he seems to have 
predicU'd not about the Lacedemonians alone, but about all 
opuhmt natitths. Moreover, they who preside over the state 
can by no vmy more readily conciliate the goodwill of the 
multitude than by abstinence and Sidf-restraint. 

Put they who wish to be popular, and upon that account 
either attempt the agrarian affair, that the owners may he 
driven out of their "possessions, or ihink that borrowed 
money sliould be released to the debtors, sap the foundations 
of the constitution ; namely, that concord, in the first place, 
whi<‘h cannot exist when money is exacted from some, and 
forgiven to others ; and equity, in the next place, which is 
entirely subverted, if each be not permitted to possess his 
own. For, ns I said before, this is the peculiar concern of a 
state and city, that every person’s custody of his own 
property be free and undisturbed. And in this destructive 
course to the state they do not obtain even that popu¬ 
larity which they expect; for he whose property is taken is 
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liostile; lie also to whom it is given disguises his willingness 
to accept it, and es})ecially in lent monies he conceals hi^ joy 
that he may not apiicar to have beem insolvent; but lu‘, on 
the other haiul, who receives tin; injury, both remembers and 
proclaims liis indignation; nor if tliey a”e more in number 
to whom it is dislionestly given than those fj*oni Avhom it has 
unjustly taken, arc they even for that caii.-e more sue 
cessful. For these matters an; not determined by number, 
but by weight. Now, what justice is it that lands which 
have been pre-occujiied for many years, or even ages, he who 
was possessed of none should got, but he who was in posses¬ 
sion should lose ? 

XXIII. And on account of this kind of injustice, the 
Lacedicmonians expelled thc;iv Ejdiorus Lysandcr, and put 
to death their king Agis—a tiling which never before had 
happened among them. And from tliat time sucli great 
dissensions ensued, that tyrants .arose, and the nobles were 
exiled, and a constitution admirably e.^tahlished fell to pieces. 
Nor did it fall alone, but also ovcrtliri'.w the rpst ef (Ircece 
by the contagion of evil jirinciples, which liaving sprung 
from the Laecdiemonians, flowial far and wide. VVliat! 
was it not the agrarian contentions that destroyed our own 
Gracchi, sons of that .most illustrious man Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus, and grandsons of Africanus ? But, on the contrary, 
Aratus, tin; Sicyonian, is justly commended, who, Avlien his 
native city had been held foi* fifty years by t, rants, having 
set out from Argos to Sicyon, by a secret entrance got 
possession of the city, and when on a sudden he had over¬ 
thrown the tyrant Nicocles, he restored six hundred exiles, 
who had beeii^th(; wealthiest men of that state, aii<l restored 
freedom to the state by bis corning. But when he [>orceivcd 
a great difficulty about the goods and possessions, because he 
considered it most unjust both that they whom he had 
restored, of whose property others had heem in possession, 
should be in want, and he did not think it very fair that 
possessions of fifty years should be disturbed, because that 
after so long an interval many of those properties were got 
possession of without injustice, by inlieritancc, many by 
purchase, many by marriage portions; he judged neither 
that the properties ought to be taken from the latter, nor 
that these to whom they had belonged should be without satis- 
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faction. When, then, he hail concluded that tliere was need 
of money to arrange tliat matter, he said that he would go to 
Alexandria, and ordered the matter to be uniMsturbed until 
his return. He quickly came to his friend Ptolemy, who was 
then reigning, the second after the building of Alexandria, 
and when he had explained to him that he was desirous to 
liberate his country, and iliformed him of the case, thif 
eminent man readily received constmt from the opulent king 
that he should be assisted with a large sum of money. When 
he liad brought this to Sicyon, l>e tooB to liiraself for his 
council fifteen noblemen, with whom he took cognizance of 
the cases, both of those who held other persons’ ijossessions, 
and of those who had lost their own ; and by valuing the 
possessions, he so managed as to persuade some to prefer 
receiving the money, and yielding up tlie possessions; others 
to think it more convcniimt that there should be paid down 
to them wliat Avas the price, rather than tliey should resume 
possession of their owil! Thus it Avas brought about that all 
departed witjiout a complaint, and concord Avas established. 
Admirable man, and Avortliy to have been born in our nation ! 
Thus it is right to act Avith citizens, not (as Ave have iioav 
seen twice)* to fix up a spiair in the forum,«and subject tlie 
goods of tlie citizens to thb voice of the auctioneer. Hut 
that Greek thought, as became a Avise and superior man, that 
it Avas necessary to consult for all. And this is the highest 
reason and Avfsdom of a^good citizen, not to make divisions 
in the interests of the citizens, but to govern all by the same 
(equity. Should any dAvell free of expense in another man’s 
house ? Why so ? Is it that Avhen I shall have bought, 
built, repaired, exp-uided, you, Avitliout my Avill, should 
enjoy Avhat is mine ?* What else is t^iis but to take from 
some Avhat is theirs ; to give to some what is another man’s? 
15ut Avhat is the meaning of an abolition of debts, unless that 
you should buy an estate Avith my money—that you should 
have the estate, and I should not have my money ? 

XXiV. Wherefore, it ought to be provided that there 
be not such an amount of debt as may injure the state—a 
thing Avhich may *be guarijed against in many ways; not 
that if there shall be such debt the rich should lose their 


• UikUt S}!!:!, ami umlcr Ciesar. 
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rights, and the debtors gain what is another’s—for nothing 
holds the state more firmly together than public credit, 
which cannot at all exist liidess the payment of money lent 
shall be compulsory. It never was more violently agitated 
than in my consulship, that debts should not be paid ; tin*- 
juiitt^r was tried in arms and camps, by every rank and 
d 's?eription of men, whom I resisted in such a manner, that 
til is mischief of such magnitude was removed from the state. 
Never wsxs debt either greater, or better and more easily 
paid. For the hd|[)c of defrauding being frustrated, the 
necessity of paying followed. But on the other liand, this 
man, now our victor,* but who was vanquished then, lias 
accomplished the things wliicli he had in view, wlien it was 
now a matter of no importance to himself. So great was 
the desire in him of doing Avrong, that the nu*re Avrong- 
doing delighted liim, altliough there Avas not a motive for it. 
From this kind of liberality, tlien, to gi\ e to some, to take 
from others, they Avill keep aloof aa^io Avonld preserve the 
commonwealth, and will take particular care that each may 
hold his OAVii in equity of right and judgimaits ; and neither 
that advantage be taken of the poorer class, on account of 
their humbleimss, nor that envy be prejudicial to the rich, 
either in keeping or ircovcring'their oavii. ThcyAvill besides 
increase the poAver of the state in Avhattivcr Avay they can, 
either abroad or at home, in authority, territories, tributes. 
'J'hcse are the duties of great men. These were practised 
among our ancestors j th(*y who persevere in those kinds of 
duties, Avill, along Avith the highest advantage to the republic, 
themselves obtain both great popularity and glory. 

Now, in these precepts about things profitable, Antijialer 
the Tyrian, a StoicyAvho lately died iH Athens, coirsiders that 
two things are passed over by Panaitius—the ear(i of health 
and of property—Avhich matters I fancy Avcrc passtal ov(t by 
that very eminent philosopher because they Avere obvious ; 
they certainly are useful. Now, health is supported by under¬ 
standing one’s OAvn constitution, and by observing what things 

are accustomed to do one good or injury^ ; and by temperance 
% 

* CsBsar,' who was suspected of a share in Cataline’s conspiracy, after¬ 
wards, in the first year of his dictatorship, when he was himself no longer 
in debt, passed a law, abolishing the fourth j^art of all debts. 

t Lord liacon miglit be supposed to have had this passage before him 
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ill all food and manner of living, for the sake of preserving 
the body j and by forbearance in pjcasures ; ari^l lastly, by 
the skill of those to whose profession these things belong. 
Wealth ought to be acquired by those means in which there 
is no disgrace, but preserved by diligence and frugality, and 
increased, too, by the same i|ieans. These matters Xenoj^op. u 
the Socratic phllosoplicr, lias discussed very completely in 
that book which is entitled Q^conomics, which I, when I was 
about that age at which you are now, tmnslated from the 
Greek into Latin. 

XXV. But a comjiarison of profitable things, since 
this was the fourth head, but passed over by Panactius, is 
often necessary. For it is usual to compare the good estate 
of the body with external advantages, and cxt(*rnal with 
thos(i of the bod}’^, and tliosc of the body among tliomselves, 
and external witli external. The good estate of the body is 
compared with extermd jjkilvaiitages in this manner, that you 
had rather be luadtliy tliaii wealthy. , External with those 
of the body in this maimer, to be wealth;^ rather than of the 
greatest physical strength. Those of the body among them¬ 
selves, thus, that good health should be preferred to pleasure, 
and strength to sjieed. Bu^ tlie comparisoh of external 
objects is thus, tliat glory should be pfeferred to wealth, a 
city income, to a country one. Of which kind of comparison 
is that iN‘ply of^Calo tluj elder, of whom, when inquiry was 
made, wJiat was the best policy in the management of one’s 
property, he answered, “ Good grazing.” “What was next?” 
“Tolerable grazing.” “Wliat third?” “Bad grazing.” 
“What iourth ?” “Tilling.” And when he who had 
interrogated him inqiiirqfl, “ What do you think of lending 
at usury ?” 'J'Ik'ii Cato answered, “ Whaft do you think of 
killing a man ?”* From which, and many other things, it 

when he wrote the first paragraph of his thirtieth Essay on " Regimen of 
Health.” “ There is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of physic ; a 
man’s own observation, what hu finds good of, and what he finds hurt of, is 
tlie best physic to preserve health ; hut it is a safer conclusion to say * This 
agrecth not Avell with mc,J.herefore I will not continue it,’ than this, ‘ I find 
no offence of this, therefore 1 may it,’ for stren^h of nature in youth 
pusses over many excesses which iirc owing a man till his age. Discern of 
the coming on of ycui's, and think not to do The same things still; for age 
will not be defied.”—Rucon’s Essays, Thirtieth Essay. 

• “ Many have made witty invectives against usury. They say that it is a 

I 
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ought to be understood that it is usual to make comparisons 
of profitable things; and that this was rightly added as 
fourth head of investigating our duties. But about this 
entire head, about gaining money, about letting it out, also 
about spending it, the matter is discussed to more advantage 
^Jertain most estimable persons* sitting at the middle 
Janus, than by any philosophers in any school. Yet these 
things ought to be understood; for they relate to utility, 
about which we lifl,ve discoursed in this book. We will next 
pass to what remains. 


pity the devil should have God’s part, which is the tithe ; that the usurer is 
the greatest sabbath breaker, because his plough gocth every Sunday ; that 
the usurer is the drone that Virgil speaketh of:— 

'Ignavum fucos pccus a prsesepibus arcent:* 

that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for mankind after the 
fall which was, ‘in sudore vultus tui comedos pancm tumn ’ not ‘ in sudoro 
vultus alicni:’ that usurers should have' orange-tawny bonnets, because 
they do judaise ; that it is against nature for money to beget money, 
and the like. 1 say thi: only, that usury is a ‘ conccssuip propter duritiem 
cordis:’ for since there must be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard 
of heart as they will not lend freely, usury must be permitted. Some 
others have made suspicious and cunning propositions of banks, discovery 
of men’s estates,' and other inventions; but few have spoken of usury 
usefully.”—Bacon’s Essays, Essay 41,' 

• lie is B])eaking ironically of the usurers, numbers of whom frequented 
the middle; Janus in the forum. 


END OF SECOND BOOK. 
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I. Publius Scitio, my son Marcus, »lio who first was 
surnamed Africanus, was accustomed, as Cato, who was 
nearly of the same age as he, has written, to say “that he 
was never less at leisure than when at hnsure, nor less alone 
than when he was alone.” A truly noble saying, and worthy 
of a great and wise man, which declares j:hat both in his 
leisure he was accustomed to reflect on business, and in 
solitude to converse with himself; so that he never was idle, 
and sometimes was not jn need of the conversation of an¬ 
other. Tims, leisure and solitude, tAvo things which cause 
languor to others, sharpened him. I cibuld w'ish it were in 
my power to say the same. But if I cannot quite attain to 
any intimation of so great an excellence of disposition, I 
comci very near it, in will a^ least. For, being debarred by 
impious arms and force from public* affairs and forensic 
business, I remain in retirement; and on that account 
having left the city, wandering about the fields, f am often 
alone. But n’bither is this leisure to be compared with the 
leisure of Africanus, nor this solitude Avitli that. For he, 
reposing from the most honourable employments of the state, 
sometimes took leisure to himself, and sometimes betook 
himself from the concQjirse and haunts of mcif into his soli¬ 
tude as into a haven: bijt my rctireme/lt is occasioned by 
the want of business, not by the desire of repose. For, the 
senate being extinct, and courts of justice abolished, what is 
there that I could do worthy of myself, either in the senate- 
house or in the forum ? Thus, I who formerly lived in the 
greatest celebrity, and before the eyes of the citizens, now 
shunning the sight of wicked men, with whom all places 
abound, conceal myself as far as it is possible, tend often 
am alone. But since we have been taught by learned men, 
that out of evils it is fit not only to choose the least, but also 
from those very evils to gather whatever good is in them^ I 

I 2 
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therefore am both enjoying rest—not such, indeed, as he 
ought who formerly procured rest for the state,—and 1 am 
not allowing that solitude which nec(‘ssity, not inclination, 
brings mo, to be spent in idleness. Although, in my judg¬ 
ment, Africanus obtained greater praise.’ For there are ex- 
no monuments of his genius committed to writing— 
no work of his leisure—no employment of liis solitude. 
From wliich it ought to be understood, that he was never 
either idle or solitery, because of the activity of his mind, 
and the investigation of those things which he pursued in 
thought. But I who have not so mucli strength tliat I can 
be drawn away from solitude by sil(?nt thought, turn all my 
study and care to this labour of composition. And thus I 
liave written more in a short time, since tlui overthrow of 
the republic, than in the many years while it stood. 

II. But as all philosophy, my Cicero, is fruitful and pro¬ 
fitable, and no part of it iiiicultivated and descu't—so no part 
in it is more fruitful and profitable, than that about duties, 
from which the rule's of living oonsistciiLly and virtuously 
are derived. Wherefore, although i trust you constantly 
hear and learn these matters from my friend Ch’atippiis, the 
prince of the philosophers witl^in our Jiicinory, yet I tliink 
it is beneficial that *your ejirs should ring on all sides 
with such discourse, and that they, if it were possible, should 
hear nothing else. Whi(;h, as it ought to be done by all 
who design to enter upon a virtuous life, so T know not 
but it ought by no one more than you ; for you stand under 
no .small expectation of emulating my industry—under a 
great one of emulating my lionours—under no small one, per- 
liaps, of my failie. Besides, you have incurred a heavy responsi¬ 
bility both from Atnens and Cratigpus; and since you liave 
gone to these as to a mart for good qualities, it would be most 
scandalous to return empty, disgracing the reputation both 
of the city and of the master. Wherefore, try and ac¬ 
complish as much as you can, labour with your mind and 
with your industry (if it be labour to learn rather than a 
pleasure), and do not permit that, when all things have been 
supplied by me, you should seem to liave been wanting to 
yourself. But let this suffice; for we have often written 
much to you for the purpose of encouraging you. Now let 
us return to the remaining part of our proposed division. 
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Pannctiup, then, wlio witliout controversy has discoursed 
most accurately about duties, and whom 1, making some cor¬ 
rection, have principally followeS, having proposcnl three 
li(;ads under wliicli men were accustomed to deliberate and 
consult about dutyA-one, when they were in doubt whether 
that about which they were considering was virtuous oiibase,- 
another, wliether iisel’iil or unprofitable; a third, when that 
which had the appearance of virtue was in opposition to that 
whicli seemed useful, how this ought to J)e determined ; he 
unfolded the two first heads in three books, but on the third 
head he. said that he would afterwards write, but did not 
perform what ho iiad promised. At which 1 am the more 
surprised on this account, that it is recorded by his disciple 
Posidonius, tliat Panmtius lived tliirty years after lie had 
published those books. And I am surprised that this matter 
should be only briefly touched on by Posidonius in some 
commimtaries, especial^ when he writes that there is no 
suliject in all philosophy so necessary. But by no means do 
1 agree witli4:lioso avIio deny that this •subject was casually 
omitted by Punirtiiis, but that it was designedly abandoned, 
and that it ought not to have been written at all, because 
utility conhl never be in opposition to virtue. On which 
point is one thing tliat may admit a doubt; whether this head, 
which is third in the division of Panoetius, ought to have 
been taken up, or whether it ought to have been*altogether 
omitted. Th^ other thing cannot be doubted, that it was 
undertaken by Panretius, but left unfinished. For he who 
has completed two parts out of a three-fold division, must 
have a third remaining. Besides, jn the end of the third 
book he promises that^ ho will afterwards wiite about this 
third part. To this is also added a sutflk:ient witness, Posi¬ 
donius, who in a certain letter writes that Publius liutilius 
Rufus, who had been a disciple of Panretius, had been ac¬ 
customed to say, that as no painter could be found who could 
finish that part of the Coan Venus which Apelles had left 
unfinished (for the beauty of the countenance left no hope of 
making the rest of tlu; body correspond), so no one could go 
through with those things which Panaetius had omitted, on 
account of the excellence of those parts which he had com¬ 
pleted. 

III. Wherefore, there cannot be a doubt about the opinion 
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of PantBtius; but whether it was right in him, or otherwise, 
to join this third part to the investigation of duty, about 
this, perhaps, there may be a question. For whether virtue 
be the only good, as is the opinion of the Stoics, or whether 
that which is virtuous be, as it appears to your Peripatetics, 
^ mv.ch the greatest good, that all things placed on the other 
si(ie have scarcely the smallest weight; it is not to be doubted 
but that utility never can compare with virtue. Therefore 
we have learned tjjiat Socrates used to execrate those who 
had first separated in theory those things cohering in nature. 
To Avhom, indeed, the Stoics have so far assented, that they 
considered that whatever is virtuous is useful, and that no¬ 
thing can be useful which is not virtuous.. Put if Panajtius 
was one who would say that virtue was to be cultivated only 
on this account, because it was a means of procuring profit, 
as they do who measure the desirableness of objects cither 
by pleasure or by the absence of pain, it would be allowable 
for him to say that our interest sometimes is opposed to 
virtue. But as he was one wiio judged tliat alone to be good 
which is virtuous, but that of such things as oppose this 
with some appearance of utility, neither the accession can 
make life better, nor the loss make it worse, it appears that 
lie ought not to have 'introduced a deliberation of this kind, 
in which what seems profitable could be compared with that 
which is Virtuous. For what is called the summum bonum 
by the Stoics, to live agreeably toiiiaturc, has, 1 conceive, 
this meaning—always to conform to virtue; and as to all 
other things which may be according to nature, to take 
them if they should not .be repugnant to virtue. And since 
this is so, some think that this comparison is improperly in¬ 
troduced, and that ‘Jo principle should be laid down upon 
this head. And, indeed, that perfection of conduct which is 
properly and truly called so, exists in the wise alone, and 
can never be separated from virtue. But in those persons 
in whom there is not perfect wisdom, that perfection can 
indeed by no means exist; but the likeness of it can. For 
the Stoics call all those duties about whiph we arc discours¬ 
ing in these books, mean dutiea-(media officia). These are 
common, and extend widely, which many attain by the good¬ 
ness of natural disposition, and by progressive improvement. 
But that duty which the same philosophers call right (rec- 
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turn), is perfect and absolute, and, as the same philosophers 
say, has all the parts perfect, and cannot fall to the lot of any 
but the wise man. But when ahything is ^terformed in 
which mean duties appear, it seems to be abundantly perfect, 
because the vulgar Qo not at all understand how far it falls 
short of the perfect; but as far as they nnderstand,^they, 
think there is nothing wanting. Which same thing comes 
to pass in poems, in pictures, and in many other matters, 
that those things which should not be cymmended, the un¬ 
skilful are delighted Avitli and commend; on this account, I 
suppose, that there is in these things some merit which 
catches the unskilful, who indeed are unable to judge what 
deficiency there may be in each. Therefore, when they are 
apprised of it by the initiated, they readily abandon their 
opinion. 

IV. These duties, then, of which we are discoursing in 
these books, they* say i^re virtuous in some secondary degree 
—not peculiar to the wise alone, but common to every de¬ 
scription of men. By these, therefore, all are moved in 
whom there is a natural disposition towards virtue. Nor, 
indeed, when the tAvo Decii or the two Scipios are comme¬ 
morated as brave men, or Avhen Fabriciiis tand Aristides are 
called just, is either an example of fortitude looked for from 
the former, or of justice from the latter, as from Aviso men. 
For neilher of these Avas aausc in such a sense as wb wish the 
term wise maif to bo understood. Nor were these wlio were 
esteemed and named wise, Marcus Cato and Caius Lmlius, 
wise men; nor were even those famous sevcn,f but from the 
frequent performance of mean duties they boro some simili¬ 
tude and appcarancti of Avise men. Wherefor#, it is neither 
right to compare that which is truly virtuous Avith Avliat is 
repugnant to utility, nor should that which we commonly 
call virtuous, Avhich is cultivated by those Avho AAdsIi to be 
esteemed good men, ever be compared Avith profits. And 
that virtue which falls Avithin our comprehension is as much 
to be maintained and preserved by us, as that which is 
properly called, and which truly is virtue, is by. the wise. 
For otherwise, whatever adAsancement is made towards vir¬ 
tue, it cannot be maintained. But these remarks are made 

* The Stoics. 

t The seven wise men of Greece. 
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regarding those who arc considered good men, on account 
of their observance of duties; but those who measure all 
things by profit and advantage, and who do not consider 
that those things are outweighed by virtue, are accustomed, 
in deliberating, to compare virtue with that which they 
think profitable ; good men are not so accustomed. Tlien*- 
'fere, I think that Panmtius, wlien he said that men wen; 
accustomed to deliberate on this compaiisoii, meant this 
very thing which ^e expressed,—only that it was their cus¬ 
tom, not that it was also their duty. For not only to think 
more of what seems profitable than what is virtuous, but 
even to compare them one with the other, and to hesitate 
between them, is most shameful. What is it, then, that is 
accustomed at times to raise a doubt, and seems necessary 
to be considered ? I believe, whenever a doubt arises, 
it is what the character of that action may be about 
which one is considering. For oftentimes it happens, that 
what is accustomed to be generally considered disreputable, 
may l)e found not 4o be disreputable. For the sake of ex¬ 
ample, let a case be supposed which has a wide applica¬ 
tion. What can be greater wickedness than to slay not 
only a man, but even an intimate friend ? Has he then in¬ 
volved himself in guilt, who slays a tyrant, however inti¬ 
mate ? He does not appear so to the Roman people at least, 
who of all great exploits deem that the most honourable.* 

** 

• ** Tyrannicide, or the assassination of usurpers and oppressive ]»rincc8, 
was highly extolled in ancient times, because it both freed mankind from 
many of these monsters, and soemod to keep the others in awe whom the 
sword or poniard could not reach. But history and experience having since 
convinced us th^t this practice increases the jealousy and cruelty of princes, 
a Timoleon and a Bru^pus, though treated mth indulgence on account ot 
the prejudices of their times, arc now considered as very improper models 
for imitation.’*—Hume's “ Dissertation on the Passions.” 

“ The arguments in favour of tyrannicide are built upon a very obvious 
principle. ’Justice ought universally to be administered. Crimes of an 
inferior description are restrained, or pretended to be restrained, by the ordi¬ 
nary operations of jurisprudence. But criminals, by whom the welfare of 
the whole is attacked, and who overturn the liberties of mankind, are out of 
the reach of this restraint. If justice be partially administered in subordi¬ 
nate cases, and the rich man be able tq oppress the poor with .impunity, it 
must be admitted that a few examples of this sort are insufficient to autho¬ 
rize the last appeal of human beings; but no man will deny that the case 
of the usurper and the despot is of the most atrocious nature. In this in¬ 
stance, sdl the provisions of civil policy being superseded, and justice poi- 
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Has expediency, then, overcome virtue ? Nay, rather, expe¬ 
diency has followed virtue. Therefore, that we may be 
able to decide without any mistal^c, if ever tl*at which wc 
call expediency (utile) shall appear to be at variance with 
tliat which we uriSerstand to be virtuous (honestum), a 
certain rule ought to be ^established, which if we wijl fol¬ 
low in comparing such cases, wc shall never fail in our 
duty. But this rule will be one conformable to the reason¬ 
ing and discipline of the Stoics chiefly,,which, indeed, we 
arc following in these books, because, though both by the 
ancient Academicians and by your Peripatetics, who for¬ 
merly were the same sect, things which are virtuous 
are preflvred to those which seem expedient; nevertheless, 
those subjects are more nobly treated of by those* to whom 
whatever is virtuous seems also expedient, and nothing ex¬ 
pedient which is not virtuous, than by those according to 

floned at tlie source, every irifin is left to execute for himself the decrees of 
immutable equity.’ It may, however, be doubted, whether the destniction 
of a tyrant bo, in any respect, a case of exception from the rules proper to 
])e observed upon ordimiry occasions. The tyrant h.'i8, indeed, no particular 
security annexed to his person, and may be killed with ns little scruple as 
any other man, when the object is that of repelling pc^rsonal assault. In 
all other cases, the extirpation of the offender by self-appointed authority, 
docs not apjiear to be the appropriate mode of counteracting injustice. For, 
first, either the nation, whose tyrant you would destroy, is ripe for the as¬ 
sertion and maintenance of its libcrt}'^, or it is not. If it Hb, the tyrant 
ought to l»e dcpo.%d with every appearance of publicity. Nothing can be 
more impniper, than for an affair, interesting to the general weal, to be con¬ 
ducted as if it were an act of darkness and shame. It is an ill lesson we 
read to mankind, when a proceeding, built upon the broad basis of general 
justice, is permitted to shrink from public scrutiny. The pistol and the 
dagger may as easily be made the auxiliaries of vice as of^^ virtue. To pro¬ 
scribe all Violence, and negket no means of infori^ation and impartiality, is 
the most effectual security we can have for an issue conformable to reason 
and truth. If, on the other hand, the nation be not ripe for a state of free¬ 
dom, the man who assumes to himself the right of interposing violence, 
may indeed show the fervour of his conception, and gain a certain noto¬ 
riety ; but he will not fail to be the author of new calamities to his coun¬ 
try. The consequences of tyrannicide are well known. If the attempt 
j>rove abortive, it renders the tyrant ten times more bloody, ferocious, and 
cruel than before. If it succeed, and the tyranny be restored, it produces 
the same effect upon his successors. In the climate of despotism some so¬ 
litary virtues may spring up ; but m the midst of plots and conspiracies, 
there is neither truth, nor confidence, nor love, nor humanity.'’—Godwin’s 
“ Political Justice,” book iv. chap. iv. 

• The Stoics. 
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whom that may be virtuous which is not expedient, and that 
expedient which is not virtuous. But to us, our Academic 
sect gives this great licence, that we, whatever may seem 
most probable, by our privilege are at liberty to maintain. 
But I return to my rule. ^ 

^ Vf To take away wrongfully, /hen, from another, and for 
one man to advance his own interest by the disadvantage 
of another man, is more contrary to nature than death, than 
poverty, than pain, than any other evils which can befall 
eitlicr our bodies or external circumstances. For, in the 
first place, it destroys human intercourse and society; for 
if wc will be so disposed that each for his own gain shall 
despoil or offer violence to another, the inevitable conse¬ 
quence is, that the society of the human race, which 
is most consistent with nature, will be broken asunder. 
As, supposing each member of the body was so disposed as 
to think it could be well if it should draw to itself the 
health of the adjacent member, it is inevitable that the 
whole body would* be debilitated and wouid perish ; so 
if each of us should seize for himself the interests of 
another, and wrest whatever he could from each for the sake 
of his own enfolument, the necessary consequence is, that 
human society and community would bo overturned. It is 
indeed allowed, nature not opposing, that each should rather 
acquire for himself than for another, whatever pertains to 
the enjoyment of life ; but nature* does not allow this, that 
by the spoliation of others we should increase our own 
means, resources, and opulence. Nor indeed is this forbid¬ 
den by nature alone—that is, by the law of nations—^but 
it is also in the same manner enacted by the municipal laws 
of countries, by which government is supported in individual 
states, that it should not be lawful to injure another man for 
the sake of one’s own advantage.'’-' For this the laws look to, 
this they require, that the union of the citizens should be 
unimpaired; those who are for severing it they coerce by 
death, by banishment, by imprisonment, by fine. But what 
declares this much more is our natural reason, which is a 
law divine and human, which he who is willing to obey, 
(and aU will obey it who are willing to live according to 

* La plus sublime vertu cst negative j elle nous instruit de ne jamais 
faire du mal a personae.*’—^Rousseau. 
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nature) never will suffer himself to covet what is another 
person’s, and to assume to himself that which he shall have 
wrongfully taken from another.* i\)r loftiness sTnd greatness 
of iiiind, and likewise community of feeling, justice, and libe¬ 
rality, are much more in accordance with nature, than plea¬ 
sure, than life, than riches-j-which things, even to coi]|^emn 
and count as nothing in comparison with the common good, 
is the part of a great and lofty soul. Therefore, to take away 
wrongfully from another for the sake o^ one’s own advan¬ 
tage, is more contrary to nature than death, than pain, than 
other considerations of the same kind. And likewise, to 
undergo the greatest labours and inquietudes for the sake, if 
it were possible, of preserving or assisting all nations— 
imitating that Hercules whom the report of men, mindful of 
his benefits, has placed in the council of the gods f—is more 
in accordance with nature than to live in solitude, not only 
without any inquietudc|^ but even amidst the greatest plea¬ 
sures, abounding in all manner of wealth, though you should 
also excel in beauty and strength. Wherefore, every man of 
the best and m6st noble disposition much prefers that life 
to tliis. From whence it is evinced, that man, obeying 
nature, cannot injure men. In the next* place, he who 
injures another that he may himself attain some advantage, 
either tJiinks that he is doing nothing contrary to nature, or 
thinks that death, poverty, pain, the loss of children, of 
kindred, and olf friends, ^ire more to be avoided than doing 

* “ The word natural is commonly taken in so many senses, and is of so 
loose a signifiCiitiun, that it seems vain to dispute whether justice bo natural 
or not. If belf-lo\c, if benevolence, be natural to man—if reason and fore¬ 
thought he albo natural—th^n may the same epithet be applied to justice, 
order, fidelity, property, society. Men’s inclination, their necessities, lead 
them to combine; their understanding and experience tell them that this 
combination is impossible, where each governs himself by no rule, and pays 
no regard to the possessions of others : and from tiiese passions and reflec¬ 
tions conjoined, as soon as we observe like passions and reflections in others, 
the sentiment of justice, throughout all ages, has infallibly and certainly 
had place in some degree or other, in every individual of tho human 
species. In so sagacious an animal, what necessarily arises from the 
exertion of his intellecvual faculties, may justly be esteemed natural.”— 
Hume’sPrinciples of Morals.” Appendix III. ^ • 

f Horace adopts the same illustration in the following passage: 

” Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori: 

Coelo Musa beat. Sic Jovis interest 

Optatis epulis impiger Hercules.” 

Lib. It. Carm, 8, ver. 28—30. 
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injury to another. If he thinks that nothing is done con¬ 
trary to nature by injuring men, what use is there in dis¬ 
puting with him who would altogether take away from man 
what is human ? But if he thinks that indeed is to be 
shunned, but that those things, death, poverty, pain, are much 
.worpe, ho errs in tliis, that he tliinks any dcieet, either of 
body or fortune, more grievous than the defects of the mind. 

VI, One tiling, therefore, ought to be aimed at by all men ; 
that the interest of each individually, and of all collectively, 
should be the same; for if each should grasp at his individual 
interest, all human society will be dissolved. And also, if 
nature enjoins this, that a man should desire to consult the in¬ 
terest of a man, whoever he is, for the very reason that he is 
man, it necessarily follows that, as the nature, so the interest, 
of all mankind, is a common one. If that be so, we are all 
included under one and the same law of nature ; and if this 
loo be true, we are certainly prohibited by the law of nature 
from injuring another. But the fii’ht is true ; therefore, tlie 
last is true. For that which some say, that they would take 
nothing wrongfully, for the sake of tlieif own advantage, 
from a parent or brother, but that the case is different with 
other citizens. Is indeed absurd. These establish tlie prin¬ 
ciple that they have nothing in the way of right, no society 
with their fellow citizens, for the sake of the common 
interest—an opinion which tears asunder the whole social 
compact. They, again, who say that a regard ought to be 
had to J;j11ow citizens, but deny that it ought to foreigners, 
break up the common society of the human race, which, 
being withdrawn, bencficcnec, liberality, goodness, justice^ 
are utterly abolished. But they who tear up these things 
should be judged impious, even towards the immortal gods ; 
for they overturn the society established by them among 
men, the closest bond of which society is, the consideration that 
it is more contrary to nature that man, for the sake of his own 
gain, should wrongfully take from man, than that he should en¬ 
dure all such disadvantages, either external or in the person, or 
even in the mind itself, as arc not the effects of injustice. For 
that one virtue, justice, is the mistress and queen of all virtues.* 


* “ There is no virtue bo truly great and godlike as justice ; most of the 
other virtues are the virtues of created beings, or accommodated to our 
nature, as we are men. Justice is that which is practised by God himself, 
and to be practised in its perfection by none but him. Omniscience and 
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Some person will perhaps say—should not the wise man, 
then, if himself famished with hunger, wrest food from 
aiiotlicr, some good-for-nothing fellow ? By n8 means ; for 
my life is not more useful to me, than such a disposition 
of mind tliat J woifld do violence to no man for the sake 
of my own advantage. ^Vliat! If a worthy man ^ould 
despoil riialaris, a cruel and outrageous tyrant, of his gar¬ 
ments, that he might not himself perish with cold, should he 
not do it ? These points arc very easy.to decide. For if 
you will wrongfully take away anything from a good-for- 
nothing man for tlie sake of your own interest, you will act 
unsociably and contrary to the law of nature. But if you 
be one wJio can bring much advantage to the state, and to 
human society if you remain in life, it may not deserve to 
bii rcpreliended should you wrongfully take anything upon 
that account from another. But if that be not the case, 
it is ratlier the duty of j;ach to bear his own misfortune, than 
wrongfully to take from the comforts of anotlier. Disease, 
then, or poverty, or anytliing of this sert, is not more con¬ 
trary to nature than is tlic wrongful taking or coveting what 
is another's. But tlie desertion of the common interest is 
contrary to nature, for it is unjust. Therefore, tlie very law 
of nature which preserves and governs the interest of men, 

omnipotence arc requisite for the full exertion of it; the orfe to discover 
every dcj^rco of ul5ri;>htntS3 orjiiiquity in thoughts, words, and actions; the 
other to me.'isure out .ind impart suitable rewards and punishments. 

‘‘As to be perfectly just is ati attribute in the divine nature, to be so to 
the utmost of our abilities is the glory of a man. Such a one who has the 
public administration in his hands, acts like the representative of his Maker, 
in reeomjicnsiug the virhums and punishing the offender. By the extir¬ 
pating of a criminal he a\eri 3 the judgments of leaven when ready to fall 
upon .an impious peo])le; or, as my friend Cato expresses it much better in 
a sentiment conformable to his character;— 

“ ‘ When by just vengeance impious mortals perish, 

The gods behold their punishment with pleasure. 

And lay th’ uplifted thunderbolt aside.* 

When a nation loses its regard to justice; when they do not look upon it 
as something venerable, holy, and inviolable; when any of them dare pre¬ 
sume to lessen affront, or verify those wh«) ha\'e the distribution of it in 
their hands; when a judge is capable of being influenced by dny thing but 
law, or a cause may bo recommended by any thing that is foreign to its 
own merits, we may venture to pronounce that such a nation is hastening 
to its ruin.”— Guardian^ No. 99. 
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decrees undoubtedly that things necessary for living should 
be transferred from an inert and useless fellow to a wise, 
good, and br'ave man, wh6, if he should perish, would largely 
take away from the common good ; provided he do this* in 
such a manner, that he do not, through thinking well of 
himself, and loving himself, make this an excuse for com¬ 
mitting injustice. Thus will he always discharge his duty, 
advancing the interests of mankind, and that human so¬ 
ciety of which I so often make mention.f Now, as to what 
relates to Phalaris, the decision is very easy ; for we have no 
society with tyrants, but rather the widest separation from 
them ; nor is it contrary to nature to despoil, if you can, him 

* That is, provided he transfer to himself the necessaries of life from a 
worthless person. 

+ “In a loose and general view,” says Godwin, “ 1 and my neighbour are 
both of us men ; and of consequence entitled to equal attention. Tlut, in 
reality, it is probable that one of us is a being of more worth ami im¬ 
portance than the other. A man is of mord'worth than a beast, because, 
being possessed of higher faculties, he is capable of a more refined and 
genuine happiness. In the same manner the illustrioiiS Archbishop of 
Cambray was of more worth than his valet, and there are few of us that 
would hesitate to pronounce, if his palace were in flames, and the life of 
only one of them cpuld bo preserved, which of the two ouglit to be pre¬ 
ferred. But there is another ground of preference, besides the private con¬ 
sideration of one of tlicm being farther removed from the state of a mere 
animal. We are not connected with one or two percipient beings, but with 
a society, a 'nation, and in some sense with the whole family of mankind. 
Of consequence that life ought to be preferred which ./ill be most con¬ 
ducive to the general good. In saving the hie of Fcnelon, suppose at that 
moment ho conceived the project of his immortal Telemachus, I should 
have been promoting the benefit of thousands who have been cured by the 
perusal of that work of some error, vice, and consequent unliappincss. 
Nay, my benefit would extend further than this; for every individual thus 
cured, has bccom*e a better member of society, and has contributed in his 
turn to the happiness, in^rmation, and improvement of others. Suppose 
1 had been myself the vnlct, 1 ought to have chosen to die rather than 
Fenelon should have died; the life of Fcnelon was really preferable to that 
of the valet. But understanding is* the faculty that perceives the truth of 
this and similar propositions, and justice is the principle that regulates my 
conduct accordingly. It would have been just in the valet to have pre¬ 
ferred the archbishop to himself; to have done othenvise would have been 
a breach of justice. Suppose the valet had been my brother, my father, or 
my benefactor, this would not alter the truth of the proposition. The life 
of Fenelon wbuld still be more valuable than that of the valet; and justice, 
pure and unadulterated justice, would still have preferred that which was 
most valuable. Justice would have taught me to save the life of Fenelon 
nt the expense of the other."—Political Justice,.book ii. chap. ii. 
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whom it is a virtue to slaj—and this pestilential and impious 
class ought to be entirely exterminated from the community 
of mankind. For as certain limbs afe amputated,•both if they 
themselves have begun to be destitute of blood, and, as it 
were, of life, and if •they injure the other parts of the body, 
so the brutality and ferocity of a beast in the figure of a 
man, ought to be cut off frhm the common body, as it ^cre, 
of humanity. 

Of this sort are all those questions in which our duty is 
sought out of the circumstances of the cas^. 

VII. In this manner, then, I think Panactius would have 
pui'sued these subjects, had not some accident or occupation 
interrupted his design ; for which same deliberations there 
are in liis former books rules sufficiently numerous, by which 
it can be perceived what ought to be avoided on account of 
its baseness, and what therefore need not be avoided, because 
it is not at all base. But since I am putting, as it were, the 
top ujion a work incomfWcte, yet nearly finished, as it is the 
custom of gcqptietcrs not to demonstrate everything, but to 
require tliat some postulates be granted to them, that they 
may more readily explain what they intend, so I ask of you, 
my Cicero, that you grant me, if you cao, that nothing 
except what is virtuous is vTorthy to be sought for its own 
sake. J3iit if this be not allowed you by Cratippus,* still 
you will at least grant that what is virtuous is most worthy 
to be sought for its own sake. Wliichever of the two you 
please is sufficient for me, and sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other, seems the more probable; nor does anything 
else seem probable, f 

And in the first place, Panaetius is to be defended in this, 
that he did not say that the really expcjjiient could ever be 
opposed to the virtuous (for it was not permitted to him f to 
say so), but only those things which seemed expedient. But 

* Cratippus, as a Peripatetic, held that virtue was not the only good, 
but that other things, such as health, &c. were good, and therefore to be 
sought for their own sakes, tliough in a less degree than virtue; or, in other 
words, the Peripatetics admitted natural as well as moral good—the Stoics 
did not. 

+ That is to say, he does not admit the probability of the cSrrectness of 
such ns Epicurus, or Hieron}Tnue, &c. who held that pleasure, the absence 
of pain, &c. were worth seeking on their own account. 

$ Because he was a Stoic. 
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he often bears testimony that nothing is expedient which is 
not likewise virtuous—nothing virtuous wliich is not likewise 
expedient; and he denies’'that any greater mischief has ever 
attacked the race of men than the opinion of those persons 
who would separate these things, it wds not, therefore, in 
order that we should prefer the expedient to the virtuous, 
but in order tliat wc should decide between tliein without 
error, if ever they should come in collision, that he intro¬ 
duced that opposition which seemed to have, not which has, 
existence. This part, therefore, thus abandoned, I will com¬ 
plete with no help, but, as it is said, with my own forces 
For there has not, since the time of Panaitius, been anything 
delivered upon this subject, of all the works which have 
come to my hands, that meets my approbation. 

VlII. When, therefore, any appearance of expediency is 
presented to you, you are necessarily alTectcd by it; but if, 
when you direct your attention to it, you see moral turpitud<j 
attached to that which offers the appearance of expediency, 
then you are under an obligation not to abandon expcdieiuiy, 
but to understand that there cannot be real expediency 
where there is moral turpitude ; because, since nothing is 
so contrary to nature as moral turpitude (for nature desires 
the upright, the suitable, and tlie consistent, and rejects the 
reverse), and nothing is so agreeable to nature as expe¬ 
diency, sttrely expediency and turpitude cannot co-exist in 
the same subject. And again, since we ’^are born for 
virtue, and this either is the only thing to be desired, as 
it appeared to Zeno, or is at least to bo considered weightier 
in its entire importance than all other things, as is the 
opinion of Aristotle, it is the necessary consequence, that 
whatever is virtuoKS either is the only, or it is the highest 
good ; but whatever is good is certainly useful—therefore, 
whatever is virtuous is useful.* Wherefore, it is an error 

* The following parallel passage will not only show how nearly the 
ethics of Cicero approach to those of a Christian philosopher, but will also 
suggest the reason why they are not entirely coincident. *‘lt is sufficiently 
evident,” says Dymond, upon tiie principles which have hitherto been 
advanced, '* that considerations of utility arc only tlo far obligatory, as they 
are in accordance with the moral law. Pursuing, however/ the method 
which .has been adopted in the two last chapters, it may he observed that 
this subserviency to the Divine will, appears to be required by the written 
revelation. Tliat habitual preference of futurity to the present time which 
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of bad men, which, when it grasps at something which seems 
useful, separates it immediately from virtue. Hence spring 
stilettos, hence poisons, hence forgery of wills,^cnce thefts, 
embezzlements, hence robberies and extortions from allies 
and fellow citizens,•hence the intolerable oppressions of ex¬ 
cessive opulence—hence, in fine, even in free states, the lust 
of sway, than which notlfing darker or fouler can be*con¬ 
ceived. For men view the profits of transactions with false 
judgment, but they do not see the punishment—I do not 
say of the laws, which they often breaV through, but of 
moral turpitude itself, which is most severe. Wherefore, 
this class of sceptics should be put out of our consider¬ 
ation (as being altogether wicked and impious), who 
hesitate whether they should follow that which they see is 
virtuous, or knowingly contaminate themselves with wicked¬ 
ness. For the guilty deed exists in the very hesitation, even 
though they shall not have carried it out. Therefore, such 
matters should not be af all deliberated about, in which the 
very deliberation is criminal ; and also from every delibera¬ 
tion the hope and idea of secrecy and concealment ought to 
be removed. For we ought to be sufiiciently convinced, if 
we have made any proficiency in philosophy, that even though 
wc could conceal any transadtion from all gods and men, yet 
that nothing avaricious should be done, nothing unjust, 
nothing licentious, nothing incontinent. • 

IX. To thi» purpose^ Plato introduces that celebrated 
Gyges, who, w’hen the earth had opened, in consequence of 

Scripture exhibits, indicates that our interests here should be held in 
subordination to our interests hereafter ; and as these higher interests .nrc 
to be consulted hy the meam, which revelation prescribes, it is manifest that 
those means arc to be pursued, whatever we may suppose to be their effects 
upon the present welfare of ourselves or of other men. * If in this life only 
we have hope in God, then are we of all men most miserable.' And why 
did they thus sacrifice expediency? Because the communicated will of 
God required that course of life by which human interests were ap- 
parently sacrificed. It will be perceived that these considerations result 
from the truth (too little regarded in talking of ‘ expediency' and < general 
benevolence’), that utility as respects mankind cannot be properly con¬ 
sulted without taking into account our interests in futurity. * Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ is a maxim of which all would approve 
if wo had no concerns with .another life. That which might be very ex¬ 
pedient if death were annihilation, may be very inexpedient now.*’— 
Essay on Morality, Essay I. chap. III. 

K 
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certain heavy showers, descended into that chasm, and, as 
tradition goes, beheld a brazen horse, in whose side was a 
door, on opening which he beheld the body of a dead man 
of extraordinary size, and a gold ring upon his finger, which 
when he had drawn off, he liimself put it on, and then betook 
himself to the assembly of the .sheplierds (for he was the 
king’s shepherd). There, when he turned the stone of this 
ring to the palm of his hand, he was visible to no person, but 
himself saw everyjthing j and when he had turned the ring 
into its proper place, he again became visible. Having em¬ 
ployed, then, this convenience of the ring, he committed 
adultery with the queen, and, with her assistance, slew the 
king, his master, and got rid of those whom he considered likely 
to oppose him. Nor could any one discover him in these 
crimes. So with the assistance of the ring he suddenly 
sprang up to be king of Lydia. Now, if a wise man had 
this ring itself, he would think that he was no more at liberty 
to commit crime than if he had it not. For virtue, not 
secrecy, is sought by good men. And here some philosophers, 
and they indeed by no means unworthy men, but not very 
acute, say that the story told by Plato js false and fabulous, 
just as if he iiideed maintained either that it had happened 
or could have happened. The import of this ring and of this 
example is this—if nobody were to know, nobody even to 
suspect tliat you were doing anything for the sake of riches, 
power, domination, lust—if it woujd be for c/er unknown to 
gods and men, would you do it ? They deny that the case 
is possible. But though indeed it be possible, I only inquire 
what they would do if that were possible which they deny 
to be so. They argue very stupidly, for they simply deny 
that it is possible, and they persist iu that answer. They do 
not perceive what is the force of that expression, “ if it were 
possible.” For when we ask what they would do if they 
possibly could conceal, we are not asking whether they really 
could conceal; but we are putting them, as it were, to the 
torture, that if they answer that they would do, if impunity 
were offered, what it was their interest to do, they must 
confess that they are wicked ; if they deny that they would 
do soj they must admit that all base actions are to be shunned 
on their own account. But now let us return to our subject. 

X. Many cases frequently occur, which disturb our minds 
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by the appearance of expediency. Not when this is the 
subject of deliberation, whether virtue should be deserted 
on account of the magnitude of the»prolit (for on this, indeed, 
it is dishonest to deliberate), but this, whether or no that 
which seems profital>lc can be done without baseness. When 
lli-utus deposed his colleague, Collatinus, from his command, 
lie might seem to be actiftg with injustice ; for Collatinus 
had been the associate and assistant in the councils of Brutus 
ill expelling the kings. But when the rulers had taken 
this counsel, that the kindred of SuperbuS, and the name of 
the Tarquinii, and the memory of royalty were to be rooted 
out; that which -was useful, namely, to consult for his 
country, was so virtuous that it ought to have pleased even 
Collatinus himself. Therefore the expediency of llie measure 
prevailed with Brutus on account of its rectitude, without 
whicli expediency could not have even existed. But it was 
otherwise in that king who founded the city ; for the appear¬ 
ance of expedi(;ncy influcfticijd his mind, since, when it seemed 
to Jiim more pi'pfitablc to reign alone than^vitli another, he slew 
his brother. lie disregarded both affection and humanity, 
tliat he might obtain that which seemed useful, but was not. 
And yet ho sot up the excuse about the walV-a pretence of 
virtue neither probable nor •very suitable: therefore, with 
all due i-esjK*ct to Quirinus or Romulus,* I would say that he 
committed a crime. • 

Y'ljt our owikiinterests should not be neglected by us, nor 
given up to others -when we ourselves want them; but each 
should serve his own interest, as far as it can be done with¬ 
out injustice to another:—Chrysippus has judiciously made 
this remak like many others :—“ He, who runs a race, 
ought to make exertiors, and struggle jjs much as he can 
to be victor ; but lie ought by no means to trip up or push 
with his hand the person with whom he is contesting. 
Thus in life it is not unjust that each should seek for himself 
what may pertain to his advantage—it is not just that he 
should take from another.” 

But our duties are principally confused in cases of friend¬ 
ship ; for both not to bestow on them what you justly may, and 
to bestow what is not just, are contrary to duty. * But the 
rule regarding this entire subject is short and easy. For 


* Romulus, when deified, was called Quirinus. 

K 2 
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those things which seem useful—honours, riches, pleasures, 
and other things of the same kind—should never be preferred 
to friendshij). But, on the other hand, for the sake of a 
friend a good man will neither act against the state, nor 
against his oath and good faith—not even if he shall be 
judg^ in the case of his friend — for he lays aside the 
character of a friend when he puls on that of a judge. So 
much he will concede to friendship that he had rather the 
cause of his friend^were just, and that he would accomino' 
date him as to the time of pleading his cause as far as the 
laws permit. But when he must pronounce sentence on his 
oath, he will remember that he has called the divinity as 
witness—^that is, as I conceive, his own conscience, than 
which the deity himself has given nothing more divine to 
man. Therefore we have received from our ancestors a 
noble custom, if we would retain it, of entreating the judge 
for what he can do with safe conscience. This entreaty has 
reference to those things which, as P mentioned a little while 
ago, could be granted with propriety by a judg;^> to liis friend. 
For if all things were to be done which friends would wish, 
such intimacies cannot be considered friendships, but 
rather conspiracies. But I am speaking of common friend¬ 
ships ; for there could be no subh tiling as that among wise 
and perfect men. They tell us that Damon and Phintias, 
the Pythagoreans, felt such affection for each other, that 
when Dionysius, the tyrant, had ^appointed* a day for the 
execution of one of them, and he who had been condemned 
to death had intrcated a few days for himself, for the purpose 
of commending his family to the care of his friends, the 
other bccame^ecurity to have him forthcoming, so that if he 
had not returned, it would have beAi necessary for himself 
to die in his place. When he returned upon the day, the 
tyrant having admired their faith, entreated that they would 
admit him as a tliird to their friendship. 

When, therefore, that which seems useful in friendship is 
compared with that which is virtuous, let the appearance of 
expediency be disregarded, let virtue prevail. Moreover, 
when in jt’riendship, things which are riot virtuous shall be 
required of us, religion anti good faith should be preferred to 
friendship. Thus that distinction of duty which we are 
seeking will be preserved. 

XI. But it is in state affairs that men most frequently 
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commit crimes under the pretext of expediency—as did our 
countrymen in the demolition of Corinth: the Athenians still 
more harshly, since they decreed thftt the thumbs of the .ffigi- 
netans, who were skilful in naval matters, should be cut off. 
This seemed expedient; for JEgina, on account of its proxi¬ 
mity, was too formidable to the PirsBUS. But nothing which is 
cruel can be expedient; for cruelty is most revolting to the 
nature of mankind, which we ought to follow. Those, too> 
do wrong who prohibit foreigners to inhabit their cities, and 
banish them, as Fennus did among our ancestors, and Papius 
did lately. For it is proper not to permit him to be as a citizen 
who is not a citizen—a law which the wisest of consuls, 
Crassus and Scsevola, introduced: but to prohibit foreigners 
from dwelling in a city is certainly inhuman. Those are 
noble actions in which the appearance of public expediency 
is treated with contempt in comparison with virtue. Our state 
is full of examples, as well frequently on other occasions as 
especially in the second Punic war, when she, having suffered 
the disaster at Qannae, exhibited greater spirit than ever she did 
in her prosperity—no indication of fear, no mention of peace. 

So great is the power of virtue, that it throws the sem¬ 
blance of expediency into the shade. When the Athenians 
could by no means withstanif the attack of the Persians, and 
determined that, having abandoned their city, and deposited 
their wives and children at Troezene, they should embark in 
their vessels, and with their fleet protect the liberties of 
Greece, they stoned one Cyrsilus, who was persuading them to 
remain in the city, and to receive Xerxes; though he seemed 
to pursue expediency; but it was unreal, as being opposed 
to virtue. Themistocles, after the victory in tjat war which 
took place with the Pefsians, said in thp assembly, that he 
had a plan salutary for the state, but that it was necessary . 
that it should not be publicly known. He demanded that 
the people should appoint somebody with whom he might 
communicate. Aristides was appointed. To him he dis¬ 
closed that the fleet of the Lacedaemonians, which was in 
dock at Gytheum, could secretly be burned; of which act 
the necessary consequence would be, that the power of the 
Lacedaemonians would be broken; which, when Aristides 
had heard, he came into the assembly amidst great expecta¬ 
tions of the people, and said that the plan which Themistocles 
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proposed was very expedient, but by no means honourable. 
Therefore, the Athenians were of opinion that wliat was 
not upright Was not eved expedient, and on the authority of 
Aristides, rejected that entire matter which they liad not 
even heard. They acted better than We wlio have jdrates 
free from tribute, and allies paying taxes. 

XII. Let it be inferred, then, that what is base never is 
expedient, not even when you obtain what you think to be 
useful. For this very thinking what is base to be expedient, 
is mischievous. But, as I said before, cases often occur, 
when profit seems to be ojiposed to rectitude, so that it is 
necessary to consider whetlier it is plainly oi)posed, or can be 
reconciled with rectitude. Of that sort are tluisc questions. 
If, for example, an honest man lias brought from Alexandria 
to llhodes a great quantity of grain during tlie scarcity and 
famine of the Rhodians, and the very high j^rices of provi¬ 
sions ; if this same man should know that many mercliants 
had sailed from Alexandria, and should havi; seen their ves¬ 
sels on the way, laden with corn, and bound for Rhodes, 
should he tell that to the Rhodians, or keeping silence, should 
he sell his own corn at as high a price as possible ? We are 
supposing a wi&e and honest man ; we are inquiring about the 
deliberation and consultation of one who would not conceal the 
matter from the Rhodians if he thought it dishonourable, but 
is in doubt whether it be dishonourable. In cases of this 
sort, one view was habitually taken by Diogfencs, the Baby¬ 
lonian, a gj-,at and approved Stoic; and a different view by 
Antipatcr, his pupil, a very acute man. It seems right to 
Antipater, that everything should be disclosed, so that the 
buyer should..not be ignorant of anything at all that the seller 
knew. To Diogen?s it appears thafthc seller ought, just as 
far as is established by the municipal law to declare the 
faults, to act in other respects without fraud; but since he 
is selling, to wish to sell at as good a price as possible. I 
have brought my corn—I have set it up for sale—I am sell¬ 
ing it, not at a higher rate than other.s, perhaps, he will even 
say for less, since the supply is increased ; to whom is there 
iqjustice .done? The argument of Antipater proceeds on the 
other side. What do you say ? When you ought to consult 
for the good of mankind, and to benefit human society, and 
were born under this law, and have these principles from 
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nature, wliicli you ought to obey and comply with, that your 
interest should be the common interest, and reciprocally, the 
common interest yours—will you donceal fromtnen what ad- 
van tuge and plenty is near them? Diogenes will answer 
perhaps, in tliis manner. It is one thing to conceal from 
them, another thing to be silent on the subject: “ I do not 
•conceal from you now, if I*do not tell you what is the nature 
of the gods, or what is the supreme good; things, the know¬ 
ledge of which 'would be more beneficial to you than the low 
j)rice of wheat. But is there any necessity for me to tell you 
whatever is benclicial to you to know ?” “ Yes, indeed,” the 
other will say, “ it is necessary, that is, if you remember that 
there is a social tie established between men by nature.” 
“ I remember that,” he will answer, “but is tluit social tic 
such that each has nothing of his own ? for if it be so, we 
should not even sell anything, but make a present of it.” 

XIII. You see, throughout all this disputation, it is not 
said, although this act* be base, yet since it is profitable, 
I will do it ;,but on the one side it is. said it is profitable 
in so much as it is not a base act; and on the other side, be¬ 
cause it is base, on this account it should not be done. An 
honest man would dispose of a house on account of some 
faults Avhich he himself kno\fs, but otlicrs are ignorant of j it 
is unwholesome, though considered healthy; it is not known 
that snakes make their appearance in all the bed-chambers; 
it is built of bfid materi^jls, ready to fall; but nobody knows 
this except the master. I ask, if the seller should not tell 
these things to the buyer, and should sell the house for a 
great deal more than he thought he could sell it for, whether 
he would have acted unjustly or dishoncstlj^? He surely 
would, says Antipater. • For if suffering g. purchaser to come 
to loss, and to incur the greatest damage by mistake, be not 
that which is forbidden at Athens with public execrations, 
namely, a not pointing out of the road to one going astray, 
what else is ? It is even more than not showing the way; 
for it is knowingly leading another astray. Diogenes argues 
on the other side. Has he forced you to purchase who 
did not even request you to do so ? He advertised for 
sale a house that did not please him; you have purchased 
one that pleased you. But if they who advertised “ a good' 
and well-built country house,” are not thought to have prac¬ 
tised fraud, even though it be neither good nor well-built; 
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much less have they who have not praised their house. For 
where there is judgment in the buyer, wiiat fraud can there 
be in the selfer ? But if it be not necessary to make good 
nil that is said, do you think it necessary to make good that 
which is not said ? For what is more ifoolish than that the 
seller should relate the defects of^that which he sells ? Or, 
what so absurd as that, by the command of the owner, the 
auctioneer should thus proclaim: “ I am selling an unhealthy 
house.” 

In some doubtful cases, then, virtue is thus defended on the 
one side; on the other side, it is said on the part of expediency, 
that it not only is virtuous to do that which seems profitable, 
but even disgraceful not to do it. This is that dissension 
which seems often to exist between the profitable and the 
virtuous. Which matters we must decide. For we have 
not proposed them that wc might make a question of them, 
but that we might explain them. That corn merchant, then, 
seems to me to be bound not to practise concealment on 
the Rhodians, nor this house-seller on the purchasers. For 
it is not practising concealment if you should be silent about 
anything; but when for the sake of your own emolument 
you wish those, whose interest it is to know that which you 
know, to remain in ignorance. ' Now, as to this sort of con¬ 
cealment, who does not see what kind of thing it is, and what 
kind of a'■man will practise it? Certainly not an open, not 
a single-minded, not an ingenuous not a jilst, not a good 
man; but raiher a wily, close, artful, deceitful, knavish, crafty, 
double-dealing, evasive fellow.* Is it not inexpedient to 

* On referring to the conclusion of the last chapter, it will be seen that 
neither does Diogenes prove, nor does Antipfter admit, that by the corn- 
merchant's silence any rGle of morality is infringed. On what ground and 
for what reason was it incumbent on him to disclose the fact which acci¬ 
dentally came to his knowledge, that other cargoes of com were at sea X 
none is assigned, but that buyers and sellers are bound by the same social 
ties. But these do not, as Antipater observes, bind us to communicate to 
ev»y body all we know. In withholding this information, which was wholly 
extrinsic to his bargain, no confidence was violated. Had he disclosed it, 
the price of the commodity in which he dealt would have been materially 
reduced. However noble-minded or liberal it m^ht be in him to put tlie 
buyer in pdSsession of all the intelligeoce on the subject within his power, 
no rules of justice were violated by his withholding it. And these are, as 
Adam Smith observes (Theory of Moral Sentiments, iv. 7), “ the only rules 
w'hich are precise and accurate; those of other virtues are vague and inde- 
tcrmiiiute. The first may be compared to the rules of grammar; the 
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expose ourselves to the imputations of so many vices, and 
even more ? 

XIV. But if they are to be bl&mcd who hifre kept silent, 
what ought to be thouglit of those who have practised false¬ 
hood in words ? Oaius Canius, a Roman knight, not without 
wit, and tolerably learned, when he had betaken himself to 
Sj’racuse, for the sake, as he was himself accustomed to say, 
of enjoyment, not of business, gave out that he wished to 
purchase some pleasure-grounds, whither he could invite his 
friends, and where he could amuse hims^f without intruders. 
When this had got abroad, one Pythius, who practised dis¬ 
counting at Syracuse, told him that he had pleasure-grounds, 
not indeed for sale, but that Canius was at liberty to use 
them as his own if he desired, and at the same time he in¬ 
vited the gentleman to dinner at the pleasure-grounds on the 
following day. When he had promised to go, then Pythius, 
who, as a discounter, was well liked among all ranks, called 
some fishermen to him* and requested of them that upon the 
following day they should fish in front of his grounds, and 
told them what he wished them to do. In due time, Canius 
came to dinner—the entertainment was sumptuously pro¬ 
vided by Pythius—a crowd of fishing-boats •before their eyes. 
Each fisherman for himself "brought what he had caught; the 
fish were laid before the feet of Pythius. Then Canius says, 

“ What is this, pray, Pythias—^so much fish—so many boats ?” 
And he answ^jrs, “ Whet’s the wonder ? Whatever fish there ' 
are at Syracuse are taken at this place; here is their watering 
place; these men could not do without this villa.” CaniusH* 
inflamed with desire, presses Pythius to sell. He is unwill- 

ot]iers to the rules which tfthe critics lay down for the attainment of the 
sublime, which present us rather with a general^dea of the perfection we 
ought to aim at, than atf wd us any certain and infellible directions for 
acquiring it.” Puffendorf, considering this very question, after deciding 
that no rule of justice was infringed by the corn-merchant, absolves him also 
from any offence against the laws of benevolence and humanity. In this 
opinion his ingenious commentator, Barbeyrac, fully agrees, and cites the 
opinion of a strict casuist. La Placette, to the same effect. Had the mer¬ 
chant, on his arrival, found the market forestalled by the importation of 
com from some other quarter, or had he on the voyage lost ship and cargo, 
he could not have expected from the Rhodians the reimbuiwment of his 
loss. Why then should he not avail himself of a favourable state of the 
market I All concur, therefore, in deciding that he was not bound in con¬ 
science to a disclosure, " provided merchants do not impose on us, we may 
easily dispense them,” says Puffendorf, “from all acts of pure liberality.” 
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ing at first; but, to be brief, he obtains his wish. The 
man, eager and wealthy, purchases the place at as much 
as Pythius demands, and purchases it fnrnislicd. He draws 
the articles and completes the transaction. Canius on the 
following day invites his friends. He comes early himself; 
he sees not a boat; ho asks of liis next neighbour, was it any 
holiday with the fishermen, that he*^ saw none of them. “None 
that I know,” said he : “ but none use to fish here, and there¬ 
fore I was amazed at what happened yesterday.” Canius got 
angry ; yet what could he do ? for my colleague and friend 
Aquillius had not yet brought out the forms about criminal 
devices; in which very forms, when it was infpiircd of him, 
“What is a criminal device?” he answered, “When one 
thing is pretended, and another thing done.” Very clearly, 
indeed, was this laid down; as by a man skilled in definition. 
Therefore, both Pythius, and all those who do one thing, 
while feigning another, are perfidious, base, knavish. No 
act of theirs, then, can be useful, when it U stained with so 
many vices. ^ 

XV. But if the Aquillian definition is true, pretence 
and dissimulation ought to bo banished from the whole of 
life; so that neij;her to buy better, nor to sell, will a good 
man feign or disguise^anything." And this criminal device 
was punished both by the statute laws (as in the case of 
guardianslvp by the twelve tables, in that of the defrauding 
of minors, by the Plajtorian law), and by judicial decisions 
without legfil enactment, in which is added “according to 
^"ood faith” ^^ex fide bona). Moreover, in other judgments, 
*"1116 following phrases are very excellent: in the arbitration of 
a cause matrimonial, the phrase, “melius acquius;” in a case 
of trust, the phrase, ,“ut inter bonos»‘Bene agier.”* What 
then? Can there be any room for fraud cither in that 
transaction which is decreed to be adjusted “ better and 


• The Praetor had an equitable jurisdiction. It is to his decrees the text 
refers; and as the principal subjects that came before him ivcre bona fide 
contracts, not binding in strict law, but in which he decided according to 
conscience, and used in tlicsc decrees a set form of words, ** ex fide bonii 
agatur,” the decisions on this and all other cases in equity came to be 
calletl judicia^^bonae fidci. Two other set forms are mentioned in the text: 
one used in the case of divorce (as well as in all other cases of arbitration), 
where arbitrators, decreeing the restoration of the tvife’s property, employed 
the form quantum aquius mruius. The other formula w'as usual in cases 
of trust; it ran thus,— inter uonos ben’eauieu ei si.ne fraudatione. 
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fairer ?” Or can any thing be done deceitfully or knavishly, 
when it is pronounced “that among honest men there must 
be fair dealing?” But criminal device, as Aquillius says, 
is comprised in pretence ; therefore all deceit should be 
(jxcludcd from c<mtracts. The seller should not bring 
a person to bid over the value, nor the buyer one to 
bid under him. Each of tlio two, if he should* come 
to luime a price, should not name a price more than once. 
Quintus Sca3Vola, indeed, the son of Publius, when he re- 
(piircd that a price of a property of which he was about to 
bet;ome a purchaser sliould be named to him once for all, 
and the seller had done so, said that he valued it at more, 
and gave in addition a hundred sestertia. There is no 
j)erson who can deny that this was the act of an honest 
man; they deny that it was of a prudent man ; just as it 
would be if a man should sell a thing for less than he could 
get. This, then, is the mischief—that persons think some 
men honest, others pfudent; through which mistake En¬ 
nius remark#, “ that the wise man Jls wise in vain, who 
cannot be of use to himself.” That indeed is true, if it be 
only agreed on between me and Ennius what “to be of use” 
means. I see, indeed, Hecaton of llhodcs, the scholar of 
Panietius, saying, in thosfl books about duties which he 
wi’ote to Quintus Tubero, “ that it was the duty of a wise 
man, that doing nothing contrary to manners,* laws, and 
institutions, he should^havc regard to improving his pro¬ 
perty; for we do not wish to be rich for ourselves alone, 
but for our children, kindred, friends, and especially for oui^ 
country ; for the means and affluence of each individually 
<!onstitute the riches of the state.” To this nhilosopher the 
conduct of Scajvola, about which I spi^e a uttle while ago, 
can by no means be jdeasing; for to him who disavows 
that he would do for the sake of his own gain only just so 
much as is not illegal, neither great pains nor thanks are 
due. But if pretence and dissimulation arc criminal de¬ 
vices, there arc few affairs in which that criminal device 
may not be cinj)loycd ; or if a good man is he who serves 
whom he can, injures nobody—certainly we do not easily 
find such a good man; to do wrong, then, is never profitable, 
because it is always base ; and to be a good man is always 
profitable, because it is always virtuous. 

XVI. And with respect to the law of landed estates, is it 
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ordained among us by the civil law, that by selling them, 
the faults should be declared which were known to the 
seller. For though by the twelve tables it was sufficient to 
be answerable for those defects which were expressly men¬ 
tioned, which he who denied suffered a penalty of double the 
value, yet a penalty for silence also was established by the 
lawyelrs. For they determined that, if the seller knew what¬ 
ever defect there was in an estate, he ought to make it good, 
unless it was expressly mentioned. Thus, when the augurs 
were about to officiate on the augurs’ hill,* and had com¬ 
manded Titus Claudius Centumalus, who had a house on the 
Caelian Mount, to take down those parts of it, the height of 
which obstructed their auspices, Claudius set up the house 
for sale, and he sold it; Publius Calpurnius Lanarius pur¬ 
chased it. That same notice was given to him by the 
augurs ; therefore, when Calpurnius had pulled it down, and 
had discovered that Claudius had advertised the house after 
he had been commanded by the augUrs to pull it down, he 
brought him before ajU arbitrator, to decide “ what lie ought 
to give or do for him in good faith.” Marcus Cato pro¬ 
nounced the sentence; the father of this our Cato (for as 
other men are tp be named from their fathers, so he who 
begot that luminary ought to be 'named from his son). This 
judge, then, decreed as follows;—“ Since in selling he had 
known thfft matter, and had not mentioned it, that he 
ought to make good the loss to the purchafcr.” There¬ 
fore he established tliis principle, that it concerned good 
faith that a defect which the seller was aware of should be 
made known to the purchaser; but if he decided with justice, 
then that corn-merchant did not with justice keep silent, 
nor that seller of thejinhealthy house.However, all mental 

* The Capitoline. 

+ A commentator on this passage very justly observes, that “the analogy 
is by no means perfect between the cases. Claudius withheld from the buyer 
information respecting that very house, by which its utility and its value 
were materially reduced. In fact the house which he sold was not the 
identical hou8e| as he well knew, which in a short period would be standing 
on that spotit must be replaced by a house less lofty, and which would 
cost to the buym no small sum to unroof, reduce, aiid alter. This informa¬ 
tion related, ttierefore, to the house itself which he sold and warranted. 
Not BO with regard to the com sold at Khudes; the quality of the com was 
not there in question; the intelligence which the merchant withheld did 
not relate to that corn, hut was completely extrinsic. Though he might be- 
bound to satisfy the buyer’s inquiry by giving a true account of that com. 
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reservations of this kind cannot be comprehended the civil 
law ; but those which can are carefully checked. Marcus 
Marius Gratidianus, our kinsmafl, sold to Gaius Sergius 
Grata that house which he had himself purchased from the 
same man a few ye&rs before. This house was subject to a 
service;* but Marius haej not mentioned this in the con¬ 
ditions of conveyance. The matter was brought to* trial. 
Orassus was counsel for Grata; Antonins defended Gratidi¬ 
anus: Crassus relied on the law—whatever defect a seller 
wlio knows it had not disclosed, it is fit that he should 
make good: Antonius relied on the equity—that since 
that defect could not have been unknown to Sergius, who 
liad formerly sold the house, there was no necessity that it 
should be disclosed; neither could he be deceived, who was 
aware under what liability that which he had bought was 
placed. To what purpose these accounts ? That you may 
understand this, that cimning men were not approved by our 
ancestors. 

XVII. Bu1» the laws abolish frauds «in one way, philoso¬ 
phers in armther: the laws, as far as they can lay hold of them 
by their arm ])hilosophers, as far as they can check them 
by reason and wisdom. Reason, then, requires that nothing 
be done insiiliously, nothing dissemblingly, nothing falsely. 
Is it not then an ensnaring to lay a net, even though you 
should not beat up the game, nor hunt them to it ? For the 
wild creatureff often fall into it of themselves, no one pur¬ 
suing them. So is it fit you should set up your house for 
sale, put up a bill like a net, sell the house because of it&i 
defects, and that somebody should rush into it unwittingly ? 
Though I see that this, on account of the corryption of man¬ 
ners, is neither esteemdd base in morals, nor forbidden either 

he wns not l}oun<l to furnish, unasked, an account of all other com. Had 
he stated his corn to be merchantable, and of a given weight, and the buyer 
h.ad found the corn on delivery to he of less weight and full of weevils, 
then the comparison would have been more just with a house, which as the 
proprietor knew, must be reduced in height, and which he sold, concealing 
that important circumstance.” 

• A property was said in law, " serviro alicui,” when some third person 
had a right of way, or some other such right over it., 

+ The duty of the laws is to punish fraud in such overt cases as it can 
lay hold of. The duty of philowiphy is to expose by argument the turpi¬ 
tude of fraud, even in those cases which, from their subtilty, or from the 
corruptness of morals, escape the hand of the law, since " reticentin jure 
civili onmes comprehendi non possunt.” 
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by statutable enactments or by civil law ; yet it is forbidden 
by the law of nature. For there is the social tie between man 
and man whidti is of the widest extent, which, though I have 
often mentioned it, yet needs to be mentioned oftener. 
There is a closer tie between those who arcof the same nation; 
a closer still between those who are of the same state. Our 
ancestors, therefore, were of opinion that the law.of nations 
was one thing, the municipal law a different thing. What¬ 
ever is civil law, the same is not, for that reason, necessarily 
the law of nations; but whatever is the law of nations, the 
the same ought to be civil law. But we possess no solid and 
express imago of true riglit and its sister justice: we use 
merely their sliade and faint resemblances. AVould that wc 
followed even these, for they are taken from the best pat¬ 
terns of nature and truth I For how admirable are those 
words, “ that 1 be not ensnared and defraudcil on account of 
you and your honesty.” What golden words those—“ that 
among honest men there be fair doalhjg, aiid without fraud.’’ 
But who arc honest men, and Avhat is fair dealing, is the great 
question. Quintus Scacvola, indeed, the high priest, used to 
say, that there was the greatest weight in sill those decisions 
in which was ndded the form “of good laithand ho 
thought the jurisdiction of good*’faith extended very widely, 
and that it was concerned in wardships, societies, trusts, 
commissions, buyings, sellings, hirings, lettings, in which 
the intercourse of life is comprised; that in <tliese it is the 
part of a rent judge to determine (especially since there 
[...''vere contrary decisions in most cases) what each ought to 
be accountable for to each. Wherefore craftiness ought to 
be put away,^ and that knavery which would fain seem, 
indeed, to be prudence, but which is*far from it, and differs 
most widely.* For prudence consists in the distinguishing of 

•Addison carries out tliia distinction far more elaborately. “At the 
same time,” he says,' that I think discretion the most useful talent a man 
can be master of, 1 look upon cunning to be the accomplishment of little, 
mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, and 
pursues the most proper and laudable methods of attaining them. Cunning 
has only private, selfish aims, and sticks at nothing which may make them 
succeed. Discretion has large and extended views, and, like a well-formed 
eye, commands a whole horizon. Cunning is a kind of short-sightedness 
that discovers the minutest objects which are near at hand, but is not able 
to discern things at a distance. Discretion, the more it is discovereii, gives 
a greater authority to the person who possesses it. Cunning, when it is 
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good and evil—knavery, if all things that are vicious are. 
evil, prefers evil to good. 

Nor is it, indeed, in landed property alone «that the civil 
law deduced from nature punishes knavery and fraud, hut 
also in the sale of slaves, all fraud of the seller is prevented. 
For he who ought to be aware of the health, the running 
away, the thefts of slaves, is accountable by the edict of 
th^^ ^dilcs ; but the case of heirs is different.* From 
which it will be understood, since nature is the fountain of 
right, that it is according to nature that no one should act 
in such a manner, that he sliould prey on the ignorance of 
anothcr.f Nor can there be found in life any greater curse 
than the pretence of wisdom in knavery; from which those 

once detected, loses its force, niid makes ii man incapable of brin^ring about 
even those events which he might have done, had lie passed only for a plain 
man. Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide to us in nil the 
duties of life; cunning is a kind of instinct that only looks out after our 
immediate interest and welfiare. Discretion is only found in men of strong 
sense Jinil good understanding; cunning is often to be met with in brutes 
themselves, and tn persons who are but the fewest removes from them. In 
short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and may pass upon mean 
men in the Siirne manner ns vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity 
for wisdom.”—Spectator, No. 225. 

• Because an heir, having only jjist come into possession of the property, 
consisting of 8la\’es, might fairly be considered i'fnorunt of their evil qualities. 

+ We have licre a singular proof of the facility with which men, even 
when analysing the nicest moral obligations, may be insensible to the 
grossest violation!^of moral fitness involved in the social institutions amidst 
which they have been oducaffed. In connection with this nice casuistry 
touching the sale of a slave, it is curious to peruse the following description 
of the shite of tilings which existed at the very time when Cicero pcnnaiL* i 
his treatise. 

“ The custom of exposing old, useless, or sick slaves in an island of the 
Tyber, there I'j starve, seems to have been pretty commdh in Home ; and 
whoever recovered, after huviiig been so exposed, fiad his liberty given him 
by an edict of the Kmperor Claudius ; in which it was likewise forbidden 
to kill any slave merely for old age or sickness. But supposing that this 
edict was strictly obeyed, would it hotter the domestic treatment of slaves, 
or render their lives much more comfortable ? We may imagine what 
others would practise, when it was tlie professed maxim of the elder Cato 
to sell his superanmuitcd slaves for any price, rather than maintain what he 
esteemed a useless burden. 

“ The ergastula, or dungeons where slaves in chains were forced to work, 
■were very common aU over Italy. Columella advises that tliey be always 
built under ground, and recommends it os the duty of a careful oversew, to 
call over every day the names of these slaves, like the mustering of a regi¬ 
ment or ship's company,»in order to know presently when any ot them had 
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innumerable cases proceed, where the useful seems to be 
opposed to the virtuous. For how few will be found who^ 
when promised perfect sdCrecj and impunity, can abstain 
&om injustice ? 

XVIII. Let us test the principle, if you^please, in those ex.- 
aniples in which, indeed, the mass of mankind do not think per¬ 
haps fhat there is any crime. For* it is not necessary in this 
place to treat of assassins, poisoners, will-forgers, robbers, 
embezzlers, who arc to be kept down, not by means of words 
and the disputation of philosophers, but by chains and a 
dungeon. But let us consider these acts, which they who 
are esteemed honest men commit. Some persons brought 
from Greece to Rome a forged will of Lucius Minucius 
Basilus, a rich man. Tliat they might the more easily obtain 
their object, they put’down as legatees along with themselves, 
Marcus Crassus and Quintus Hortensius, the most powerful 
men of that day ; who, though they suspected that it was a 
forgery, but were conscious of no clime in themselves, did 
not reject the paltry gift of other men’s viljainy. What 
then ? Was this enough, that they should not be thought to 
•have been culpable ? To me, indeed, it seems otherwise; 

deserted j—a proof of the frequency of these ergastula and of the great 
number of slaves usually cdhfined in them. 

** A chained slave for a porter was usual in Rome, as appears from Ovid 
and other anthers. Had not these people shaken off all sense of com¬ 
passion towards that unhappy ptirt of their species, ]fb’ould they have 
presented their friends, at the first entrance, with such an image of the 
severity of the master .md misery of the slave 1 Nothing so common in 

trials, even of civil causes, as to call for the evidence of slaves ; which 
was always extorted by the most exquisite torments. Demosthenes stiys, 
that where it was possible to produce, for the same fact, either freemen or 
slaves, as witnessAi, the judges always prefor^d the torturing of slaves as 
a more certain evidence.* 

Seneca draws a picture of that disorderly luxury which changes day 
into night, and night into day, and inverts every stated hour of every oflicc 
in life. Among other circumstances, such as displacing the meals and 
times of bathing, he mentions, that regularly, about the third hour of the 
night, the ndghbours of one who indulges this false refinement, hear the 
noise of whips and lashes ; and, upon inquiry, find that he is then taking 
an account of the conduct of his servants, and giving them due correction 
and discipline. • 

** This is liot remarked as an instance of cruelty, but only of disorder^ 
which even in actions the most usual and methodical changes the fixed 
hours that an established custom had assigned lor them.”—Humes Essays, 
Fart ii. Essay 11. 
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llioiigh I loved one of them when living, and do not hate the 
other, now that he is dead. But when Basiliis had willed 
that Marcus Satrius, his sister’s son, should bc^r his name, 
and had made him his heir, (T am speaking of liim who was 
jiatron of the Piccne'and Sabine districts ; oh ! foul stigma 
upon those times !*) was i( fair that these noble citizens 
^•llould have, the ju’operty, and that nothing but the name 
should come down to Satrius ? For if he wiio does not keep off 
an injuiy, nor repel it if lie can from anothe*, acts unjustly, as 
^.asserted in the tir.^t hook, what is to he. thought of Iiim who 
not'oaly does not repel, hut even assists in the injury ? To 
me, iira^^d, even true legacies do not seem honourable, if 
1 hcy are^^quired by deceitful fawning—not by the reality, 
hut by the “fiamhlancc of kind offices. But in such matters 
the j)rofitable is sometimes accustomed to he tliought one 
thing, and the honest another thing. Falsely ; for the rule 
about profit is the same.as that which obtains respecting 
lionesty. To him who Avill not thoroughly perceive this, 
no fraud, no vilhiiny will be Avaiiting ; feff-, considering thus, 

“ that, indeed, is honest, hut this is expedient,” he will dare 
erroneously to se])arate things united by nature—Avliich is 
the fountain of all fraud.s, nialpraetiees, and crimes. 

XIX. If a. good man, then, should Ifave this poAver, that 
by snapping his fingers liis name could creep by stealth into 
the Avills oi* the Avealthj'-, lie Avould not use this poVer, not 
cA eii if he had for cert*iiii that no one at all would ever 
su.^pcct it. But should you give this poAV'cr to Marcus 
Crassu.^, that by the snapiiing of his fingers he could be in-'^ 
scribed heir, Avlien he really Avas not heir ; believe me, he 
Avoiild have danced in tlui forum.' But the just«man, and lie 
Avlioru Avc deem a good *inan, Avould takc^otliing from any 
man in order to transfer it Avrongfully to himself Let him 
Avlio is surprised at this confess that he is ignorant of Avhat 
I'onstitLites a good man. But if any one would be willing to 
dcA'elop the idea iiiAmlved in his own mind,t he would at 

* Marcus Satrius, having taken his uncle’s name, Lucius Minucius 
Ihisilus, \\\m chosen ;ia piiiron by those districts—he was n partizan of 
Caesar in tlic civil war. In the eyes of Cicero it was, of course, a foul 
stain upon the times that a fneiid of Ca:sar should be chosen as patron, 
especially since, as he insinuates in the 2nd Pliillippic, it was through fear, 
not love, he was selected for that honour. 

t The couinientator, from whom 1 have already quoted, gives the follow¬ 
ing ex])lanatiun of this passage. From the Platonic school Cicero seems to 

I. 
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once convince himself that a good man is he wlio serves 
whom he can, and injures none except when provoked by 
injury. Wliat then ? 'Does lie liurt none, who, as if by 
some enchantment, accomplialies the e.xelusion of the true 
heirs, and the Substitution of himself iirtheir place ? Should 
he vot do, then, somebody will p.ay, what is useful, what is 
expedient ? Yes, but he should understand tliat nothing is 
either expedient or useful which is unjust. lie wlio has 
not learned this, cannot be a good man. 

When a boy, I* learned fj*om my father that Fimbria, the 
consular,* was judge in the case of Miu’cus Liitatius Pijilhia, 
Homan knight, a truly honest man, when he had given 
security, t {which he icas to forfdC) “ unless he was a 
good man and that Fimbria thereupon told him that he 
never would decide that matter, lest he should eitlier de¬ 
prive a worthy man of his character, if he dccideil against 
him, or should be seen to have establislied that any one 
was a good man, when tliis matter was eoinjiri,- -d in in¬ 
numerable duties and praiseworthy actions.* To this good 
man, then, whom even Fimbria, not Socrates alone had 
known, anything which is not morally right can by no 
means seem to be expedient.^ Such a man, then, not only 
will not venture to do, but not even to think, what he would 
not venture openly to proclaim. Is it not disgraceful that 
philosophers should hesitate about this, wliicli jiot eveu 
rustics doubt—from whom is derived this j3i*ovcrb, which has 

have imbibed a persuasion, not merely tliat ideas arc innate, but that they 
were acquired during a pre-existent state of the mind or soul. ^Mlalict 
prinium (sc animus hominis) memoriam et earn infinitam, rcnmi Jiinunie- 
rabilium quam^quidem Plato recordalioii(?m esse vult superioris vitic. Kx 
quo effici vult Socrates, ut disccre nihil ^iud sit qiiam recordari. Nec 
vero fieri ullo modo posse ut a juieris tot rerum atque tantarnm insitas, et 
quasi consignatus in auimis, notiones, ijuas ivvoiag voennt, haberemus, nisi 
animus, antequam in corpus iiitrasset, in rerum cognitione viquisset.” 
Tull. Q,. I. 24. He states also, Tull. Q,. IV. e. 24., “ Notioueni quam 
hubemus omnes dc fortitudine, tectam et involutam.” In the present 
passage he appears to speak in the same tone, of developing the notion we 
have, though indistinctly, in our minds of ])crfectiuii of moral character. 

* So called to distinguish liim from Cains Fimbria, who having by his 
intrigues occasioned the death of Lucius Flachus, the proconsul of Asia 
(cighty-fiVe years n. c.), was subsequently conquered by Sylla, and termi¬ 
nated his career by suicide. 

t The “ sponsio ” was a sum deposited in court, or promised with the 
usual formula—ni veram caiissim habcrct. If tlie party who thus gave 
security was defeated, tlie money was forfeited to the treasury. 
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HOW’ bocomo frife through antiquity ; for when they commend 
the integrity and wortliiness of any person, they say “ he is 
one witli whom you miglit play odd* and even in*t]ic dark.’’* 
What meaning lias this proverb but this, tliat nothing is ex¬ 
pedient which is ndt morally right, even though you could 
obtain it without any body proving you guilty. Do yoy not 
see that, according to that proverb, no excuse can be offered 
eitlier to the aforesaid Dyges, nor to this man wlioni 1 have 
just now supposed able to sweep to himself the inheritances 
of all by a smq) of tlie fingers ? For as, how much soever 
that which is bn sc may be (xmcealed, yet it can by no means 
become morally right (honestum), so it cannot be made out 
that wliatever is morally wrong can be expedient, since 
nature is adverse and repugnant. 

XX. But when the prizes arii very great, there is a lcm])ta- 
tion to do wrong. When Cains Marius was far from the hope 
of the consulship, and was now in tl^ seventh year of his 
torpor, after obtaining the pradorship, and did not seem likely 
ever to stand fet* tlie consulship, he accused Quintus Metcllus, 
a very eminent man and citizen, whose lieutenant he was, bt>- 
fore the Roman people of a cliarge that he was protracting the 
war, when lie had been sent to Rome by him-'-his own com¬ 
mander;—staling that if they would make himself consul, that 
he would in a short time deliver Jugurtha, cither alive or dead, 
into the power of the Roman people. Upon this he wils indeed 
made consul, but*he deviated from good faith and justice, since, 
by a false charge, he brought obloquy upon a most excellent 
and respectable citizen, whose lieutenant he was, and by whon*w 
he had been sent. Fven my relative Gratidianus did not 
discharge tl>e duty of a good man at the time when he was 
pra^toi*, and the fi’iljum^ of the people ftiad called in the 
college of the prietors, in order that the matter of the coinage, 
might be settled by a joint resolution. For at that period 
the coinage ivas in a state of uncertainty, so that no man 
could know how much he was worth. They drew up in 
common an edict, with a fine and conviction annexed, and 
agreed that they should all go up together to the rostra, in 

• This play, retained ameng modern Italians under the name of La 
Mora, is thus ]ilaye«l :—A and J3 are the players ; A suddenly raises, we 
will suppose, three fingere, and B, two ; A at a guess, cries, six. ; It, live. 

B, having named the number, wins. Parties, to play it in the dark, must 
have reliance on each otlicr's woul ; hence the proverb. 

L 2 
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the afternoon. And while tlie rest of them, indeed, went off 
each a different way, Marius, from the judgment scats, went 
straight to the rostra, and singly published that which had 
been arranged in common. And this proceeding, if you 
inquire into the result, brought him gre&t honour. In every 
streat statues of liim were'erected, and at these incense and 
tapers were burned. What need of many words ? No man ever 
became a greater favourite with the multitude. These are the 
things which sometimes perplex our deliberations, when that 
in wJiich equity is violated seems not a very great crime, but 
that wliich is procured by it appears a very great advan¬ 
tage. Thus to Marius it seemed not a very base act to snatch 
away the popular favour from Ids colleagues and the tribunes 
of the people, but it appeared a very expedient thing by 
means of that act to become consul, which at that time lie 
Iiad proposed to himself. But there is for all, the one rule 
which 1 wish to be tlSroughly knoyvn to yon ; cither let not 
that which seems expedient be base, or if it be base let it not 
seem expedient. What then ? Can we jadge cither the 
former Marius or the latter,* ’a good man ? Unfold and 
examine your understanding, that you may .see what in it is 
the idea, form,‘and notion of a good man. Does it then fall 
under the notion oT a good man to lie for the sake of his 
own advantage, to make false charges, to overreach, to 
deceive ? Nothing, indeed, less so. Is there, then, anything 
of such value, or any advantage s<r desirable; that for it you 
would forfeit the splendour and name of a good man ? What 
*"ls there which that expediency, as it is called, can bring, so 
valuable as that which it takes away, if it deprive you of the 
name of a good man, if it rob you of your integri<y and 
justice ? Now, w*nat difference does it make, wlietlier from 
a man one transform himself into a beast, or under th(^ form 
of a man, bear the savage nature of a beast ? 

XXL What ? Are not they who disregard all things up¬ 
right and virtuous, provided they can attain power, doing 
the same as he f who was willing to have even for his father- 
in-law, that man I by whose audacity he miglit himself be- 

• Namely, Marcus Marius Gratidianus. 
t Pompey. 

t Csffiar, wliose daughter Julia was sought and obtained in marriage by 
Pompey, who being, from liis great power, suspected of ambitious designs 
by the people, with whom Caisar w'as a favourite, wished by the alliance to 
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come as powerful ? It seemed expedient to him to become as 
powerful as possible by the unpopularity of the other. He 
did not see how unjust that was foAvards his <;onntry, and 
how base and how useless. But the fathcr-in-laiv himseli 
always had in his mouth the Greek verses from the Phoe- 
nissfc,* which I will translate as well as I can—^inelegantly, 
perhaps, yet so that the meaning can be understood :—* For 
if justice ought ever to be violated, it is to bo violated for 
the sali^i of ruling; in dther cases chj^risli the love of 
country.” 

Eteocles, or rather Euripides, deserved death for making 
an exception of that one crime, which is the most accursed 
of all. Wliy, then, do we repress petty villainies, or frau- 
duliuit inheritances, trades, and sales,? Here is a man 
for you, Avho aspired to be king of the Roman people, and 
master of all nations, and accomplished it—if any one says 
this desire is an honest one, he is a ^padman.'j' For he ap¬ 
proves of the murder of our laws and liberty; the foul and 
abominable oppression of these he think« glorious. But by 
what reproof, or rather by what reproach, should I attempt 
tt) tear aAvay from so great an error the man who admits 

bring u sliare of the suspicion under Ivhich himself laboured upon his rival, 
and thus to diminish his popularity. 

* EiTTfp yap aSiKtiv XP^l) Tvpavj'iSog irkpi • 

KdA^orrui/ aSiKuv ’t dWa 5' ev(rt(5eXv 

f “ We may, indeed, agree, by a sacrifice of truth, to call that purple 
which we sec to be yellow, as we may agree by a still more profligate sfx- 
crifice of every noble feeling, to otFcr to tyranny the homage of our adulH*='' 
tion ; to sav to the murderer of Thrasea I’retus, ‘ Thou hast done well;’ to 
the parricide who murdered Agrippina, * Thou hast done jfiorc than well.* 
As every new victim falls, wcamay lift our voice in |till louder flattery. We 
may fall at the proud feet, we may as a boon, the honour of kissing 
thjjit bloody hand which has been lifted against the helpless; wc may do more; 
we may bring the altai, and tho sacrifice, and implore the god not to as¬ 
cend too soon to heaven. This we may do, for this we have the sad remem¬ 
brance that beings of a human form and soul have done. But this is all we 
can do. We can constrain our tongues to be false, our features to bend 
themselves to the semblance of that passionate adoration which we wish to 
express ; our knees to fall prostrate ; but our heart we cannot constrain. 
There virtue must still have a voice which is not to be drowned by hymns and 
acclamations; there the crimes which Ave laud as virtues, are crimra still; 
and he whom we have made a god is the most contemptible of mankind; if, 
indeed, we do not feel, perhaps, that wc are ourselves still more contemp¬ 
tible.”—Brown’s “ Moral Philosophy,” Lecture Ixxviii. 
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that to usurp kingly power in that slate which was free, and 
which ought to he so, is not a virtuous act, but is expedient 
for him wlit) can accomplish it ? For, immortal gods! can 
the most foul and liorrible parricide of his country be ex¬ 
pedient for any man, though he who shall have brought upon 
himself that guilt be named by. tlie oppressed citizens a 
parent ? 

ExjDodicncy, then, should be guided by virtue, and in¬ 
deed so that these ^t wo may seem to differ from each other in 
name, but to signify the same in reality. In vulgar opinion 
r know not what advantage ('an be greater than that of so¬ 
vereign sway, but, on the contrary, when 1 begin to recall my 
reason to the truth, I find nothing more disadvantageous to 
him who shall have attained it unjustly. Can torments, cares, 
daily and nightly fears, a life, full of snares and perils, be ex¬ 
pedient for any man ? *—“ The enemies and traitors to so- 
viTcignty arc many, i^s friemds few,” says Aeeius. Hut to 
what sovereignty? That whi(;h was justly ol)Udne(l, having 
been transmitted by descent from Tantalus and IMops ? Now, 
how many moi'C do you think are enemies to tJiat king, who 
with the military force of tlie Roman people cruslied that 
very Roman people, and compelled a state that was not only 
free, but also the ruler of the nations, to be slaves to him ? 
IfVhat stains, what stings of conscience do you conceive tliat 

• “Do wo think that God lias rc’scrvcd all punishment for another world, 
and that wiekedn ss has no feelings but those of triiunjih in the ycara of 
earthly sway which consiimniato its atrocities ? Tli^re are hours in which 
tyrant is not seen, the very remembrance of which, in the liours in 
wliich he is seen, darkens to lii-s gloomy gaze that pom}) which is sjilendour 
to every eye but his; and that even on cartli, avenge witli awful retribu¬ 
tion, the wTongs of the virtuous. The victim i'f his jealous dread, who with 
a frame wasted hy disease and almost about to release his spirit to a liberty 
that is immortal, is slumbering and dreaming of heaven on the straw that 
scarcely covers tlie damp earth of liis dungeon,—if he could know at that 
very hour what thoughts arc present to the conscience of him who doomed 
him to this sepulchre, and who is lying sleepless on his bed of state, though 
for a moment tlie knowledge of the vengeance might be gratifying, would 
almost shrink the very moment after from the conteniiilatioii of lionoiir so 
liopclcss, and wish that the vengeance were less severe ‘Think not,’ says 
Cicero, ‘ that guilt requires the burning torches of the Furies to agitate and 
torment it. Their own frauds, tlicir crimes, their remembrances of the 
past, their terrors of the future, those are the domestic Furies tliat arc ever 
present to the mind of the impious.’ ”—Dr. Brown’s “ Mural I’hilosophy,” 
Lecture €4. 
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man to have upon his soul ? Moreover, could his life he a 
beneficial one to himself, when tlic condition of that life was 
this, that he who deprived him of ft Avould be dicld in the 
liighest esteem and glory? Jlut if these things be not use¬ 
ful, whicli seem so the highest degree, because they are 
full of disgrace and turpitiii^e, wc ought to be quite convinced 
that there is nothing expedient which is not virtuous. * 
XXII. But this indeed was decided, as well on other oc- 
casion.s frequently, as by Citius Fabricius, iri his second con¬ 
sulship, and by our senate in the war with Pyrrhus. For 
when king Pyrrhus had made, aggressive war upon the 
Ivonian people, and when the contest was maintained for 
empire with a generous and potent monarch, a deserter from 
him came into the camp of Fabrieius, and promised him, if he 
would ])ropose a reward for liiin, that as he liad come secretly, 
so he would return secretly into the camp of Pyrrhus, and 
despatch him with poison. Fabrieius took care that this 
man should be sent ba^^ in custody to I'yrrhus, and this 
conduct of hi:fc was applauded by tlie senate. Artd yet if 
wo i)ursuc the appearance and notion of advantage, one 
deserter would have rid us of that great war, and of that 
formidable adversary; but it would have been a great dis¬ 
grace and scandal, that he, tvith whom the contest was for 
glory, had laicn conquered, not by valour, but by villainy. 
Whether was it then more expedient, for Fabrieius, 
who was sueh*a person, in our state as Aristides was at 
Alliens, or for our senate, which never separated expedi¬ 
ency i'roin dignity, to fight against an enemy with arqjs^ 
or witli poi.'-on? If empire is to be sought for the sake 
of glory, away ivith guilt, in which there caynot be glory; 
but if power itself i.s''to be sought bj| any means what- 
«wcr, it cannot be exjiedient when allied to infamy. That 
propositiem, therefore, of LiieiiisPhilippus, the son of Quintus, 
was not expedient, that those states, whieli, by a decree of 
tlie senate, Lucius Sylla, on receiving a sum of money, had 
made free, should again be subject to tribute, and that wc 
sliould not return the money which they had given for their 
freedom. To this the senate agreed. Disgrace to the em¬ 
pire! For the faith of pirates is better than was the se¬ 
nate’s. But our revenues have been increased by it—therefore 
it was expedient. How long will people venture to say that 
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anytliing is expedient whieli is not virtuous? Now, can 
odium and infamy be useful to any empire wliich ouglit to 
be supported by glory and the good will of its allies? I 
often disagreed in opinion even with my friend Cato. For 
he seemed to me too rigidly to defend the treasury and 
tributes; to deny all concessions to the farmers of the revenue; 
and inany to our allies, when we ought to have been munificent 
towards the latter, and to have treated the former as we 
were accustomed to do our coloniuts, and so much the more, 
because such a harmony between the orders* conduced to 
the safety of the republic. Curio was also in error when he 
admitted that the cause of the Transpadani was just, but 
always added, “ let expediency prevail.” He should rather 
have said tliat it was not just, because not expedient for tin* 
republic, than to say it was not cx 2 )edient, when he confessed 
that it was just. 

XXIII. The 6th book of liccaton, “De Ofiiciis,” is full 
of such questions—whether it be tlic part «)f a good man, 
in an exceedingly grpat scarcity of provisions^iiot to feed his 
slaves; he argues on either side, but still in the end he 
guides our duty ratlier by utility than liumanity. lie 
inquires, if gopjils must needs be thrown into the sea in a 
storm, whether ought/)ne to thri>w overboard a valuable horse, 
or a worthless slave. Here pecuniary interest would incline u*!. 
one way, humanity another. If a fool should snatch a plank 
from a wreck, shall a wise man wrest it from him if he is 
able? He sayi no, because it is an injustice. What will tin* 
master of the ship do ? Will he seize the plank as his own ? 
^y no means—no more than he would be willing to toss into 
the sea one sailing in his ship, because it is liis own. For 
until they are comp to the place ton which the vessel was 
chartered, the vessel is not the property of the master, but 
of the passengers. What, if there be only one plank, two 
shipwrecked men, and both wise ? Should neither seize it, or 
one yield to the other ? One, indeed, should yield to the 
other, namely, to him whose life was of more consequence, 

* The equestrian order, who were the fanners jf the revenue, and the 
senators, whe exacted too rigidly the full amount of the contracts, notwith¬ 
standing any event that might render the taxes less valuable to the farmers. 
This disgusted the knighta with the senate, and tlircw them into the arms of 
Cffisjir, who procured for them a remission of part of their lisibilities. 
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«.*ithcr for his own sake or tliat of the commonwealth.. But 
if these considerations he equal in both cases ? There will 
be no dispute; but one, conquered, as it werc^ by lot, or by 
playing at odd or even, should yield to the other. What, 
if a father should* rob temples, or carry a subterraneous 
passage into the treasury should his son inform of it to the 
magistrates ? To do that indeed would be impiety. • Nay, 
lie ought even to defend his father if he were accused of 
it.* Is not our country then paramount to all duties ? Yes, 

* The most noted opponent of this cnidc and indefensible dogma, 
wliidi would set up a cliiini on the score of personal relationship paramount 
to all the claims of justice, has been answered, as we have already seen, by 
two ethical philosoi)hers of no mean reputation, Jonathan Edw.ards, in hia 
“Essay on the Nature ofTruo Virtue,"and William(lodwin, in his “Inquiry 
concerning Pohticiil Justice.'* It is the latter who lias carried these princi¬ 
ples to the greatest extent. Indeed, he appears so far to equalize the redu- 
tive obligations of mankind as to in<ake gratitude an injustice, aud to destroy 
all peculiarity of claims arising from the closest relationship. Perhaps, 
liowever, it is safe to affirm that he has not erred so widely on the one side, 
as Cicero in the above sentence has erred on the other. The following pas¬ 
sage contains thCP strongest statement of Godwin’* views on this point. 

“What magic is there in the pronoun ‘my’ that should justify us in 
overturning tlie decisions of impartial truth ? My brother, or my father, 
may be a fool, or<i profligate, malicious, lying or dishonest. If they be, of 
what consequence is it th.at they ai^ mine ? ‘ But throftgh my father I am 
indebted for existence, he supported me in the helplessness of infancy.' 
When he first subjected himself to the necessity of these cares, he was pro¬ 
bably influenced by no particular motives of benovolenco to hjs future off¬ 
spring. Every vc^untary benefit, however, entitles the bestower to some 
kindness and retribution. Wh^ ? bec.T,usc a voluntary benefit is an evidence 
of benevolent intention, that is, in a certain degree of virtue. It is the dis¬ 
position of the mind, not the external action separately taken, that cntj^lqs 
to respect. But the merit of this disposition is equal, whether the benefit 
be bestowed upon mo or uunn another. I and another man cannot both bo 
right in prt lerring our respective benefactors, for my benefactor cannot be 
at the same time both better .ind worse than his niighbour. My benefactor 
ought to be esteemed, not because he bestowed a benefit upon me, but be¬ 
cause he bestowed it upon a human being. His desert will be in exact pro¬ 
portion to the degree in which that human being was worthy of the distinc¬ 
tion preferred. 

“ Thus cvciy view of the subject brings ns back to the consideration of 
my neighbour’s moral worth, and his importance b) the general weal, as the 
only standard to determine the treatment to wliich he is entitled. Grati¬ 
tude, therefore, if by g;atitude we understand a sentiment of preference 
which 1 entertain towards another, upon the ^oiind of my hi^ving been the 
subject of his benefits, is no part cither of justice or virtue. 

“ It may be objected, ‘ that my relation, my companion, or my benefac¬ 
tor, will of course in many instances obtain an uncommon portion of my 
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indued, but il aJviuitageous to our country itself to have its 
citizens aU'ectioiiate towards their parents. What, if a father 
should endeavour to usurp tyi'aiinic junver, or to betray his 
country? Shall the son be silent? IS'ay, but he should im¬ 
plore his father not to do it. If he prevail not, lie should 
reproacli —ho sliould even thi*eat('n. If at last tlie matter 
should t(Uid to the ruin of his country, he should prcifer the 
safety of his country to that of his father. 

lie also asks, if a wise man slfould receive base money 
unawares for good, shall lie, wdioii he will have come to know 
it, pay it instead of good, if lie owes money to any person? 
Diogenes afliruis 'tliis ; Anti[Kiter denies it—and with him I 
rather agree. Ouglit he who knowingly sells wine that will 
not keep, to acquaint the buyer? T)u);^enes thinks it unne¬ 
cessary; Antipater thinks it tlie e.liaracteristicofan honest man. 
I'hese are, as it w^ero, the controv'erh'd laws of I he Stoics. In 
selling a slave, are his faults to be told—not those which, 
unless yon tell, the slave would be returned by the civil 
law; but tliese, thatdie is a liar, a gambler, -a pilferer, a 
drunkard ? These things to the one seem necessary to be told ; 
to the other not. If any peivon scdling gold should suppose 
he wms selling brass, should an honest man acquaint Jiim 
that it was gold, or sluuld he buy for a denarius what w'as 
'svorth a tJioiisaiid denarii ? It is plain now, both what is my 
view, and avliat is the controversy between those philoso¬ 
phers Avhom I have mentioned. . “ 

XXIV. Arc compacts and ju’uJifdscs always to be kept,* 


: for not being nnivcrsfilly capable of (lihcriininatiiig llie comparative 
vvgrth of different men, I sliall inevjlaltly judge moat favourably of him oi 
uhosc ^irtues 1 litivc received tlie moat umiuestionable proofs; ami tliiw 
aim] I be compelled to prefer the man of moriJ,' worth whom f know, 
another who may possess, unknown to me, an essential superiority,’ 

“ This compulsion, Imwevcr, i.s founded in the imperfection of liunian 
nature. It may serve as an ajmlogy for my error, but can never elumge 
error into truth, it will always rcniulu contrary to the strict and universal 
decisions of justice. The dilliculty of conceiving tliis, is owing merely to 
our confounding the disposition from which an action is chosen, with the 
action itself. The disposition, that would prefer virtue to vice, and a greater 
degree of virtue to a less, is undoubtedly a subject of ajtivrubation ; the erro¬ 
neous exercise of this disposition, by wliicli a wrong object is selected, if 
unavoidable, iS to be deplored, bat can by no colouring, and under no ile- 
iiomination, be converted into light.”—Godwin’s “I’olitieal Justice,” vol. i. 
bduk ii. chap. ii. 

* rromibca arc not binding if performance is unlawful. Sometimes meu 
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wliicli are made neither by means of force, nor witli crimi¬ 
nal intent (as tlie prictors are accustomed to say) ? If any 
one should give some person a cure for th8 dropsy, and 
should covenant with him that he should never afterwards 
use that cure—if Tjy that cure lie became well, and in some 
years afterwards fell iiib^ tlic same disease, and coijjd not 
obtain from him with whom lie had covenanted, leave to 
use it again—Avhat ought to be done? Since he is an in¬ 
human fellow, who would not give hin^ leave, and no in¬ 
jury would be done to tlial person by using it, he ought to 
consult for his life and health. AV^Iiat! If a Aviseman, being 
required, by one who Avouhl make him Ifis lieir, Avhen he 
would be left by him a large fortune in his Avill, that be¬ 
fore he entered upon the inherilance luj should dance openly 
by daylight in the forum — should promise him that he 
Avould do it, because otlienvi.^e he Avould not have made 
him his heir; should liii do what he promised, or not ? i 
Avould Avish that he had not promised, and I think that 
this Avould Intve been the part suitable <o his dignity. Since 
he has promised, if he considers it disgraceful to dance in 
tJie forum, he Avill Avith greater projiricty break his word, 

• 

])romisc to commit a wickoil act? even to assassination ; but ;i man is not 
required to commit murder because he has promisedf to commit it. Thus, 
in the Clirirttian scriptures, the son who has said, “I will not work” in the 
viney.ml, and “afterwards lepented and went,” is spoken of with approba¬ 
tion, lii.3 pruniis? was not landin'', because fulfilment ivould liave been 
wrong. Crumner, wliosc religious firmness was overcome in the prospect of 
the stake, recanted ; that is, he promised to abandon the protestant faith. 
Neither was his promise binding; to have regarded it would have ’a 
crime. The otfenco both of Cranmer and of the son iu the parable, coii- 
bisted not in Molating tbeir promises but in making tliegi. Respecting the 
often disciissed question, wl ether extorted prom^cs aie binding, there has 
been, I suspect, a gencr.il want of advertence to one imiiortant point—ivhnt 
is an extorted promise ? if by an extorted promise is meant a promise 
that is made iiivoluut.iril>, without the concurrence of the will; if it is the 
effect ot .iiiy ungovernable impulse, and made without the consciousness of 
the party, then it is not a promise. This may liappen. Fear or agitation 
may be so great that a jicrson really docs not know tvliat he says or does, 
and in such a case a man’s iiromises do not bind him any more than the 
promises of a man in a fit of insanity. But if by an “extorted” promise it 
is only meant th.it very jiowerful inducements were lield out to making it, 
inducements, howevc-', which did not take away the power of^choiee—then 
these promises aie iu strictness voluntary, and like all other voluntary en¬ 
gagements they ought to be fulfilled.—Bymond’s “ Principles of Morality,” 
chap. 6. 
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provided lie should not take anything out of the inheritance, 
than if he did so ; unless, pcrJiaps, he will contribute that 
money to somii great occasion of the state—so tliat it would 
not be disgraceful even to dance, since he was about to con¬ 
sult for the interests of Ids country.* 

XXV. But even those promises ought not to be kept, 
which are hurtful to those very persons to whom you have 
made them. 

To revert to fictitious tales, Std promised to Phaeton, 
his son, to do whatever he would desire. lie desired to be 
taken up in his fatlier’s chariot. lie was taken up. But 
before he was well settled, he w'as burned with the stroke of 
lightning. How much better would it have been in this 
case, that the promise of the fatluM* had not been kept? Why 
should I mention the promise which Theseus exacted from 
Neptune, to whom when Neptune gave tha^e Avislics, he 
wished for the death of his son Hi|)polytus, Avhen he was 
suspected by his father concerning Ids stci)-iiiotlu’r; by ob¬ 
taining which promise, Theseus was involved iu the greatest 
affliction ? Why, that Agamemnon, Avlien he hud voived to 
Diana the loveliest thing that should be born that year in his 
kingdom, sacrificed Ipldgenia, than whom, indeed, notldng 
lovelier was born tliat year? Better that the promise should not 
be performed, tlian that a horrible crime should b(i committed. 
Therefore, •'prondscs are sometimes not to be performed, and 
deposits are not always to be restored. It* any man in sound 
mind should have entrusted a SAVor<l to you, and having gone 
hum! should ask it back, to restore would be a crime; not to 
restore, a duty. What, if he who may hav(; dejiosited money 
with you, should levy war against Ids countiy, ought you 
to restore tlie deposi* ? I think not. Fwr you would bt*, acting 
against your country, which ought to be most dear to you. 
So, many things which arc right by nature b<‘Come wrong 

* The following is Cockman’s note upon this passage: Dancing was 
esteemed but a scandalous practice, and unbeconiiiig a sober and prudent 
person among the Romans; wherefore our author tells us in his oration for 
Murena (chap. (>), nobody almost dances, unless he be drunk or mad, and 
calls it omnium vUiortim extremum^ a vice that no one would be guilty of 
till he had utterly abandoned all virtue ; and umhram luxuria, that which 
follows riot and debauchery, as the shadow follows the body. The mean> 
ing, therefore, of this place is, that Crassus would not stick at the basest 
actions if he could but fill his coffers by them.” 
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by occasions. To perform promises, to stand to agreements, 
to restore deposits, the expediency being altered, become 
contrary to virtue. * 

Now, indeed, of those tilings wliich seem to be profitable, 
contrary to justice, but with the semblance of prudence, 1 
think (‘iioiigh has been satd. But since in the first bgok we 
derived duti(;s iVom the four sources of virtue, we shall be, 
(Migaged witli those sanu^ while we show that those things 
■which seem to be iisc'ful are fiot so as long as they are hostile 
to virtue. And indeed of prudence, which craft is apt to 
imitate, and likewise of justice, which is always exjiedient, 
we have already treated. Two jiarts of V irtue remain, of 
which the one is diseernodin the greatness and piv-eminencc 
of an elevated mind; the other in the habit and regulation 
of continence and temperaiiee. 


XKVI. It seemed to Ulysses to be expedient (/o r/c^), as 
the tragic poets, indeed, have represented—for in Homer, the * 
best authority, there is no such suspicion of ITlysses—but the 
tragedians iHhcused him of wisliiiig t« c.seape from military 
service by the affectation of insa-nity. A dishonourable de¬ 
vice. But it was advantag(‘ous, some jicrsons, j^crhajis, wil^ 
say, to rolgu and live at e^isc in Ithaca, Vith liis jiarents, 
with bis wif(!, with his son. Theylnay ask, do you think 
anygloi^ arising from daily toils and perils to be eompar(;d 
with tins trau([iiillity ? J think, indeed, this tram^iiillity is to 
be des])ised and rejeetefl, because I think traiKpiillity which 
was not honourable, Avas not even advantageous. For what 
reproaeli do you think Ulysses Avould have heard if li^had 
persevenal in tliat dissembling, av hen though he perfonned 
the greaiest achievciiieiits in the Avar, he yctiheard this from 
Ajax ?— • 

“Of the oatli, of A\iiieh he Avas the originator, as you all 
knoAv, he alone disregarded the obligation. !RIadness he 
feigned ; persisted in not joining tlie army ; and had not the 
clear-sighted Avisilom of Balamedes seen Ihrongli the knavish 
audacity of the felloAA'^, he would liave for ever evaded- the 
obligation of his sacred oath.” 

It Avas really better for him to buffet, not only with the 
foe, but also Avitli the Avaves, as he did, than to desert Greece, 


when combining to Avage Avar against the barbarians. But let 
us leave both fables and foreign scenes—let us come to real 
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history, and that onr own. Marcus Atilius Regiilus, when 
in liis second consulship taken in Africa by stratagem by 
Xanthippiis, the Jjacedicmonian gcnieral—but wlicn ITamilcar, 
the father of Hannibal, was tlie eoTninander-in-chief—^Avas 
sent to the senate, bound by an oath, tliat'nnh'ss some noble 
captives Avert; reston'd to the (Carthaginians, he sliould 
himself return to Cartilage. Wlu'ii he arrivc'd at Home, ho 
saAv tlic semblance of advantage, but, as the event deehin's, 
judged it a fallacioi\s appearance, Afhieh Avas this—to remain 
in his country, to slay at home Avith his A\nfo and Iiis chil¬ 
dren ; and, regarding the calamity Avhich he had expei-icmced 
as incident to tlvc fortune of Avar, to retain the rank of 


consular dignity. Who ean deny these things to be profit¬ 
able ? AVliom do you think ? Clreatness of mind and fortitude 
deny it. 

XXVII. Can you recpiire more ereditablc aiitborities ? 


For it is ebaraeterislie of'these \irtue.s to fear nothing, to 
despise all liiinian eoneerns, to tliiidv nothing that can happen 


to a man intolerable.^ What, then, did lie do<? lie eariic 


into the scuiate—be disclosed bis eonimission—be refused to 


gleclare bis own sentiments—he. said that as long as he Avas 
uound hy an oatlhto lh(‘ enemy he Avas not a semator. And 
this, too (^oh, foolish wiaii ! some person Avill exclaim, an 
enemy to his OAvn interest!) he denic'd to be expedient, 
namely, tliut the eaptive.s should be re.stored, for tliat they 
AA’^ere young mei' and good generals, that he*" himself Avas 
already Avorn out Avitli years. Wlien his authority had pre- 
Auiib'd, the captives Avere retained, and he returned to 
Carthage ; nor did the love; of liis country or of his family 
withhold him. Xor Avas he thmi ignorant that lie Avas return¬ 
ing to a most cruel rneniy, and to cxTpiisite tortures. Hut 
he considered that his oath ouglit to be observed. Therefore, 
at the very time Avhon lie Avas undergoing death by Avant of 
sleep, he Avas in a better condition than if he bad remained 
at home an aged captive, and a perjured consular. Hut he 
acted foolishly, since be not only did not advise the sending 
back the captives, but even spoke against the measure. How 
foolishly ? What, even if it Avas advantage6iis to liis country ? 
Can that lioAV Avbicli is inexpedient for our country be 
expedient for any citizen ? 

XXVIII. Men jicrvcrt those things Avliicli are the founda- 
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lions of iiatiiro, when tlioy st'j)anitft expediency from virtue. 
For we all <le^irc our own interest—we are carried al«)nj? to 
it; nor can we by any means do otherwise.* For wlio is 
t!n‘re tliaf shuns his own advantage? or rather, wdio is tlurc 
that does not most'eagerly pursue it? But because we never 
can hnd real advantage ox<*ept in good re])()rt, honour, -^irtue ; 

Iiicrcliu’c wo esteem tliese tilings iii'st and chief; we consider 
l!ic name of utility not so much noble as necessary. What 
is there, then, somebody Avill say, in oath? Are we 
afraid of angry Jove ? But it is a common principle with 
all ]>hilosophers, indeed—not of those only who say that I ho 
deity has no labour himself, and imposes iicAie on others—but 
of those also who are of opinion that the deity is alway.s 
acting and planning something, that the deity never is angry, 
nor injurious. But "what greater harm could angry Jupiter 
do to Beguliis, than Begulus did to himself? It was, then, 
no foree of religion which prevented so great an advantage. < 
Was it that he might act basely? In the, first idace, choose 
the, least annimg evils. Would, then, ihis trilling turpitude 
bring as much evil as that great torture? In the next 
place, (hat saying in Accius—“Hast thou broken faith? I, 
ncitlier have plighted nor do plight faith»with any of the 
faithlc.^s,”—(hough it is .spoken by an impious king, yet is 
well spokim They add,' also, that just as we say tliat some 
acts seem useful which are not; .so they say‘that sonn; 
acts seem \ irttioiis which are not so; as for instance, this very 
act seems virtuous, to return to torture for the sake of observ¬ 
ing an oalli, but it is really not virtuous, because wliati’ cr 
is extorted by tbc violence of enemies, ought not to be 
fullilled. They add also, that whatever is vci^y* advantageon.s 
becomes > Irtnoiis, cvt'.i though it did mot seem so before. 
TIie.se things arc usually urged against Regulus. But let us 
consider the fir.st objection. 

XXIX. We need not dread Jupiter, lest in his wrath ho 
might do us harm, >vho neither is accustomed to be Avroth, 
nor to do liarm. This reasoning, indeed, applies not more 
against Regulus than against every oath ; but in an oath it 
ought to be considered, not what is the fear, but what is the 
force. For an oath is a religious affirmation ; but what you 
Bolcninly pi’omise, as if the deity wore w’itness, to that you 
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ought to adhere.* For it pertains now not to the anger of the 
gods, ■which exists not, but to justice and hdclity. For well 
has Ennius sdid— 


“ 0 lioly Faith, winged, and the very oath of Jove.” 

He, then, who violates an oath, violates Faitli, which our 
ancestors, as is recorded in Cato’s speech, wished to be in tlie 
Capitol, next to Jujutcr Grejitcst and Best. But tlicy argue 
that even angiy Jupiter could not^have done more harm to 
Kcgulus than IJcgulus did to himself. Certainly not, if 
nothing but pain be an evil. But philosoj)hers of the highest 
authority assert, not oply tluit it is not the greatest evil, but 
that it is not an evil at all. 1 jn’ay you not to despise a 
witness of theirs, of no slight weight—1 know not, indeed, 


but that he is the weightiest—namely, Jtegulus. For, whom 
do we require more creditable than the chief of tluj Boinati 
j)eople—who, for the sake of adhering to duly, underwent 
voluntary torture ? But as to what they say, clioose the least 


of evils—that is, basem'ss 


rather than calamity—can he 


any evil greater than baseness ? 


And if this imj)lies soiue- 


tlnng ol' disgust in the deformity oi‘ person, liow inueh worse 


should appear the depravity and foulness of a debased mind 
They,'!' therefore, who treat of these subjects more boldly, 


• “An oalh is tliat whereby wc call God to witness the trutli of what we 
Kay; with a oiirse upon ourselves, either implied or expressed,should it 
prove false.”—Alilton on Christian Doctrine. 

Wliilo the sacredness of oaths is still held as a principle of morals, the 
lawfulness of their administration is doubted by many, and their clhcacy 
jierX.ips by the majority of modern society. Thu increased secuiity for the 
^eracity of liiiii w'ho takes them, wliicli they are supposed to otl'ord, is in 
the case of an lionest man unnecessary, and of a dishonest man valoelesH. 
The argument of Godwin with relation to oathji of duty and oflico, afipears 
to admit of a universal application; the same arguments that prove the in-« 
justice of tests, may be applied univemlly to all oaths of duty and office. 
“ If 1 entered upon the office Avithout an oath, Avhat would be my duty? 
Can the oath that is imposed upon me make any alteration in my duty? 
if not, docs not the very act of imposing it, by implication, assert a false¬ 
hood ? Will this filsehood have no injurious effect upon a majority of the 
persons concerned ? What is tlic true criterion that I shall faithfully dis¬ 
charge the office that is conferred upon me ? Surely my past life, not any 
protestations I may be compelled to make. If iny life liave been .unim¬ 
peachable, compulsion is an unmerited insult; if it have been otherwise, 
it is something worse.”—Godwin’s “Political Justice,” book vi. chap. v. 

t Citcro here obviously refers to the Stoics who regarded pleasure and 
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. venture to say that that whicli is base is the only evil; but 
lljoy” who treat of them more timidly, yet do not hesitate to 
call it tlie greatest evil. Now, that saying, •indeed—“1 
neither have plighted, nor do plight faith with any of the 
t'uithless,*’—^Avas well'imagined by the 2 ioet, on this account, 
because Avhen Atreiis was b«ing delineated, it w’as necessary 
sustain the character, lint if they take this to thern- 
seivc", that timt is Jio faitli which is pliglited to the 
lailiiless, let them see to it*lcst it be sougl^t as a subterfuge 
for pel jury. 

TIktc arc also rights of war, and the faith of an oath i.s 
often to he kept wit!) an enemy. For that, wlftch is so sworn 
that the mind conceives it ought to he done, that should 
be observed. What is otherwise, if you perform it not, 
involves no iieijury. Thus, if ^ou should not pay a ju'iee 


pain as indifferent. Tids tlieorj,' is lluis lefiited by that most ingenious me- 
taidivsieian and moralist, i)r. Thomas Browne. “Jjetween mere jileasuru 
and mere \iituc th<ii-e i.^ a comiiotilion, in sliort, of^lie less with the j'rcater; 
but thoujTli virtue ))o tlie ^rvaler, and the greater in every case in which it 
can bo opposed to mere jilcasiire, pleasure is still good in itself, and would 
b(‘ eovetable by tlic virtuous in every case m which the greater good of 
\irtuo is not ineonsistent with it. It is, indeed, because•plcasuie and pain 
are not in themselves aiisolutely iiuhft'ercnt that iwan is viituous in resisting 
the Rolieitatioiis of the one and tlie threats of the other. And there is thus 
a self-confutation in the prineijdes of stoicism, whicli it is trul_^ astonish¬ 
ing that tlie toimdcj of the system, or some one of the ancient and modern 
commentators on it, should not Jiavc discovered. We may praise, indeed, 
the magnanimity of him who dares to suffer every external evil which men 
can suffer rather than give his conscience one guilty remembrance; but it 
is because there is evil to be endured that we may praise him for his m%- 
nanimity in bearing the evil, and if there be no ill to be endured, there is 
no magnanimiw tliat can be called forth to endure it. 'Che bed of roses 
d^ers from the burning bull; not merely as a square differs from a circle, 
or as flint differs from clay, but as that which is physically evil; and if 
they do not so differ as good and evil, there could be as little merit in con¬ 
senting when virtue required the sacrifice to suffer all the bodily pain whicli 
the instrument of torture could inflict, rather than to rest in guilty indo¬ 
lence on that luxurious couch of flowers, as there could be in the mere 
preference for any physical purpose of a circular to an angular form, or of 
tile softness of clay to the hardness of flint. Moral excellence is, indeed, 
in every case, preferable mere physical enjoyment; and there is no en¬ 
joyment worthy of the choice of man when virtue forbids the desire. But 
virtue is the superior only, not the sole power; she has imperil sway, but 
her sway is imperial only because there are forms of inferior good over 
wliich it is her glory to preside.”—Moral Philosophy, Lect. xeix. 

• The Peripatetics. 

H 
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for your life, agreed on "with robbers, it is no fraud if you 
should not perform it, though bound by an oatli."' For a 
pirate is not comprehended in tlic number of lawful enemies, 
but is the common foe of all men. With sucli a man, neither 
should faith nor an oath be in common. For to swear what is 
false is not always perjury ; but. not to do that which you 
swear accordijig to the sentiment of your mind, “ ex aiiimi 

• 

* “firotius/’ says an anonymous coni'oenlator (ilc Jure Belli ct Pad's, 11, 
13, $ 15), “citing thisf passage, admits tliat a person extorting a j)U)mite by 
force, can have no right to demand its jjerfojmance ; lint tjiinks that an oatii 
accompanying it makes it binding in coiiseience." Hobbes, do Civ. ii. ]0, 
maintains that a premise,because extorted by fear, is not the less obligatory in 
cases where the j)romiser receives from it some benefit. On Ibis it isienuiiked 
by PufFcndorf, that merely abstaining from injury eaiiiiot bo reekoiicil 
among benefits ; that a higliwayman, for instance, wlio does not murder 
you, cniinot be called your benei.ictor. IJoblies’s tloelniic is therefore thus 
qualified by Puliendorf, provalcd tli.it tliii juomiser can legitim.atcly 
exact the performance of that promise. To tlii>. Ikiibeniie, the learned 
and acute commentator on both (irolins end Pnti'e .dorf, fully accedes, 
ami pronounces that every act of violence, every soil ot menace, by wliicli 
the promisor, against bis'»vill,is induced to make an engagenient into which 
he othcnvisc would not have entered, dejirives him of tlie libcity necessary 
to form a valid ongagcnient, and, eonsequcntl), annuls all such promises 
;ind convocations, lie adds, that the jicrfoimance of an engagement 
made under sueli circumstances is injurious to socii'ty, as it leads to tlie 
encouragement of robbers. Adam Smith lias treated this question much at 
length. Theory of Mor. Sent. vii. 4. With some exceptions, and guardedly, he 
Jeans to tlv ojipositc opinion. Some regard, he tliinks, should be paid to 
promises of this kind, but how niueh it is not possible ' J determine by any 
general rule. If the sum promised was very great, sucli for example as 
would ruin by its payment tlie family of the p.ayer, or sulTieient to effect 
tk.^ most useful purposes, it would appear comical, at least extremely im¬ 
proper, to throw it into such ivorthless hands, but in general it may be said 
that exact propriety requires the observance of siieli promises where not 
inconsistent witli other duties, when violated it is always with some degree 
of dishonour to the peb-son who made them. It is oWrvable that Bal^p^ 
appears to have ebanged liis opinion on the subject of such promises. In 
the first edition of liis valuable work on Moral and Political Pliilosopby, 
111. part 1, 5, be states their obligation to depend on the question whether 
mankind are benefited or not by their observance, concluding that lives 
are saved by it, he treats such promises as in general binding. But in 
subsequent editions he observes, that they may be made the instrument 
of almost unlimited extortion, and therefore in tlie question between the 
importance of these opposite consequences rcaidei» the doubt conctjrning the 
obligation «f such promises. The noble-minded Montaigne remarks on 
this subject:—“Ce que la crainte m*a fait une fois vouloir, jo siiis tenu de la 
vouluir encore sans cr.iinte; ct quand elle n’aiira force quo ma langue suns 
la volont^,. encore, siiis je tenu dc f.iirc la inaille bunne de ina parole.” 
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tiiJ as it is expressed in words in onr law form, is 

perjury. For Euripides says well—“ With my tongiu*, liavc 
1 sworn ; I bear an unsworn eoiiseience.” • 

J>iit Ib‘.i:ulus was under obligation not to disturb by 
perjury the*, eonditibns and covenants of war and of tlie 
e.’ieniy ; for the affair was transacted with a just and lawful 
ibe, in i-<*gard to whom botli tlie entire Fecial law' and many 
otiu'r hnvs are binding in eominou. Had not this been so, 
the senate woiihl never ha\1i delivered up gminent men bound 
to the cnenjy. 

XXX. JJnt Titus Veturius and Sjuirius Fostumins, when 
th<‘y w'<ire consuls the second time, w'cre given up to tlic 
Sainnites because they bad made' a peace witli IIutu, afhT 
having fought with ill success at Caudiuin, wlum our legions 
wei'(j sent under tlie yoke; for tliey had made it without the 
eominand of the j)(;opIe and senate. And at the, same time, 
'J’itus Nuinieius, and Quintus iMa^lius, wdio W'ere tlien 
tribunes of the peojile, beeau.-e the peae«‘ W'as made by their 
authority, wit* given up, that the peaeo with tlie Sainnites 
might be rejected. And of this suj-render, Fostumius 
himself, Avho w'^as given up, W'as IIkj advocate and author. 
Whicli .''ame thing (hiius Maiiciiius did, nisniy years after¬ 
wards, Avho advocated that Tbill W'hich Liicins Fiiriiis and 
Sextus Atiliu.-, liy a ih'crce of the senate, brought iu, that 
he. should himself lie delivered up to the Numaiitbies, w'itli 
Avhoin he had Inade. a league without the autlierity of tlie, 
senate ; w’hich bill being jiassed by the peoph*, he w'as given 
lip to tlie em-iny. lie acted more W'ortliily than (^iiinius 
Ihimpcius, through w'liose petitioning again.st such a measure, 
v. lieii he was in similar ciicumstances, the law ^\^as not passi'd. 
AVith this man, tliat w'bicli seemed his*interest had more 
vveiglit tlian virtue had ; in the former instances, tlu; I'alsi* 
^emblaiiee of expediency w'as overcome by the authority of 
virtue. But, say they, that wdiich wa.s extorted by force 
ought not to be ratified ; as if, indeed, force couhl be used 
to a man of fortitude. AVby, then, you say, did Hegulus go 
to the senate, if ho wa.s about to dissuade them eoncerniiig 
tlui captives ? You are reprclieridiiig that which was the 
noblest thing in that transaction ; for he did not rely upon 
bis ow'n judgment, but he undertook the eansc! that there 
might be a decision of the .senate; by whom, had not he him- 

M 2 
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self been the adviser of the m(!asnre, the prisoners, indeed, 
would have been restored to the Carthaginians. Thus 
Kegulus wovdd IiJive remained in sai'ety in his country ; 
whieh, lleeause lie thought inexjiedient for his country, 
therefore he believed it virtuous in himself, both to think 
and to siilfer these tilings. Nov, as to what they say, that 
whatever is very useful becomes virtuous, I say, Nay, it is 
so really, and does not merely become so; for nothing is ex¬ 
pedient which is not likewise virtuous ; and it is not because 
it is expedient that it is virtuous, but because it is virtuous 
it is expedient. Wlierefore, out of many admirabh; examples, 
one could not easily mention one either more laudable or 
more excellent than tliis. 

XXXl. Jlut out of all this laudable conduct of Rcgiilus, 
this alone is worthy of admiration, that he was of opinion 
that the prisoners ought to be retained. For that he re¬ 
turned seems wonderful to us now, though at that time lie 
could not do otherwise. Tlierelbre, that was not the merit 
of the man, but of^tlie times. For our ancestors were of 
opinion that there was no tie closer than an oath to bind 
our faitli. '^I’liis tlie laws of the twelve tahh‘S indicate— 
this the leges .sacratie*' indicate, this the leagues indicate, 
by which our faith is pledged even with enemies. The 
opinions and animadversions of the Censors indicate it, who 
})assed sentence on no subji^ct more strictly than on such as 
concerned oaths. Marcus Fomponius, tribunh of the people, 
fixed a day for Lucius IManlius, the son of Aulus, when he 
ha.1 been Dictator, to stand his trial, because, he had taken 
to himself a few days in addition for holding the dictator¬ 
ship. lie acc used him also because he liad banished from 
intercourse with Men, his son TitVis, who was afterwards 
called Tortpiatus, and had commanded him to reside in the 
country. When the young man, the son, had heard this, 
that trouble was brought upon his fiither, he is said to have 
hastened to Rome, and to have come with the first dawn to 
the house of Fomponius, who, when it was announced to 
him, supposing that the son, being enraged, was about to 
bring to him some accusation against his father, arose from 

* The laws concerning liberty and the tribunitial power, so called, because 
he who violated tliem was to be held devoted (sacer) to the resentment of 
the deity. 
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liis beil, and, the bystanders having been dismissed, ordered 
the youth to come to him. But he, when he entered, hastily 
drew Ids sword, and swore that ho would insfcintly slay him 
unless lie gave his oath that he would suffer his liitlier to be 
discharged. Pompotuus, forced by fear, swore this ; he sub- 
S(iquently brought the matter before the people, and informed 
them why it was necessary for him to abandon the prosecu¬ 
tion, and then sutlercd Manlius to be dis<!harged. So nuiedi 
force had an oath in tln^c times. Ai^d tliis is that Titus 
Manlius who acquired tlie surname of Tonjuatiis, at tin; Anio, 
for taking tlie collar from the (Jaid, wlnim he, having been 
ehallenged by Jdm, had slain ; in whose thfrd consiilsldp tlie 
Latins were routed and put to flight at the Yesiiris. A 
most endnently great man, but though very indulgent to his 
father, was ag:dn cruelly severe to his son. 

XKXII. But as llegulus is to be commended for observ¬ 


ing his oath, so those ten an* to be condemned whom Jlanni-* 
bal, after the battle of Caniue, sent to the senate, under an 
oath that th@y would return to that eamp which the Cartha¬ 
ginians had got possession of, unless they succeeded about 
redeeming the prisoners; if it he true that they did not re¬ 
turn—about whom, all historians do not relate the story in 
the same manner. For Pofybius, an icraiiiently good author, 
writes, that out of ten very noble persons who were then sent, 
nine relumed, the request not having been graflted by the 
senate; that fine of thtt ten, who, a short time after he had * 
gone out of the (!amp, had returned, as if he had forgotten 
something, remained at Home. For, by his return intg the. 
camp, he construed it that he was freed from his oath— 
not rightly, for fraud does but fasten, not ^jbsolvc perjury. 

Tt was, then, silly e\tnning, perversely! imitating prudence. 
The senate, therefore, decreed, that this double-dealing and 
artful fellow should be brought fettered to Hannibal. But 
the greatest act of the senate was this. Ilannibald had eight 
thousand men prisoners; not those whom he had taken in 
battle, or who had fled from the peril of death, but who had 
been left in the camp by the Consuls, Paullus and Varro. 
The senate decreed that these should not be redeemed, though 
it might have been done at a small expense, that*it might be 
impressed upon our soldiers that they were either to con¬ 
quer or die—which circumstance, indeed, having become 
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known, tlic same author writes that the courage of Hannibal 
fell, because tlic Roman senate and people possessed so lofty 
a spirit in tlxdr depressed condition. Thus those things 
wliieh seem expedient, are overpowered by a comparison 
with virtue. 

Hut Aeilius, who WTote liis his^’ory in Greek, says that 
there were more than one who returned into the camp with 
the same fraudulent design, that they might be fi-c'cd from 
their oath, and tha^ they were branded by the censors 'witii 


every ignominy. 

Let this now be the end of this subject. For it is plain 
that those acts which are dfine with a timid, humble, abject, 
and broken spirit (such as would have been the conduct of 
Jlegulus, if, respe-cting tlu^ prisoners, be had either advis(*d 
wliat seemed to be needful I'u- himself, not wliat he con¬ 
sidered beneficial to the commonwealth, or lia<l desired to 
remain at home), are inexjK'dient, because they are scan¬ 
dalous, foul, and base. 


XXXni. The fourth part remains, wliieh is compre- 
lumded in propriety, inoderation, modesty, continence, t(‘in- 
jicrance. Chin anytliing, tlien, be expedient, which isconJrary 
to this train of such virtues-? However, the Cyrciueans, fol¬ 
lowers of Aristippus, and the Anniccrians, misnamed philo- 
soplu'rs, have made all good consist in pleasure, and have 
tlionglit viituc to be commended on this account, because it is 
productive of pleasure; but, as tliey are antiquated. Epicurus 
flourishes, the'advocate and author of nearly the same opinion. 
Ag.’ijnst these we must fight with man and horse, as it is said, 
if it is our intention to defend and retain virtue. For if nol 


only expediency, but all the liappiness of life, be contained in 
a strong bodily constitution, and in tlic certain hope of tlial 
constitution, as it is Avritten hy Metrodorus; ccrt.aiiily tliis ex- 
pedicmcy, and that the greatest (as they think), Avill stand in 
oppo'sition to virtue. For, in the first place, Avherc will room 
be given for prudence ? Is it that it may seek on all sides 
afttu’ sweets? How miserable tlie servitude of virtue, when 
the slave of pleasure? Moreover, Avhat Avould be the office of 
Prudence? Is it to select pleasures ingeniously.? Admit that 
nothing eoiild be more delightful than this; Avhat can bo 
imauined more base? Now, Avliat room can Fortitude, 
which is the contemning of pain and labour, liaA’e in his 
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pyptom, who calls.]>;iin the greatest of evils? For though 
Kpicunis may speak, as he does in many places, A\ith sutli- 
cient fortitude regarding pain ; nevertheless, are not to 
ri'gard what he may say, but what it is consistent in him to 
say, as he, would eontine good to pleasure, evil to pain; so if 
I would listen to him on lltb subjciot of continence and rfem- 
peranee, he says, indeed, many things in many places; but 
there is an impediment in the stream,* as they say. For how 
can he commend temperance who phices«th(! chief good in 
3 )leasure, ? For temji(*ranee is hoslih* to irregular passions; 
but irregular j)assions are the comj)anions of j)leasure. And 
yet, in these thr(',c classes of virtue, they jiiake a shift, in 
what ever manner tlu'y can, not without ch'verness. They 
introduce, prudence as the science Avhieh supjdies pleasures 
and repels pain. Fortitude, too, tluy explain in some inan- 
n(;r, 'wlum tla^y teach that it is the means of disregarding 
<leath, and endui’ing paly. Even temperance th(*y introduce 
—not v(*ry easily, indi'cd—but yet in w]iat<‘,ver way they 
can. For they say that the height ol^pleasure is limited 
t(t llie absence of jiaiii.t Justice; staggers, or rather falls 
to the ground, and all those, virtues which are, discerned in 
rijeicly, and th(‘ association yf mankind. FiV* neither kind- 
ne>s, nor libe rality, nor eourtc.sy can exist, any more than 
fri)*ndhhi]), if they an; not sought for their own sakes, but 
are ivn'rj-<'d lo jdi-asure and intere.st. Let us, tberefon', sum 
lip the subject in few AviJi-ds. For as avc have taught that 
there is no expedhniey which can be contrary to virtue; so 
we say that all bodily pleasure is opposed to virtue. t)n 
wliich account. I think Oidlipho and i)inomaehus the more 
deserving of cenjurc, for they thought they ivould put an 
<• 11(1 to the (;oiitrovcr«y if they should cifuple pleasure witii 
virtue; as if they should couple a liuman being with a brute. 
Virtue does not admit that combination—it s^mms, it repels 
it. Nor can, indeed, the ultimate in-ineiple of good and evil, 
which ought to he simple, be compounded of, and tempered 
witli these most dissimilar ingredients. But about this (for 
it is, an important subject), I have said more in another 
place. Now to my original proposition. How, tluin, if ever 


* Moaning that the system of Epicurus prcjscnts impediments to the 
flowing of tlie virtues, Jihe obstructions in a water-course. 

t That is, that the greatest pleasure consists in the absence of pain. 
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that which seems expedient is oi)poscd to .virtue, the matter 
is to he decided, has been sufTiciently treated of above. J3ut 
if pleasure bo said to have even the semblance of expedi¬ 
ence, there can bo no union of it with virtue. For thougli 
we may concede something to pleasure, perhaps it lias some¬ 
thing of a relish, but certainly it'lias in it nothing ol’ utility. 

You have a present from your lather, my son Marcus; 
in iny opinion, indeed, an important one—but it will be just 
as you will reccivo it. Howevci^ tliesc three books will dc- 
serv(j to be received by you as guests among the commenta¬ 
ries of Cratipjuis. lint as, if 1 myself Iiad gone to Athens 
(whicii would indeed have been tlie case Jiad not my country, 
with loud voice, called me back from the middle of my jour- 
ney), you would sometimes have iistcii(‘d to mi; also: so, since 
my voice has rcache.d you in these volunuis, you will bestow 
upon them as much time as you can; and you can bestow 
as much as you wish, lint wliiai I shall understand that 
you take delight in this depaitment of seience, then will 1 
converse with you both when ju'i'scnt, whicii will be in a 
short time, as [ expect—and while you will be far away, 
I will talk with you, though absent. Farewell, then, my 
Cicero, and be' assured that you are indeed very dear to 
me, but that you will be much more d(;ar, if you shall take 
delight in such memoi-ials and such precepts. 



ON FRIENDSHIP, 


I. Quintus JVrucius, tlfo auj^ur,* us(»(l to relate many 
things of Caius Lajliiis, lii.s iatlier-in-law, from m(?inory, ami 
in a plea.saiit manner, and did not sornple: in every discourse 
to cull him a wise man. Moreover 1 myself, after a.'‘.siiming 
the manly introduced by my lather to Scmvola, in 

such a way lliat, as far as I could and it was permitted me, 
1 never quitted the old man’s side. Accordingly, many 
sagacious discussions of liis, and many short and apt sayings, 
I committed to memory, and desired to become better in¬ 
formed by his wisdom. Wlum lie died, I betook myself to 
Sccevola the pbntilfj who is the only mifti in our country that 
I venture to pronounce the mo.st distinguished for talent and 
for integrity. But of him elsewhere. 1 now return to the 
augur. Among many other, circumstances, *I remember that 
once being ''cated at home in his a*rm-chair (as was his 
custom), when 1 was in his company, and a very few of his 
intimate frieiqjs, he fell by chance upon that subject of dis¬ 
course which at the tirfte was in the mouth of nt'arly every 
one : for you of course remember, Atticus, and the more so 
because you were very intimate with Publius Sulpi^iu.s, 
Twhen he. as tribune of the people,$ was estranged by 

• 

* Avgur is often put fi)r any one who predicted future erenta. Auspex 
dt'uotcd a perbon who obscrvi d and interpreted omens. A ngurium and 
nuspicium jire commonly useil interchangeably, but they are sometimes 
distinguished. Auspicium was properly the foretelling of future events from 
the inspection of birds; Angurium from any omen or prodigies whatever. 
F’iftecn augurs constituted the college. 

t The toga prmtexlay a robe bordered with purple, was worn by young 
people, male and female, and by the superior magistrates. The toga purtt^ 
or white gown, w’as worn by men alter the age of about seventeen, and by 
women after marriage. • 

t Tnhttni plehtXy magistrates created for the maintenance of popular 
rights, in the year U. C. Their number was originally two, which was 
r.iised to fi\e, and allenvnrdb to ten. Iheir oflicc was annual. 
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a deadly hatred from Quintus Poinpey, who was then consul, 
with whom up to tliiit lime lie had liv(-d on terms of the 
closest iinioif and allection,) how "reat was llic surjirise and 
even repjrct of the peo 2 )le. Accordingly, wlien Scmvohi had 
incidentally mentioned that very subject, he laid before us 
the discourse of Lielius on Frieuflsliiji, wliich had been ad¬ 
dressed by tlic latter to him>elf and to the otln'r son-in-law of 
Laciius, Cains Fannins, tin? son of Marcus, a few days after 
the death of Africiinus. The opinions of tliat disipiisltioii T 
committed to memory, and in this book 1 have set them forth 
according to my own judgment. For T have introduced the 
individuals as if* act u ally speaking, lest “said 1” ami “said 
he” should bo too frecpienlly interposed; and that the 
dialogue might seem to be held by persons face to Aice. For 
when you were fre(|uenlly urging mo to write sonolhing on 
the .subject of frien<lship, it sceun'd to me a matter worthy 
as well of the consideration of all as pf our intimacy. I have 
therefore willingly done so, that 1 might confer a benefit 
on many in eonsequeucc of your rcipic.sl. lint 'as in tin* Cato 
Major, which was addressed to you on the subject of old age, 
1 have inti'odueed Cato when an old man conversing, because 
there seemed no '^lerson b(*tter adaiited to sjieak of that jieriod 
of life than he, who had been an old man for so long a lime, 
and in that old age liad been iirc-eminently ijrosperous; so 
when 1 hjfd heard from our ancestors that the attachment of 
Cains Lnslius and Publius Seipio was especially worthy of 
record, the character of Ladius seemed to me a suitable one 
to ileliver these very observations on friendshij) which 
Renevola remembered to have been st^oken by him. Now 
this dcscriptioij of discoin^es, resting on the authority of men 
of old, and of those iif liigh i-aiik, seeitis, I know not on -what 
principle, to carry ■with it the greater weight.*' Accordingly, 


*“ We continue to think and fed as our ancestors have thought and felt; 
BO true in innumerable cases is the observation that ‘ men make up their 
principles by inheritance, and defend them as they would their estates, be¬ 
cause they arc born heirs to them.' It has been justly said that it is diflicult 
to regard that as an evil which li.is been long done, and that tliere ar^ 
many great and excellent things which wo never think of doing, merely 
because no okc lias done them before ns. ‘ The prejudice for antiquity is 
it-^olf very .ancient,* says l^a Motto; and it is amusing, at the distance of so 
many hundred 3 'ears, to find tlic same complaint of undue partiality to the 
writers of other ages brought fjrward against their contemporaries by those 
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while I iiin reading my own writing, I am somtjtimes so much 
affected as to sup])Ose that it is Cato, and not myself that is 
speaking. Ihit as then T, an old man, wrote to fou, who are 
an old man, on the subject of old age; so in this book I 
in3\self, a most sincere friend, have written to a friend on the 
subject of fricndsln[). Oi'- th’at occasion Cato Avas the spcj^kcr, 
than whom there Avas no one at that time older or Aviscr. On 
this, Lielius, not only a Avise man (for so he lias been con¬ 
sidered), and one pre-eminent in reputatwm for friendship, 
speaks on that subject. I Avould wisli you to Avithdraw your 
thoughts a little A\hilc from me, and fancy that Lailius him¬ 
self is speaking. Cains Fannins and Qnintns Mneius come 
to their father-iu-laAv after the death of Africanus. With 
these tlie discourse begins. Ijailius rejdies; and tlie Avhole 
of his dissertation regards fricndsliip, Avhich in reading j'ou 
Avill discover for yourself. 

II. Fannius. Such is ihe case, dear Lielins, nor Avas there 
ever a better or more distinguished man than Africanus. 
r»ut you ought*to consider tliat tlie ej es 6f all arc now turned 
ujiori you, liudius : you alone they both denominate and 
belit'vc to be a\ ise. TJiis character Avas lately bestowed on 
]M. Cato : Ave know that Lmyus Atilius, amcftig our fathers, 
Avas cntiJled a Avi-^e man ; but each oh a difflTcnt and jie- 
culiar account: Atilius, liecause he Avas considered \xrscd in 
tlie ciAil hiAv; (^'ato, because he had experience in a variety 
of subjects; both in the*senate and in the forum many in¬ 
stances arij recorded either of his shrcAvd forethought, or 
persevering action, or pointed reply: Avhei’cfore he already 
had, as it Avere, 1 he Mirname of Avise in his old age. While of 
3'ou it is remarked that you are Avise in a different sense, 
not only by nature and character, but furfher, by application 
and learning; and not as Ibe vulgar, but as the learrujd 
designate a Avise man, such as w'as none in all Greece. For 
as to those Avho are called the seven Aviso men, persons Avho 
inquire into such things Avith great nicety do not consider 
them ill the class of Aviso men. We learn that at Athens 
there was one peculiarly so, and that he Avas CA^n pronounced 

nuthors whom we are now disposoil to consider as too highly estimated by 
our own contemporaries on tJiat very account.”—Dr. Browu’a Lectures on 
the Philosophy of the Mind, lecture xliv. 
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by the oracle (ff Apollo the wisest of men.* This is the kind 
of wisdom they conceive to be in you, that you consider 
every thing** connected witli you to r(3st upon yourself, and 
consider tlie events of life as subordinate to virtue:+ therefore 
they inquire of me (I believe of you also, Scajvola) in what 
maiyicr you bear the death of Africanus. And tlui rather 
so, because on the last nones, when we had come ijito the 
gardens of Decius Jlrutus the augur, for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussion, as our j»*actice is, you'were not present; although 
you 'were accustomed most ^mnctually to observe that day and 
that engagement. 

ScyEVOLA. It is true, many arc inquiring, Caius Lielius, as 
has been asserted by Fannius. But for my part I answer 
them according to what T have remarked, that you bear with 
patience the grief which you have sulterod, by the death of 
one who was at once a very distinguished man, and a very 
dear friend; yet that you could not forbear being distressecl, 
nor would that have b(;cii consistent with }tMr feelings as 
a luan. And with regard to your not having attended last 
nones at our assembly, ill licalth w’as the cause, and not 
nlTliction. 

IjyELiiJS. Yo'j certainly said what was right, Scmvola, and 
agreeable to truth ; fbr neitlier ought I to have absented my¬ 
self through any ineonvcniencc of mine from that duty which 
I have always fulfilled when I was well; nor by any chance 
do I conceive i can happen to a man of firmness of character, 
that any interruption should take place in his duty. And as 
foK'-you, Fannius, who say there is attributed to me so much 
merit, as I am neither conscious of nor lay claim to, you 
act therein like a friend: but, as it seems to me, you do not 
form a right estimate of Cato; for- either there never has 
been a wise man, which I rather think, or if there ever was 
one, he was the man. For (to omit other eases) consider how 

* Socrates. See Plato's defence of Socrates. 

t “ If thou must needs rule, be Zeno’s king and enjoy that empire which 
every man gives himself. He who is thus his own monarch contentedly 
sways the sceptre of himself, not envying the glory of crowned heads and 
Elohims of the earth. Could the world unite in tlfe practice of that despised 
train of virtues which the divine ethics of our Saviour have so inculcated 
unto us, the furious face of things must disappear; Eden would be yet to be 
found, and the angels might look down, not with pity but joy upon us.”— 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Christian Morals, chap. six. 
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]i(! encluml tlio loss of Ills son ! I remomlTor tlio instnnoo of 
Piuillus, and Avitncssed that of Gallus : but theirs was in 
tlie ca>c of cliildren; hut Cato’s in tliat of ii^ mature and 
respected man. Wherefore jiause before you prefer to Cato, 
even him wlioin Apollo, as you say, pronounced the wisest of 
men : I'or tlie deeds of tlui one are praised, but only the say¬ 
ings of the otlier. Coiieernin" myself, liowever (for I ^foiild 
now address you both), entertain the following sentiments. 

Til. Should I say tliat T,{un not distres<i‘d by the loss of 
Seipio, philosophers may determine with* what projiriety J 
should do so; but assuredly I shouhrbe guilty of falsehood. 
For 1 am distressed at being bereaved of sue^i a friend, as no 
one, T consider, will ev'er be to me again, and, as I can con- 
tidently assert, no oiu; ever Avas : but 1 am not ilestitiite of a 
remedy. I comfort myself, and especially with this consola¬ 
tion, that 1 am free fi*om that error by Avhich most men, on 
the decease of friends, are wont to be tormented : for I feel 
that no evil has happefted to Scijiio; it has befallen myself, 
if indeed it ha.s ha])])ened to any. Now to be above measure 
distressed at one’s own troubles, is cJiaracteristic of the man 
who loves not his friend, but liimself. In truth, as far as he 
is coneerned, avIio can deny that his end was glorious ? for 
unless lie liad cTioscn to wish for impiortaTity, of Avliieh he 
had not tin* sliglitest thought, Avliat did lie fail to obtain 
which it Avas lawful for a man to Avisli for ? A m^n Avho, as 
soon as he gi ifiA" nj), by jiis Iraiiscendent merit far surpassed 
those sanguine liopes of his countrymen Avhich they liad con¬ 
ceived regarding him when a mere boy, who never stood for 
tlio consulship, yet Avas made consul tAvice; on the first oceffsion 
b(*fore his time; on the sccimd, at the proper age as regarded 
himself, tlioiigli for thci;commonAvealth almost*too late : Avho, 
by overtliroAving two cities,* most liostilc to our empire, put 
an end, not oidy to all present, bu! all future wars. What shall 
I say of his Tuost engaging manners; of his dutiful conduct to 
his mother; liis generosity to his sisters; his kindness to his 
friends; liis uprightness toAvards all ? These are known to 
you ; and lioAv dear he avjis to the state, w'as displayed by its 
mourning at his d 'lUh. IIoav, therefore, could the accession 

• Carthage was destroyed by Seipio, the second Africanus,*B.c. 147| and 
Numantia, a tow'n of Sjiain, b.c. 133. From the latter exploit he obtained 
the surname of N umantinus. 
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of a few years liave benefited sucTi a man ? For although 
old age is not burdensome (as I recollect Cato asserted, in con¬ 
versation witli myself and Seipio the year before he ditid), 
yet it takes away that fresliness which Seipio even yet pos¬ 
sessed. Wherefore his life was such, tliat nothing could be 
added to it, either in re-^peet of good fortune or of glory : 
inorEover, the very suddenness of his death took away the 
consciousness of it. On which kind of death it is difiicult to 
pronounee : wliat men coiijeeti.vi'e, you yourselves know.* 
However, lliis w6 may assert with truth, that of tlic many 
most glorious and joyous days which F. Seipio witnessed in 
the course of his life, that day Avas the most glorious Avhen, 
on the ])reaking up of the, senate, he was escorted home in the 
evening by the conserij)t fathers, by the allies of the Roman 
people, and thcljatins, the, day before lie died : so that from so 
high a position of dignity, lie may seem to have passed to 
the gods aboAO rather than to tliose b(*low. Nor do I agree 
Avith those Avho haA*e lalely begun to assert Mii.s o})iniori, 
that the soul also dies simultaneou.sly with the .body, and that 
all things arc annihilated by death.f 

* “CcTtaiiily llic stoics bestowed too much cost upon death, and hy their 
great prcp.ir.-ulons Aii.-ido it appear nmre fearful, better, saith lio ‘qiii 
fmem Mtiu extremum intci-muner.i poiiat natura;.’ It is as natural to die 
as to be born, and to a little infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the 
other. ITe^ that dies in an earnest piir.siiit is like one that is wounded in 
hot hlood, who for the time seaiec feels the liiirt; aivl therefore a mind 
fixed and bent upo; ,ometlinie: that is good doth avert the dolouns of death; 
but above all bolie\c it the sweetest canticle is, ‘ mine dimitti'',’ when a man 
hath obt.iined worth, ends, and expectations. De.itli hath this also, that it 
openVtli the gate to good f.ime and extingiiislietli envy; ‘ extinctiis ama- 
hitur idem.’”—Lord Ihieoii, Ks^-ay ii. 

t Ever since the time ot ('leero the subject of tlio immortality of tho 
soul has hceii ineessan.^v di'cussed; hy soiAo as a conclusion of natural 
religion, by others as a doetiine of revelation. The following sunirn.ary of 
the argument is given by Dugald Stewart in the second jmrt of bis Uiitlinea 
of Moral Philosophy, cap. ii. sec. 1. The reasons he here states without 
any illustration for belic\ing the doctrine of a future state, arc the follow¬ 
ing 

“ 1. The natural desire of immortality, and the anticipations of futurity 
inspired hy hope. 

“ 2. The natural apprehensions of the mind whc« under the influence of 
remorse. 

“ 3. The exact accommodation of the condition of the lower animals to 
their instincts and to their sensitive powers, contrasted with the unsuifahle- 
nobs of the present state of things to llie intellectual faculties of man ; to 
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IV. The authority of the ancients has more weiglit with nu*, 
citlier that of our own ancestors, who paid such sacred lioiiours 
to the dead, which surely they would not hax^'- done if tlicy 
thought those honours did in no way afleet them; or that of 
tijose who once lived in this country, and enlightened, by their 
institutions and instructions, Magna Grujeia (which now 
indeed is entirely destroyed, but then was Hourishiii^); or 
of him who was pronounced by the oracle of Apollo to be the 
wisest of men, who did «ot say lirst one thing and then 
aiiotlier, as is generally done, but always the same; namely, that 
the souls of men are divine, aiul tliat wlu-n tlu3y have departed 

Ills capacities of enjoyment, and to the eoneeptions of liappincss and of 
perfection which he is -liilc to form. 

“‘1. The foumlatioii which is laid in the principles of our constitution for 
a progressive and an unlimited improvcnient. 

“5. The infurniatioii we arc rendered eajiahle of acquiring concerning the 
more remote parts of the universe ; the unlimited range which is ojicncd to 
the hninaii iinaginiition thr'*iigli the immensity of space and of time, and * 
tlie ideas, howerer iniperfeet, wliich jdiilosopliy alFords us of tlic existence 
and attributes wf an overruling mind—acquisitions for which an obvious 
final cause may be traced on the supposition of a future state, but w’hich 
if that buppobition be rejected, could have no otlier effect than to make 
tlie husincbs of life appi-ar unworthy of our regard. 

The tendency of the infirmiUes of age, and of the pains of disease to 
strengthen and eontirm our moial habits, and»thc difiieulty of accounting 
upon the h}putliib.j of annihilation fur those sufferings which commonly 
put a jicriod to the existence of man. 

“ 7. The difte()r 4 lanee between our moral judgments and feenngs and the 
course of human affaiis. * ' 

“8. The analogy of the material world, in some parts of w'hich the most 
complete and the most systematical order may be traced; and of which our 
views always become the more satisfactory the wider our “knowlcd^ ex¬ 
tends. It is the Mi])))osition of a future state alone that can furnish a key 
to the present d'sorders of the moral world ; and without it many of the 
most striking phenomena of human life must rcin^in for ever inexplicable. 

“ 9. The inconsibtenoy of supposing that the moral laws which regulate the 
course of human ailiiirs have no reference to any tiling beyond tlie limits 
of the present scene; when all the bodies which comiiose the visible uni¬ 
verse appear to be related to each other, as parts of one great physical 
system. 

‘‘Of the different considerations now mentioned, there is not one perhaps 
which, taken singly, would he sufficient to establish the truth they are 
brought to prove, but fciken in conjunction, their force appears irresistible. 
They not only all terminate in the same conclusion, but they mutually re¬ 
flect light on each other; and they have that sort of consistency and con¬ 
nexion among themselves w'hich could hardly he supposed to take place 
among a series of false propositions." 
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from the body, a return to heaven is opened to them, and tl\o 
speediest to the most virtuous and just.* Which same opinion 
was also held by Scipio; for lie indeed, a very few days bc-^‘ 
fore Ills death, as if he had a presentiment of it, when Philus 
and Manilius were present, and many otliers, and you also, 
SeuBvola, had gone with me, for three days descanted on Ihe 
subjdet of government: of which discussion the last was 

* So etrikini; is the resembinneo bet^yeen the religious tenets of Cicero 
and those of modern pliilosophy, corrected by a divine revelation, that it is 
difficult to 8 up])os (4 that they sliould have originated in his own rellcctidns, 
unaided by any light derived through tlie medium of tradition or rcp(^rt. 
The idea contained In this passage ue lind reproduced, with little modi¬ 
fication, in the seventeenth anil nineteenth centuries, by a moralist and 
€.■thic‘aI philosopher, ncitlier of whom was at all likely to derive his opihions 
on such a subject from the writings of Cicero. By giving the formeit passage 
entire, I may perhajis lead the reader to believe that Sir Thomas Browne 
has added iiotlihig to the conceptions of Cicero touching the immortality 
of the soul, but suiierstition and folly. “I lielievc,” he .says, “that the 
whole frame of a beast doth porisli, and is lef> in the sanu* t«tate dc-ath 
as before it was niateriallcd into life; that the souls of men know neither 
contrary or corruption; that they subsist beyond the Ifody, and outlive 
death by tin* privilege of tlieir proper natures, and without a miracle ; that 
the souls of the faithful, as they leave earth, take possesfiion of heaven; 
that those afijiaritions and ghosts of departed persons are not the w.indering 
souls of men, but tlfe un(]uiet walks of devils, prompting and suggesting us 
unto mischief, blood and Tillainy instilling, and stealing into our hearts; 
that the blessed sjiirits are not at rest in their graves, but wander solicitous 
of the alf,iir.s of the world ; that these pliant.osms appear often, and do fre¬ 
quent cemeteries, charnel-houses, and ohurclies; it is beq-iusc these are the 
dormitories of the dead where the devil, likeMn insolent champion, beholds 
with pride the spoils and trophies of his victory in Adam.”—lleligio Me¬ 
dici, chap. x\xvii. 

“We have,” says Dr. Thomas Brown, “therefore to conceive the mind 
at deatli matured by exjjeriencc, and nobler thtin it was when the Deity 
permitted it to exist; and the Deity himself, with all those gracious feelings 
of love to man which /lie adaption of humkn nature to its human scene 
displays, and in these very circumstances, if we affirm without af|y other 
jiroof the annihilation of the mind, we are to find a reason for thi^nnihila- 
tion. If even we in such a moment, abstracting from all selfish considera¬ 
tions, would feel it a sort of crime to destroy, with no other view than that 
of the mere destruction what was more worthy of love than in years of 
earlier being, arc we to believe that he who loves what is noble in man 
more than our frail heart can love it, wiU regard the improvements only us a 
signal of destruction ? Is it not more consonant^ to the goodness of him 
who has rendered improvement progressive here, that in separating the 
mind frpm its bodily frame, he separates it to admit it into scenes in which 
the progress begun on earth may be continued with increasing facility.”— 
Lecture xevi. 
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almost entirely on the immortality of souls, which he said he 
liad learned in sleep through a vision from Africanus. If 
this be the fact, that the spirit of the best man most easily 
flies away in death, as from the prison-house and chains19f the 
body; whose passage to the gods can we conceive to have 
been readier than that of Scipio ? Wherefore, to be afflictad at 
this his departure, I fear, would be the part rather of an 
envious person than of a friend, lint if, on the other hand, 
this be rather the truth, th.'i* the death of tbe*soul and of the 
body is one and tlic same, and that no consciousness remains; 
as there is no advantage in death, so certainly there is no 
evil. For when consciousness is lost, it bccDines the same 
as if he had never been born at all; yet, both we ourselves 
are glad, and this staft*, as long as it shall exist, will rejoice 
that he was born. Wherefore (as 1 said above) with him 
•indeed all ended well; with myself, less happily; for it had 
been more equitable that^ as I entered upon life first, I should 
likewise first-depart from it. But yet I so enjoy the recollection 
of our friem ’shfp, that I seem to liave livod happily because 1 
lived with Scipio; with whom I had a common anxiety on pub¬ 
lic and private affairs, and with whom my life both at home 
and abroad was associated, and there existed that, wherein con¬ 
sists the entire fj^trength of friendship, an entire agreement of 
inclinations, pursuits, and sentiments.* That character for wis¬ 
dom, therefore, which Fannius a little while ago mentiofied, does 
not so delight m^, especially since it is undeserved, as the hope 
that the recollection cf our friendship will last for ever. And 
it is the more gratifying to me, because scarcely in the histqry 
of the world are three or four pairs of friends mentioned 
by namc;j' and 1 indulge in the hope that t^e friendship 
of Scipio and Lajlius wiD'be known to posterity in this class.— 
Fannius. Indeed, Laelius, that must be so. But since you 
have made mention of friendship, and as we have leisure, you 

* * Jhe conBideration of moral worth will always enter deeply into the 
motives which actuate wise and good men in their choice of friends; but it 
is &r from constituting the only one; a certain congeniality of mind and 
manners, aided by the operation of adventitious circumstances, contributes 
a prindpal share towards the formation of such unions.’*—Bqliert Hall’s 
Funeral Sermon for Dr. Ryland. 

f Orestes and Fylades, Damon and Pythias, Nisus and EurvaluSfSre the 
most femous pairs of friends recorded in ancient history. 

N 
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will do what is very agreeable to me (I hope also to Scsevola), 
if, as your custom is concerning other matters when your 
opinion of them is asked, so you would descant on friendship, 
[telling us] what is your opinion, of what nature you con¬ 
sider it to be, and what directions you would lay down.— 
Sc^vOLA. To me it will be exceedingly agreeable; and in 
fact, when I was endeavouring to prevail with you, Fannins 
anticipated me: wherefore you will confer a very great 
favour on both of us. r 

V. L-®lius. I indeed should not object, if I could feel 
confidence in myself; for not only is the subject a splendid 
one, but we, as Fannius said, have nothing to do. But who 
am I ? or what ability is there in me for this ? This is the 
practice of scholars, and of Grecian scholars, that a subject 
be given them on which they are to dispute, however 
suddenly. It is a great undertaking, and requires no little* 
practice. Wlicreforc, as to what may be said on the subject 
of friendship, I recommend you to seek it from those who pro¬ 
fess such things.* d can only urge you to prefer friendship 
to all human possessions; for tliere is nothing so suited to 
our nature, so well adapted to prosperity or adversity. But 
first of all, I am of opinion, that except amongst tlie virtuous, 
friendship cannot exist: I do not analyse this principle too 
closely, as they do who inquire with too great nicety into those 
things, perhaps with truth on their side, but with little ge¬ 
neral advantage; for they maintg-in that there is no good 
man but the wise man. Be it so; yet they define wisdom to be 
siwh as no mortal has ever attained to: whereas we ought to 
contemplate those things which exist in practice and in 
common lift^ and not the subjects of fictions or of our own 
wishes. I wouldjnever pretend to .say that Caius Fabricius, 
Marius Curius, and Tilms Coruncanius, whom our ancestors 
esteemed wise, were wise according to the standard of these 
moralists. Wherefore let them keep to themselves the name 
of wisdom, both invidious and unintelligible ; and let them 
allow that these were good men—nay, they will not even do 
that; they will declare that this cannot be granted except to 
a wise mw. Let us therefore proceed with our duU genius, 

c '■ 

* The Greek Bophists, like the modem Italians, professed to improvue 
on any giren subject. See Plato’s Gorgias, Protagoras, &c. 
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as they say. Those who so conduct themselves, and so live 
that their Jionour, their integrity, their justice, and liberality 
are approved j so that there is not in them any dbvetousness, 
or licentiousness, or boldness; and that they are of great 
consistency, as those men whom I have mentioned above ;— 
lot us consider these worthy of the appellation of good ujen, 
as tlicy have been accounted such, because they follow (as far 
as men are able) nature, which is the best guide of a good 
life.* For I seem to myself to have this yiew, that we are 

* A person when he speaks of Nature, should know distinctly what he 
means. The word carries with it a sort of intermediate j^uthority; and he 
who uses it amiss, may connect that authority with rules and actions which 
are little entitled to it. There arc few senses in which the word is used 
that do not refer, However obscurely, to God; and it is for that reason 
that the notion of authority is connected with the word. ‘ The very name 
of Nature implies that it must owe its birth to some prior agent, or, to 
speak properly, signifies in itself nothing.* Milton, Christ. Doct. p. 14 . Yet, 
unmeaning as the term is, it isyone of which many persons are very fond, 
whether it be that their notions are really indistinct, or that some purposes 
are answered by re/erring to the obscurity of Na^re rather than to God. 

* Nature has decorated the earth with beauty ana magnificence,** Nature 
has furnished us with joints and limbs,* are phrases sufficiently unmeaning, 
and yet I know not that they arc likely to do any other harm than to give 
currency to the common fiction. But when it is said thafr * Nature teaches 
us to adhere to truth,* ‘ Nature condemns us for dishonesty or deceit,* 

* Men arc taught by Nature that they are responsible beings,’ there is con¬ 
siderable danger that we have both fallacious and injurious notions of the 
authority which thus teaches or condemns us upon this subject, it were 
well to take the ad^-fee of Boyle*—' Nature,* he says, ‘is sometimes indeed 
commonly taken for a kind of semi-deity. In this sense it is best not to 
use it at all.’ (Sec Inquiry into the vulgarly received notions of Nature.) 
It is dangerous to induce confusion into our ideas respecting our relatiAi- 
ship with God. 

“ A law of nature is a very imposing phrase ; and it might be supposed, 
from the language of some penRons, that nature waspn independent legis- 
latrcsB, who had sat and framed laws for the government of mankind. 
Nature is nothing; yet it would seem that men do sometimes pmcticallj 
imagine that a ‘law of nature’ possesses proper and independent autho¬ 
rity ; and it may be suspected that with some, the notion is so palpable 
and strong, that they set up the authority of ‘ the law of nature ’ without 
reference to the will of God, or perhaps in opposition to it. Bven if 
notions like these float in the mind only with vapoury indistinctness, a 
correspondent indistinctness of moral notions is likely to ensue. Everj 
ma n should make to himself the rule never to employ the word ruUurt 
when he speaks of ultimate moral authority. A law possesses no huthority; 
the authority rests only in the legislator, and as nature makes no laws, a 
law of nature involves no obligation but that which is imposed by 
Divine will.”—Dymond’s Essays, Essay I. Chapter II. 
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SO formed by nature, that there should be a certain social' 
tie amon^^ all; stronger, however, as each approaches 
nearer to us. Accordingly, citizens are preferable to 
foreigners, and relations to strangers; for with the latter, 
nature herself has created a friendly feeling, though this has 
not sufficient strength. For in this respect friendship is 
superior to relationship, because from relationship benevo¬ 
lence can be withdrawn, and from friendship it cannot: for 
with the withdr&wal of benevolence the very name of friend¬ 
ship is done away, while tliat of relationship remains. Now 
how great thq power of friendship is, may be best gathered 
from this consideration, that out of the boundless society of 
the human race, which nature herself has joined together, 
friendship is a matter so contracted, and brought into so 
narrow a compass, that the whole of aflection is confined to 
two, or at any rate to very few. 

VI. Now friendship is nothing else than a complete union 
of feeling on all subjects, divine and human, accompanied by 
kindly feeling and attachment ; than which, Indeed, I am not 
aware wdicthcr, with the exception of wisdom, anything 
better has been bestowed on man by the immortal gods. 
Some men prefer riches, others good health, others influence, 
others again honours, many prefer even pleasures: the last, 
indeed^ is the characteristic of beasts ; while the former are 
fleeting and uncertain, depending not so xpuch on our own 
purpose, as on the fickleness of fortune. Whereas those who 
place the supreme good in virtue, therein do admirably : but 
tfiis very virtue itself both begets and constitutes friendship; 
nor without this virtue can friendship exist at all. Now let 
us define this virtue according to the usage of life, and of 
our common language ; and let us not measure it, as certain 
learned persons do, by pomp of language ; and let us include 
among the good those who are so accounted—the PauUi, the 
Catos, the Galli, the Scipios, and the Fhili ; with these men 
ordinary life is content: and let us pass over those who 
are nowhere found to exist. Amongst men of this kind, 
therefore, friendship finds facilities ,so great that I can 
scaredy describe them. In the first place—^to whom can 
life be worth living,” as Ennius says, who does not repose 
on the mutual kind feeling of some friend ? What can be 
more ddightful than to have one to whom you can speak on 
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all subjects just as to yourself? Where would be the great 
enjoyment in prosperity, if you had not one to rejoice in it 
equally with yourself? And adversity would indeed be 
didicult to endure, without some one wlio wouI(f bear it even 
with greater regret than yourself. In short, all other objects 
that are sought after, arc severally suited to some one single 
purpose: riches, that you may spend them ; power, thafryou 
may be courted; honours, that you may be extolled; 
pleasures, that you may enjoy them ; good health, that you 
may be exempt from harm, and perform tllb functions of the 
body. Whereas friendship comprises the greatest number of 
objects possible : wherever you turn yourscl|’, it is at hand j 
shut out of no place, never out of season, never irksome; 
and therefore we do not use lire and water, as they say, on 
more occasions than we. do friendsliip. And T am not now 
speaking of common-place or ordinary friendship (though 
(*ven that brings delight and benefit), but of real and true 
Iriendship, such as bcloifged to those of whom very few are 
recorded : for.prosperity, friendshij) renders more brilliant; 
and adversity more supportable, by dividing and communi¬ 
cating it.''^ 

VII. And while friendship embraces very many and great 
advantages, sin* undoubtedly surpasses all in this, that she 
shines with a brilliant hope over the future, and never suffers 
the spirit to b(i weakened or to sink. Besides, he who looks 
on a true frie»d, looks it were upon a kind of image of 
himself: wherefore friends, though absent, are still present; 

* ** The sympiithics of virtuous minds when not warmed by the bre^h of 
friendship, ure too faint and cold to satisfy the social cravings of our nature, 
their compassion is too much dissipated by the multiplicity of its objects 
and the varieties of distress to suffer it to flow lo«g in one channel, while 
the sentiments of congratulation are still more slight and superficial. A 
transient tear of pity, or a smile of complacency equally transient, is all we 
can usually bestow on the scenes of happiness or of misery which we meet 
with in the paths of life. But man naturally seeks for a closer union, a 
more permanent conjunction of interests, a more intense reciprocation of 
feeling; he finds the want of one or more, with whom he can trust the 
secrets of his heart, and relieve himself by imparting the interior joys and 
sorrows with which evc^y human breast is fraught. He seeks, in short, 
another self, a kindred spirit whose interest in his welfare bears some pro¬ 
portion to his own, with whom he may lessen his cares by sympathy, and 
multiply his pleasures by participation.”—Hall’s Funeral Sermon for 
Dr. Hyland. 
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though in poverty, they are rich ; though weak, yet in the 
enjoyment of hedth; and, what is still more difficult to 
assert, thougji dead they are alive ; so entirely does the 
honour, the memory, the regret of friends attend them ; from 
which circumstance, the death of the one seems to be happy, 
and the life of the other praiseworthy : nay, should you 
remoVe from nature the cement of kind feelings, neither a 
house nor a city will be able to stand; even the cultivation 
of the land will not continue. If it be not clearly perceived 
how great is the power of friendship and concord, it can be dis¬ 
tinctly inferred from quarrels and dissensions; for what house 
is there so established, or what state so firmly settled, that may 
not utterly be overthrown by hatred and dissension ? from 
which it may be determined liow much advantage there is in 
friendship. They relate, indeed, tliat a certain learned man 
of Agrigentum* promulgated in Greek verses the doctrine, 
that all things which cohere throughout the whole world, and 
all things that are the subjects of motion, arc brought 
together by friendship, and arc dispelled by,discord ; and 
this principle all men understand, and illustrate by their 
conduct. Therefore, if at any time any act of a friend has 
been exhibited, either in undergoing or in sharing dangers, 
who is there tliat does- not extol'‘such an act with the highest 
praise ? What shouts of applause were lately heard through 
the whole theatre, on the occasion of a new play by my 
guest and friend, Marcus Pacuvius, when the king, being 
ignorant which of them was Orestes, Pylades said he was 
Orestes, that he might be put to death instead of him; but 
Orestes, as Avas the fact, solemnly maintained that he was the 
man ? They stood up and applauded in an imaginary case : 
what must we Suppose they would ht^ve done in a real one ! 
Nature herself excellently asserted her rightful power, when 
men pronounced that to be rightly done in another, which 
they could not do themselves. Thus far I seem to have been 
able to lay down what are my sentiments concerning friend¬ 
ship. If anything remains (and 1 fancy there is much), ask 
of those, if you please, who practise such discussions. 

Fannius. But we would rather hear it from you ; although 

• Empedocles, a philosopher, poet, and historian of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, who flounshed, b.c. 444. He wrote a poem on the doctrines of 
Pythagoras. 
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I have often asked such questions, and heard their opinions, 
and that not without satisfaction, yet what we desire is the 
somewhat different thread of your discourse.—SilA:vOLA. You 
would say so still more, Fannius, if you had been present 
lately in the gardens of Seipio, when the subject of Govern¬ 
ment was discussed. What an able pleader was he then on 
the side of justice against the subtle argument of Philus !— 
Fannius. Nay, it was an easy task for the most just of men 
to uphold the cause of justice—S c-iEVOI^. What shall we 
say then of friendship ? Would it not be easy for him to 
eulogize it, who, for maintaining it with the utmost fidelity, 
steadiness, and integrity, has gained the higljcst glory ? 

VIII. Laslius. Why, this is using force against one: for 
what matters it by what kind of request you compel me ? 
You certainly do compel me. For to oppose the wishes of 
one’s sons-in-law, especially in a good matter, is not only 
hard, but it is not even just. After very often, then, reflect¬ 
ing on the subject of friendship, this question seems to me 
especially wortliy of consideration, whether friendship has 
become an object of desire, on account of weakness or want, 
so that by giving and receiving favours, each may receive 
from another, and mutually repay, what hob is himself in¬ 
capable of acquiring. Or wfiether thi»is only a property of 
friendship ; whilst there is another cause, higher and nobler, 
and more directly derived from nature herself? ^'or love 
(from which friendship takes its name) is the main motive for 
the union of kind feelings: for advantages truly are often 
derived from those who are courted under a preteneg of 
friendship, and have attention paid them for a temporary 
purpose. In friendship thci't^ is notliing false^ and nothing 
pretended ; and wdiatev^r belongs to it is,sincere and spon¬ 
taneous. Wherefore friendship seems to me to have sprung 
rather from nature than from a sense of w’ant, and more from 
an attachment of the mind with a certain feeling of affection, 
than from a calculation how much advantage it would afford. 
And of what nature indeed it is, may be observed in the 
case of certain beasts ; for they love their offspring up to a 
certain time, and are loved by them in such a way that their 
emotions are easily discovered. And this is much* more evi* 
dent in man. In the first place, from that affection which 
subsists between children and parents, which cannot be de- 
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stroyed without detestable wickedness; next, where a similar 
feeling of love has existed, if we have met with any one with 
whose character and disposition we sympathize, because we 
appear to discover in him a certain effulgence as it were of 
integrity and virtue. For nothing is more amiable than virtue, 
nothing which more strongly allures us to love it, seeing that 
because of their virtue and integrity we can in a certain 
decree love those whom we have never seen. Who can 
mention the name of Caius I’abncius, and Marius Curius, 
otherwise than witlh love and affection, though he never saw 
them ? Who can forbear hating Tarquinius Superbus, Spurius 
Cassius, and Spurius Mmlius ? Against two generals we had 
a struggle for empire in Italy, I mean Pyrrhus and Hannibal; 
towards the former, on account of his honourable conduct, 
we bear not a very hostile disposition; while this state will 
always detest the latter for his cruelty. 

^ IX. Now if such be the influence of integrity, that we 
love it even in those whom we have ne\ er seen, and, what is 
much more, even in s?.n enemy, what wonder if men’s feelings 
arc affected when they seem to discover tlie goodness and 
virtue of those with whom they may become connected by 
intercourse ? altliough love is confirmed by the reception of 
kindness, and by the discovery flf an earnest sympathy, and 
by close familiarity j whicli things being added to the first 
emotion oi’the mind and the affections, there is kindled a large 
amount of kiiully feeling. And if any imagine that this 
proceeds from a sense of weakness, so that there shall be 
secured a friend, by whom a man may obtain that which he 
wants, they leave to friendship a mean indeed, and, if I may 
so speak, anything but respectable origin, when they injike 
her to be born of y.idigence and wart: were this the case, 
then in proportion as a man judged that there were the least 
resources in himself, precisely in that degree would he be best 
<]ualifled for friendship: whereas the fact is far otherwise. 
For just as a man has most confidence in himself, and as ho 
is most completely fortified by worth and wisdom, so that he 
liecds no one’s assistance, and feels that all his resources 
reside in himself; in the same proportioA he is most highly 
distinguished for seeking out and forming friendships. For 
wliat did Africanus want of me? nothing whatever; nor 
indeed did I need aught from him: but I loved him from 
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admiration of his excellence; he in turn perhaps was at¬ 
tached to me from some high opinion which he entertained 
of my character, and association fostered our affection. But 
although many and great advantages ensued, yet it was 
not from any hope of these that the causes of our attachment 
sprang: for as we are beneficent and liberal, not to exact 
favour in return (for we are not usurers in kind actions), but 
by nature are inclined to liberality, thus I think that friend¬ 
ship is to be desired, not attracted by the liopc of reward, but 
because the whole of its profit consists in* love only. From 
such opinions, they who, after the fashion of beasts, refer 
everything to pleasure, widely differ: and np great wonder, 
since they cannot look up to anything lofty, magnificent, 
or divine, who cast all their thoughts on an object so mean 
and contemptible. Therefore let us exclude such persons 
altogether from our discourse; and let us ourselves hold this 
opinion, that the sentiment of loving, and the attachment of 
kind feelings, are prodilced by nature, when the evidence of 
virtue has beep established; and they who have eagerly sought 
tlie latter, draw nigh and attach themselves to it, that they 
may enjoy the friendsliip and character of the individual they 
have begun to love, and that they may be cqpimensurate and 
(;qual in affection, and more •inclined t© confer a favour than 
to claim any return. And let this honourable struggle be 
maintained between them ; so not only will th® greatest 
advantages be* derived ^]rom friendship, but its origin from 
nature rather than from a sense of weakness, will be at once 
more impressive and more true. For if it were expediency 
that cemented friendships, the same when changed would 
dissolve them; but because iiature can never change, there¬ 
fore true friendships ape eternal. Thus you*see the origin 
of friendship, unless you wish to make some reply to these 
views.— Fannius. Nay, go on, Lselius, for I answer for 
Scmvola here (who is my junior) on my own authority.— 
ScA?voLA. You do right; wherefore let us attend. 

X. L^asLius. Listen, then, my excellent friends, to the 
discussion which was very frequently held by mo and Scipio 
on the subject of friendship; although he indeed used to say 
that nothing was more difficult than that friendship should 
continue to the end of life; for it often happened, either that 
the same course was not expedient to both parties, or that 
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they held different views of politics: he also remarked that 
the characters of men often changed; in some cases by 
adversity, in ^others by old age becoming oppressive; and he 
derived an authority for such notions from a comparison with 
early life, because the strongest attachment of boys are con¬ 
stantly laid aside with theprajtexta; even if they should main¬ 
tain it to manhood, yet sometimes it is broken off by rivalry, 
for a dowried wife, or some other advantage, which they 
cannot both attain. And even if, men should be carried on 
still further in their friendship, yet that feeling is often 
undermined, should they fall into rivalry for preferments; 
for there is np greater enemy to friendship than covet¬ 
ousness of money, in most men, and even in the best, an 
emulous desire of high offices and glory; in consequence of 
which the most bitter enmities have often {iriscn between the 
dearest friends. For great dissensions, and those in most 
instances justifiable, arise, when some request is made of 
friends which is improper ; as, for instance, tlint tlicy slmuld 
become either the ministers of their lust or tl<i“ir suppoiters 
in the perpetration of’ wrong; and they wlio refuse to do so, 
it matters not however virtuously, yet are accused of dis¬ 
carding the claiips of friendship by those persons whom they 
are unwilling to oblige; but they wlio dare to ask anytliing 
of a friend, by their very request seem to imply that they 
would do ranything for the sake of that friend: by the com¬ 
plaining of such persons, not only arc long-established 
intimacies put an end to, but endless animosities are engen¬ 
dered. All these many causes, like so many fatalities, are 
evcr‘'thrcatening friendship, so that, he said, to escape them 
all, seemed to him a proof not merely of wisdom, but even of 
good fortune. * 

XI. Wherefore let us first consider, if you please, how 
far love ought to proceed in friendship. If Coriolanus had 
friends, were they bound to carry arms against their country 
with Coriolanus? Were their friends bound to support 
Viscellinus or Spurius Maelius when they aimed at the 
sovereignty ? Nay, in tfie case of Tiberius Gracchus, when 
disturbing the commonwealth, we saw liiKi totally abandoned 
by Quintus Tubero, and other friends of his own standing. 
But in the ease of Cains Blossius, of Cumae, the friend of 
our family, Soaevola. when he had come to me (then attend- 
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ing upon the consuls Laanas and Bupilius in their council) to 
sue for pardon, he brought forward his plea, that he es¬ 
teemed Tiberius Gracchus so highly, that he iliought it his 
duty to do wliatcvcr he wished. So I said, “ What, even if lie 
wished you to set fire to the capitol?” “ He never would 
have thought of that,” lie replied. “ But what if he hjid ?” 
“ Then I Avould have complied.” You sec what an abominable 
speech: and, by Hercules, he did so, and even worse than he 
said; for he did not follow the mad sclicmes of Tiberius 
Gracchus, but in fact headed them, and did not act as the 
accomplice of Ids violence, but even as the captain. There¬ 
fore in consequence of such rashness, being terrified by a 
new prosecution, he fled precipitately into Asi;x, joined the 
enemy, and atoned to the commonwealth by a punishment 
just and severe. It is no excuse therefore for a fault, that 
you committed it for a friend’s sake; for since the belief in 
another’s excellence was^that which conciliated friendship, it 
is hard for friendship to continue when you have apostatized 
from virtue. Now if we shall lay it down as right, cither to 
concede to friends whatever they wish, or to obtain from 
them whatever we ^vish, we must have indeed consummate 
wisdom, if such a course leads to no vice. But we are speak¬ 
ing of those friends who are "before oift* eyes, whom we see 
around us, or else whom wc know by report, and with whom 
cvery-day life is familiar: from that class wc must*take our 
instances, and, flbove all,.from those who make the nearest 
approaches to wisdom. Wc see that Papus Aimilius was the 
intimate friend of Caius Luscinus (so we have learned fiom 
our fathers); that they were twice consuls together, and col¬ 
leagues in the censorship; and that at the sami^time Marcus 
Curius and Titus Corr.ncanins were most intimate with 
them and with each other, is a matter of history, and there¬ 
fore we cannot even suspect that any one of these ever 
asked his friend anything that was contrary to their honour, 
their oath, and the interest of the state: for what reason is 
there for making such a remark ab^ut men like them ? I 
am convinced, had any of them made the request, he would 
not have obtained it,‘ for they were men of the purest prin¬ 
ciple; besides, it would be equally as wrong to* agree to 
any such request when made, as to make it. And yet Caius 
Carbo and Caius Cato both took the part of Tiberius Grac- 
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clius, as did his brother Caius, at that time by no means an 
agitator, but now one of the most violent 

XII. Let Jliis law therefore be established in friendship, 
viz., that we should neither ask things that are improper, nor 
grant them when asked; for it is a disgraceful apology, and 
by no means to be admitted, as well in the case of other 
offerfees, as when any one avows he has acted against the state 
for the sake of a friend.* For we are placed, O Fannius and 
ScuBvola, in such a position, thyt wc ought to see from a 
distance the future calamities of the commonwealth; for the 
])ractice of our ancestors has already in some respect swerved 
from its career and course. Tiberius Gracchus has endeavoured 
to obtain the sovereignty, or rather he reigned for a few 
months. Had the Roman people ever heard or -witnessed 
anything similar? Even after his death, his friends and 
relations maintained his cause; and wiiat malice they exer¬ 
cised against Publius Scipio, I cannot relate without tears ; 
for, owing to the recent punislinieht of Tiberius Gracchus, 
we withstood Garbo ,by whatever means we could. And con¬ 
cerning the tribuneship of Caius Gracchus, what we have to 
expect I have no disposition to anticipate; still the movement 
is creeping on, find when once it has begun, it rushes witii 
increasing precipitation to destfuction: for already you Iiave 
seen with regard to the ballot, what great mischief has been 

Cl • 

* “ The knowledge concerning good respecting society, doth handle it 
also, not simply alone, but comp.irativel}r; whereunto bclongcth tho 
weighing of duties between person and person, case and case, particular 
and public ; as wc see in the proceeding of Lucius Brutus against his own 
sons, which was so much extolled ; yet wliat was Siiid ? 

‘ Infelix utcunque ferent ea facta minores.’ 

So the case was doubtful, and had opinion on both sides. Again, we see 
when M. Brutus and Cassius invited to a stipper certain whose opinions 
they meant to feci whether they were fit to be made their associates, and 
cast forth the question touching the killing of a tyrant being a usurper, 
they were divided in opinion ; some holding that servitude was the extreme 
of evils, and others that tyranny was better than a civil war; and a number 
of the like cases there are of comparative duty, amongst which, that of 
all others is the most frequent, where the question is of a great deal of 
good to ensue of a small injustice which Jason of Thessalia determined 
against the truth. ‘ Aliqua sunt injuste facienda ut multa juste, fieri 
possint.* B.ut the reply is good : * Auctorem priesentis justitis babes 
sponsorem futures non babes.* Men must pursue things which are just at 
present, and leave the future to a divine Providence.’'^Bacon’s Adv. of 
Learning, book II. 
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caused—first, by the Gabinian law,* and two years after by 
the Cassian: for already I fancy I see the people separated 
from the senate, and the most important measures carried at 
the caprice of the mob; for more people will learn how 
such things may be done, than how they may be resisted. 
Wherefore do I say this? Because without allies no one 
attempts anything of the kind; therefore this should be. 
pressed on all good men, that if inadvertently they should 
have fallen unawares into *friendships of tliat character, they 
must not think themselves bound in such a manner that they 
must not desert their friends when doing wrong in any impor¬ 
tant matter; at the same time, punishment should be enacted 
against the wicked; and not less severe for those who have 
followed another, than for those who have been themselves 
the leaders of the wickedness. Who was more illustrious 
in Greece than Themistocles? who more powerful? And 
when he, as general in the Persian war, had freed Greece • 
from slavery, and through unpopularity had been driven into 
exile, he coidd not endure the injustice of his ungrateful 
country, which he ought to have borne; he acted the same 
part as Coriolanus had done among us twenty years before. 
No one was found to support these men against their coun¬ 
try ; accordingly, they both committed suicide. Wherefore 
such a combination with wcked men not only must not be 
sheltered under the excuse of friendship, but should rather 
be visited witTi every kind of punishments: so that no one 
may think it permitted to him to follow a friend, even 
when waging war against his country. And as matters 
have begun to proceed, I know not whether that will not 
some day occur. To me, however, it is no iess a cause of 
anxiety in what state the republic shall*be after my death, 
than in what state it is at this day. 

XIII. Let this, therefore, be established as a primary law 
concerning friendship, that we expect from our friends only 
what is honourable, and for our friends* sake do what is 
honourable; that we should not wait till we are asked; that 
zeal be ever ready, and reluctance far from us; but that we 

* Lex Gabinia de ComiliiSf by Aulus Gabinius, the tribune,* A. U.C. 614. 

It required that, in the public assemblies for electing magistrates, the votes 
should be given by tablets, and not viv& voce. Canius was tribune of the 
people, aud competitor with Cicero for the consulship. 
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take pleasure in freely giving our advice; that in our 
friendship, the influence of our friends, when they give good 
advice, should liave great weight; and that this be cm 
ployed to admonish not only candidly, but even severely, if 
the case shall require, and that we give heed to it when so 
employed; for, as to certain persons, whom I understand to 
have been esteemed wise men in Greece, I am of opinion- 
that some strange notions were entertained by them; but 
there is nothing which they do not follow up with too great 
subtlety: among the rest, that excessive friendships should 
be avoided, lest it should be necessary for one to feel 
anxiety for many; that every one has enough, and more 
than enough, of his own affairs ; that to be needh'ssly impli¬ 
cated in those of other people is vexatious; that it was most 
convenient to hold the reins of friendship as loose as pos¬ 
sible, so as either to tighten or slacken them when you 
please ; for they argue, that the maip point to\v:i)-ds a happy 
life, is freedom from care, whicli tlie mind cannot enjoy if 
one man be, as it were, in travail for others. Nay, they 
tell us that some are accustomed to declare, still more 
unfeelingly (a topic which I have briefly touched upon just 
above), that friendships should be cultivated for the purpose 
of protection and asMstance, and not for kind feeling or 
affection; and therefore the less a man possesses of inde¬ 
pendence^ and of strength, in the same degree he most 
earnestly desires friendships; that thence 'it arises that 
women seek the support of friendship more than men, and 
the poor more than the rich, and persons in distress,* rather 
than those who arc considered prosperous. Admirable phi¬ 
losophy ! for ^hey seem to take away the sun from the world 
who withdraw friendship from life;‘for we receive nothing 
better from the immortal gods, nothing more delightful: for 
what is this freedom from care?—in appearances, indeed, 
flattering; but, in many cases, in reality to be disdained. 
Nor is it reasonable to refuse to undertake any honourable 
matter or action lest yoir should be anxious, or to lay it aside 
when undertaken; for if we fly from care, we must fly 
from virtue also; for it is impossible that she can, without 

* Calamito$it the ruined ; firom eahtmUaSf a hail-storm, which breaks 
the calamus or stalk of plants. 
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some degree of distress, feel contempt and detestation for 
qualities opposed to herself; just as kindheartedness for 
malice, temperance for profligacy, and bravery <fbr cowardice. 
Accordingly, you see that upright men are most distressed 
by unjust actions; the brave with the cowardly; the virtu¬ 
ous with the profligate: and, therefore, this is the character¬ 
istic of a well-regulated mind, both to be well pleased with 
what is excellent, and to be distressed with what is contrary. 
Wherefore, if trouble of mind befall a wise man (and as¬ 
suredly it will, unless we suppose that all humanity is 
extirpated from his mind), what reason is there why we 
should altogether remove friendship from lift^ lest because of 
it wc should take upon ourselves some troubles ? for what 
difference is there (setting the emotions of the mind aside), 
I do not say between a man and a beast, but between a man 
and a stone, or log, or anything of that kind ? For they do 
do not deserve to be listened to, who would have virtue to be 
callous, and made of iron, as it were; which indeed is, as in 
other matters, «o in friendship also, tender and susceptible; 
so that friends arc loosened, as it were, by happy events, 
and drawn together by distresses. 

XIV. Wherefore the anxiety which has oftbn to be felt for 
a friend, is not of such force ?hat it should remove friendship 
from the world, any more than that the virtues, because they 
bring with them certain cares and troubles, should therefore 
be discarded. •For v/hen it produces friendship (as I saiJ 
above), should any indication of virtue shine forth, to which 
a congenial mind may attach and unite itself—^when this 
happens, affection must necessarily arise. For what is so 
unmeaning as to take delight in many vain things, such as 
preferments, glory, mfignificent buildings, clothing and 
adornment of the body; and not to take an extreme delight 
in a soul endued with virtue, in such a soul as can either 
love, or (so to speak) love in return ? for there is nothing 
more delightful than the repayment of kindness, and the 
interchange of devotedness and good bflices. N^ow if we add 
this, which may with propriety be added, that there is 
nothing which so allures and draws any object tq itself as 
congeniality does friendship; it will of course be admitted 
as true, that the good must love the good, and unite them to 
themselves, just as if connected by relationship and nature; 
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for nothing is more apt to seek and seize on its like than 
nature. Wherefore this certainly is clear, Fannius and 
Scjcvola (ini*ny opinion), that among the good a liking for 
the good is, as it were, inevitable; and this indeed is ap¬ 
pointed by nature herself as the very fountain of friendship.* 
But the same kind disposition belongs also to the multitude; 
for virtue is not inhuman, or cruel, or haughty, since she is 
accustomed to protect even whole nations, and to adopt the 
best measures for their welfare, which assuredly she would 
not do did she shrink from the affection of the vulgar. And 
to myself, indc(!d, those who form friendships with a view 
to advantage,' seem to do away with its most endearing 
bond; for it is not so much the. advantage obtained through 
a friend, as the mere love of that friend, which delights ; and 
then only what has. proceeded from a friend becomes d(^- 
lightful, if it has proceeded from zealous affection: and that 
friendship shoidd be cultivated fropi a sen.<e of necessity, is 
so far from being the case, that those who, being endowed 
with power and wealth, and especially ^\ith virtue (in 
wliich is the strongest support of friendship), have least 
need of another, arc most liberal and generous. Yet I am 
not sure whether it is requisite that friends should never 
stand in any need; ‘for wherein would any devotedness of 
mine to him have been exerted, if Scipio had never stood 
in need of my advice or assistance at home or abroad? 

* ** Of all attachments to an individual, that which is founded altogether 
upon esteem and approbation of his good conduct and behaviour, con> 
finficd by much experience and long acquaintance, is by far the most 
respectable. Such friendships arising, not from a constrained sympathy, 
not from a sympathy which has been assumed and rendered habitual for 
for the sake of conveiuence and accommodj^tion, but from a natural sym¬ 
pathy, from an invomntary feeling that the persons to whom we attach 
ourselves are the natural and proper objects of esteem and approbation, 
can exist only among men of virtue. Men of virtue only can feel that 
entire confidence in the conduct and behaviour of one another which can 
at all times assure them that they can never either offend or be offended by 
one another : vice is always capricious ; virtue only is regular and orderly. 
The attachment which is founded upon the lovo of virtue, as it is certainly 
of all attachments the most virtuous, so it is likewise the happiest, as well 
as the most permanent and serene. Such friendships need not be confined 
to a single person, but may safely embrace all the wise and virtuous with 
whom we have been long and intimately acquainted, and upon whose wis¬ 
dom and virtue we can upon that account entirely depend.*’—Smith's 
Moral Sentiment^ Part VI. 
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Wlicrcforc friendship has not followed upon advantage, but 
advantage on friendship. 

XV. Persons, tliercfore, who are wallowing indulgence, 
will not need to be listened to if ever they shall descant 
upon friendship, which they have known neither by ex¬ 
perience nor by theoiy. For who is there, by the faith of 
gods and men, who would desire, on the condition of his 
loving no one, and liimself being loved by none, to roll in 
affluence, and live in a superfluity of all tilings ? For this is 
the life of tyrants, in which undoubtedly there can be no 
confidence, no affection, no steady dependence on attach¬ 
ment ; all is perpetually mistrust and disquietude—there is 
no room for friendship. For who can love cither him 
whom ho fears, or him by whom he thinks he himself is 
feared ? Yet are they courted, solely in hypocrisy, for a 
time; because, if perchance (as it frequently happens) they 
have been brought Ioa^ then is it perceived how desti¬ 
tute they were of frieims. And this, they say, Tarquin* 
expressed ; tluwt when going into exile,,he found out whom 
he had as fflithful friends, and whom unfaithful ones, since 
then he could no longer show gratitude to either party; 
althougli 1 wonder that, with such haugh^ness and im¬ 
patience of temper, he coul(f find one'at all. And as the 
eharact(*r of tlie individual whom I have mentioned could 
not obtain true friends, so the riches of many meif of rank 
exclude all faitltful friendship; for not only is fortune blind 
herself, but she commonly renders blind those whom she 
embraces. Accordingly such persons are commonly puffed 
up with pride and insolence, nor can any thing be found 
more intolerable than a fortunate fool. And^thus, indeed, 
one may observe, that tiiose who before #vere of agreeable 
character, by military command, by preferment, by pros¬ 
perity, are changed, and old friendships are despised by 
them, and new ones cherished. For what can be more 
foolish than, when men are possessed of great influence by 
tlieir wealth, power, and resources, to procure other thinga 
which are procured by money—horses, slaves, rich apparel, 

* Tarquinius, Burnumed Superbus, the seventh and last king of Rome. 
After reigning twenty-five years, he was banished, about B.c. 609, in 
consequence of the rape of Lucrctia. The republican form of govenunent 
was established at Rome after the expulsion of Tarquin. 

O 
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costly vases—and not to procure friends, the most valuable 
and fairest furniture of life, if I may so speak; for while 
they are pro^pring those things, they know not for whom 
they are procuring them, nor for whose sake they are 
labouring.* For eveiy one of these things belongs to him 
who is most powerful, whereas the possession of his friend¬ 
ships is preserved to every one steadfast and secure; so that 
if those things are preserved which are, as it were, the gifts 
of fortune, yet a life unadorned and abandoned by friends 
cannot possibly be happy. But on this head enough. 

XYI. But it is required to lay down what limits there are 
in friendship, and, as it were, what bounds of loving, con¬ 
cerning which I see three opinions held, of none of which I 
approve:—the first, that we should be afiected towards a 
friend in the same manner as towards ourselves; the second, 
that our goodwill towards our friends should exactly and 
equally answer to their goodwill towards us; the third, that 
at whatever value a man sets himself, at the same he should 
be estimated by his friends. To none of theso^ three opinions 
do I entirely assent. For the first one is not true, that as a 
man feels towards himself so he should be disposed towards 
his friend. Foe how many things, which for our own sake 
we should never do, do we i)crform for the sake of our 
friends ? To ask favours of unworthy persons, to supplicate 
them, to'inveigh bitterly against any one, and to accuse him 
with great vehemence, which in our own case^ cannot be done 
creditably, in the case of our friends arc most honourably 
don^i; and there are many cases in which good men subtract 
many things from their own interests, or allow them to be 
subtracted, tlmt -their friends, rather than themselves, may 
enjoy them. The ^ond opinion is that which limits friend¬ 
ship to an equality of kind actions and kind wishes: this is 
indeed to reduce friendship to figures too minutely and penu- 
riously, so that there may be a balance of received and paid. 
True friendship seems to be far too rich and affiuent for that, 
and not to observe, narrowly, lest it should pay more than it 
receives: nor need it be feared lest anything should lost 

K ' 

* In this, as in many other passages, Cicero has written the sentiment 
and almost the language of the Scriptures : " He heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth not who ^all gather them.” 
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or fall to the ground, or lest more than what is fair should 
be accumulated on the side of friendship. But the third 
limitation is most detestable, that at whatev^ value a man 
sets on himself, at that value he should be estimated by his 
friends; for often, in certain persons, either their spirit is 
too humble, or their hope of improving their condition too 
desponding; it is not, therefore, the part of a friend to be 
towards him what he is to himself; but rather to use every 
effort, and to contrive to,cheer the prostrate spirit of his 
friend, and to encourage better hopes and thoughts. There¬ 
fore 1 must lay down some other limit of true friendship, as 
soon as I shall have stated what Scipio was accustomed 
above all things to reprehend. He used to declare that no 
speech could be found more hostile to friendship, than his 
who had said that a man ought so to love as if one day he 
would come to hate.* Nor, indeed, could he be induced to 
believe that this, as was supposed, was said by Bias,! who 
was considered one of the seven wise men; but that it was 
the opinion of. some wicked or ambitiops man, or one who 
sought to bring everything under his own power. For in 
what manner can any one be a friend to him to whom he 
thinks he may possibly become an enemy ? l^oreover, it will 
follow that he desires and wishes his friend to do wrong as 
often as possible, that he may afford him, as it were, so many 
handles for rc})roach. And, again, at tlie right conduct and 
advantage of kis friends he will necessarily be tormented, 
grieved, and jealous. Wherefore this precept, to whomso¬ 
ever it belongs, is powerful only for the destruction of friend¬ 
ship. This, rather, should have been the precept, thaf we 
should employ such carefulness in forming our friendships, 
that we should not anytime begin to love the taan whom we 
could ever possibly hate. Moreover, if we have been but 
unfortunate in our selection, Scipio was of opinion that this 
should be submitted to, rather than that a time of alienation 
should ever be contemplated. 

XVII. I think, therefore, we mus^ adopt these limitations,, 
that when the character of friends is correct, then there 

* Si aUguanilo esse/ osurus. This sentiment is taken from the Ajax of 
Sophocles. * 

t Mas, one of the seven wise men of Greece; bom at Friene. He 
flourished about b.c. 570. 
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should he a community between them of all things, of pur¬ 
pose and of will, without any exception; so that, even if by 
any chance it^has happened that the less honourable wishes 
of our friends have to be forwarded, in which either their 
life is concerned, or their reputation, then you may decline a 
little from the straight path,* provided only extreme infamy 
do not follow; for there is a point to which indulgence may 
he granted to friendship: yet reputation must not be disre¬ 
garded ; nor ought we to esteem the good will of our fellow 
countrymen as an engine of small value in the administration 
of the state, although to seek it by fawning and flattering is 
mean indeed; yet virtue, on which affection is consequent, 
should by no means be rejected. But frequently (for I 
return to Seipio, the whole of whose discourse was concern¬ 
ing friendship) he used to complain, that in all other things 
men were comparatively careful; so that every man could 
tell how many goats or how many sheep he possessed, yet 
how many friends he had he could not tell; and in procuring 
the former, men e^nployed carefulness, while in selecting 
their friends they were negligent, nor had they, as it were, 
any signs or marks by which they determined who were 
suited for friendship. The steadfast, then, and the steady, 
and the consistent are to be‘selected, of which class of 
persons there is a great scarcity; and, in truth, it is difficult 
for any <me to judge, unless after he is experienced. Now 
the trial must be made in actual friendship; ^thus friendship 
outstrips judgment, and removes the power of making ex- 
per^ents. It is the part, therefore, of a prudent man, to 
check the impetus of his kindly feeling as he would his 
chariot, that we may have our friendships, like our horses, 

r « 

* ** Something indeed, not unlike the doctrine of the casuists, seems to 
have been attempted by several philosophers. There is something of this 
kind in the third book of Cicero’s Offices, where he endeavours, like a 
casuist, to give rules for our conduct in many nice cases in which it is 
difficult to determine whereabouts the point of propriety may lie. It ap¬ 
pears too from many passagesiin the same book, that several other philoso¬ 
phers had attempted something of the same kind before him. Neither he 
nor they, however, appeared to have aimed at gi'dng a complete system of 
this sort, bu^ only meant to show hdvr situations may occur in which it is 
doubtful whether the highest propriety of conduct.consists in observing or 
in receding from what in ordinary cas^ are the rules of duty.*’—Smith’s 
Moral Philosophy, Port vii. 
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fully proved, when the character of our friends has been in 
some measure tested. Of some, it is often discovered in 
small sums of money how void of worth thq|r are. Some, 
whom a small sum could not influence, are discovered in the 
case of a large one. But, even if some shall be found who 
think it sordid to prefer money to friendship, where should 
we find those who do not place above friendship high digni¬ 
ties, magistracies, military command, civil authorities, and 
influence? so that, when on the one side these objects have 
been proposed, and the claim of friendship on the other, 
they would not far prefer the former. For nature is too weak 
to despise the possession of power; for, even if they have 
attained it by the slighting of friendship, they think the act 
will be thrown into the shade, because friendship was not 
overlooked without strong grounds. Therefore real friend¬ 
ships are found with most ditficulty among those who are in¬ 
vested with high offices, or in business of the state. For, 
where can you find the man who would prefer his friend’s 
advancement ^to his own ? And why»? For to pass over 
these matters, how grievous, how impracticable to most men 
docs participation in afflictions appear! to which it is not 
easy to find the man who will descend. Although Ennius* 
truly says, “A sure friend is discerned in an unsure matter.” 
Yet these two charges of inconstancy and of weakness con¬ 
demn most men: either in their prosperity they‘despise a 
friend, or in h!s troubles they, desert him. 

XVIII. He who, therefore, shall have shown himself in both 
cases as regards friendship, worthy, consistent, and steadfast; 
such a one wo ought to esteem of a class of persons ex¬ 
tremely rare, nay, almost godlike. Now, tlm foundation of 
that steadfastness and constancy, which se^ in friendship, 
is sincerity. For nothing is steadfast which is insincere. 
Besides, it is right that one should bo chosen who is frank and 
good-natured, and congenial in his sentiments; one, in fact, who 
is influenced by the same motives; all which qualities have a 
tendency to create sincerity. For it is impossible for a wily and 

* JSnnitiSf a Latin pcet, bom at Rudii, in Calabria. He wrote, in heroic 
verse, eighteen books of the Annals of the Roman Republic, which are 
frequently quoted by Cicero. He was the intimate friend of Cato and 
Scipio ; the former of whom he accompanied when qu&stor of Sardinia. 
His death took place about 170 yean before the Christian era. 
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tortuous disposition to be sincere. Nor in truth can the man 
who has no sympathy from nature, and who is not moved by the 
same considerations, be either attached or steady. To the same 
requisites must be added, that he shall neither take delight in 
bringing forward charges, nor believe them when they arise; 
all which causes belong to that consistent principle, of which 
now for some time I have been treating. Thus the remark 
is true, which 1 made at first, that friendship can only exist 
among the good: for it is the part of a good man (whom at 
the same time we may call a wise man) to observe these two 
rules in friendship: first, that there shall be nothing pre> 
tended or simulated (for even to hate openly better becomes 
the ingenuous man, than by his looks to conceal his sen¬ 
timents); in the next place, that not only does he repel 
charges when brought (against his friends) by any one, but 
is not himself suspicious, ever fancying that some infidelity 
.has been committed by his friend. To all this there should 
be added a certain suavity of conversation and manners, 
affording as it does no inconsiderable zest to friendship. 
Now solemnity and gravity on all occasions, certainly, carry 
with them dignity; but friendship ought to be easier and 
more free and more pleasant, and tending more to every kind 
of politeness and good bature. 

XIX. But there arises on this subject a somewhat difficult 
question; Vhether ever new friends, if deserving friendship, 
‘are to be preferred to old ones, just as we are Wnt to prefer 
young colts to old horses ? a perplexity unworthy of a man; 
for there ought to be no satiety of friendship as of other 
things: every thing which is oldest (as those wines which 
bear age well)«ought to be sweetest; and that is true which 
is sometimes said, r^many bushels ef salt must be eaten 
together,” before the duty of friendship can be fulfilled. But 
new friendships, if they afford a hope that, as in the case of 
plants which never disappoint, fruits shall appear, such are 
not to be rejected; yet the old one must be preserved in its 
proper place, for the power of age and custom is exceedingly 
great; besides, in the very case of the horse, which I just 
mentioned, if there is no impediment, thfere is no one who 
does not more pleasurably use that to which he is accustomed 
than one unbroken and strange to him; and habit asserts its 
power, and habit prevails, not only in the case of this, which 
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is animate, but also in the cases of those things which are 
inanimate, since we take delight in the very mountainous or 
woody scenery among which we have long d\i0elt. But it is 
of the greatest importance in friendship that the superior 
should be on an equality with the inferior. For there often 
are instances of superiority, as w^as the case with Scipio, one, 
so to speak, of our own herd. He never ranked himself 
above Philus, or Rupilius, or Mummius, or other friends of 
an inferior grade. But his brother, Quintus Maximus, a 
distinguished man, tliough by no means equal to himself, 
simply because he was the elder, he treated as his superior, 
and he wished all his friends should receive additional dignity 
through him. And this conduct should be adopted and 
imitated by all, so tliat if they have attained to any excellence 
in worth, genius, or fortune, they should communicate them 
with their friends, and share them with their connexions; so 
that if men have been •bom of humble parentage, or if they* 
have kinsmen less powerful than themselves, either in mind 
or in fortune,’ they should increase the consequence of such 
persons, and be to them a source of credit and of dignity; as 
in works of fiction, they who for some time, through igno¬ 
rance of their origin and descent, have bc6n in a state of 
servitude, when they have been discovered and found out to 
be the sons of gods or kings, yet retain their affection for the 
shepherds, Avhpm for many years they looked upon as their ^ 
parents. And this assuredly is much rather to be observed " 
in the case of parents that are real and undoubted. For the 
fruit of talent, and worth, and every excellence, is gathered 
most fully when it is bestowed on every one most nearly 
connected with us. • 

XX. As therefore 'those who are superior in the con¬ 
nexion of friendship and of union, ought to put themselves 
on a level Avith their inferiors; so ought the inferiors not to 
grieve that they are surpassed by their friends either in 
genius, or fortune, or rank: whereas most of them are always 
either complaining of something, dt even breaking out into 
reproachesand so much the more if they think they have 
anything which they can say was done by t]^em in an 
obliging and friendly manner with some exertion on their 
part. A disgusting set of people assuredly they are who are 
ever reproaching you with their services; which the man on 
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whom they are conferred ought indeed to rcmemher, but he 
who conferred them ought not to call them to mind. Where¬ 
fore, as thos«|iWho arc superior ought in the exercise of 
friendship to condescend; so, in a measure, they ought to 
raise up their inferiors. For there are some persons who 
render friendships with them annoying, while they fancy 
they arc slighted: this docs not commonly happen except to 
those who think themselves liable to be slighted ; and from 
this belief they require to be relieved, not only by your pro¬ 
fessions but by your actions. Now, first of all, so much 
advantage is to be bestowed on each as you yourself can pro¬ 
duce ; and in the next place, as much as he whom you love 
and assist can bear ; for you could not, however eminent you 
might be, bring all your friends to tlie very highest honour; 
just as Scipio liad power to make I’ublius Ilutilius consul, 
but could not do the same for Iiis brother Lucius: indeed, 

„ even if you have the power to confer what you please on 
another, yet you must consider what he can bear. On the 
whole, those connections only can be considered as friend¬ 
ships, when botli the dispositions and age Iiave been es¬ 
tablished and matured. Nor, when persons have been in 
early life attached to hunting or tennis, are they bound to 
make intimates of those whom* at tliat time they loved, as 
being endowed with the same taste : for on that principle, 
our nurs6s and tlic tutors of our cliildhood, by right of 
pi’iority, will claim the greatest part of our ahTection ; Who, 
indeed, should not be neglected, but possess our regard in 
somtk-othcr manner: otherwise friendships could not continue 
steadfast. For dissimilar habits and dissimilar pursuits 
ensue; the dissimilarity of which severs friendships: it is 
for no other cause, that the good cannot be friends of the 
worthless, or the worthless of the good; but that there is 
between them the greatest difference that can subsist of cha¬ 
racters and pursuits. For in friendships this precept may 
be properly laid down, not to let ill-regulated affection (as 
often is the case) thwact and impede the great usefulness of 
friends: nor in truth (to revert to fiction) could Neoptolemus* 

• Neoptol^mus, a Bumatne of PyrrHha, the son" of Achilles. lie was so 
called because he came to the Trojan war in the last year of the siege of 
Troy. According to the fates, Troy could not be taken without his assist¬ 
ance. His mother, Deidamia, was the daughter of Lycomedes, king of the 
island of Scyros. 
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have taken Troy if he had been inclined to listen to Lyco- 
medes, with whom he had been brought up, when with many 
tears he sought to prevent his journey: and gften important 
occasions arise, so that you must bid farewell to your friends; 
and he who would hinder them, because he cannot easily 
bear the regret for their loss, such an one is both weak and 
effeminate by nature, and on that ground unjust in his friend¬ 
ship. And in every case it is necessary to consider, both 
what you would ask of a friend, and what favour you would 
permit to be obtained from yourself. 

XXI. There is a kind of calamity also, sometimes inevi¬ 
table, in the discarding of friendships. Fbr at length our 
discourse descends, from the intimacies of the wise, to ordinary 
friendships. The faults of friends often break out as well on 
the friends tlicmselves as on strangers; and yet the disgrace 
of such persons must redound to their friends: such friend¬ 
ships therefore must t»e dissolved by tlic intermission of. 
intercourse, and (as I have licard Cato say) should be 
ripped rathei* than rent; unless som» intolerable sense of 
wrong has been kindled, so that it is neither right, nor cre¬ 
ditable, nor possible that an estrangement and separation 
should not take place immediately. But if any change of 
character or pursuits (as commonly happens) shall have taken 
place, or quarrel arisen with respect to political parties (for 
I speak now, as I observed a little before, not of fhe friend¬ 
ships of the ^ise but of such as are ordinary), we should* 
have to be cautious, lest not only friendships be found to be 
laid aside, but even animosity to have been incurred; for 
notinng can be more disgraceful than to be at war with him 
with whom you have lived on terms of fri^dship. From 
his friendship with Quintus Pompey,* Ssipio had withdrawn 
himself on my account j" (as you know); moreover, on account 
of the dissension which existed in the republic, he was 
e.strangcd from my colleague Metellus;]; on both occasions he 

* Quintus Pompeius a consul, who earned on war against the Numan- 
tines, and made an ignominious treaty. He is the first of that noble fitmily 
of whom mention is niiuic. * 

+ Meo nomine, on my account; desiderium expresses ^ **feeling qf 
waTitf* or “ regret for the loss of any one.” 

t Aletellus, a Roman general, who defeated the Achneans, and invaded 
Macedonia. 
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acted with dignity and decision, and with an offended but 
not bitter feeling. Wherefore, in the first place, pains must 
be taken that be no alienation of friends; but if aught 
of the kind shall have occurred, that that friendship should 
seem rather to have died away than to have been violently 
destroyed. In truth we must take care lest friendship turn 
into bitter hostilities; from which quarrels, hard language, 
and insults are produced, and yet if they shall be bearable, 
they must be borne; and thus nvich honour should be paid 
to an old friendship, that he shall be in fault who inflicts the 
injury, and not he who suffers it. On the whole, against all 
such faults and •inconveniences there is one precaution and 
one provision, that we should not begin to love too hastily, 
nor love unworthy persons. Now they are worthy of friend¬ 
ship in whom there exists a reason why they should be loved; 
a rare class (for in truth all that is excellent is rare); nor is 
, aught more difficult than to find anything which in every 
respect is perfect of its kind: but most men recognize no¬ 
thing as good in hujoian affairs but what is profitable; and 
with their friends, as with cattle, they love those most espe¬ 
cially from whom they hope they will receive most ad¬ 
vantage ; and thus they are destitute of that most beautiful 
and most natural friendship, which is desirable for itself and 
of itself; nor do they exemplify to themselves what and how 
powerful *this quality of friendship is. For every one loves 
* himself, not that he may exact from himself s^mie rewaM of 
his affection, but that, for his own sake, every one is dear to 
himself. And unless this same principle be transferred to 
friendship, a true friend will never be found; for such an 
one is, as it were, a second self. Now, if this is apparent in 
beasts, birds, fishes,/:rcatures of the fb?ld, tame and wild, that 
first they love themselves (for the principle is alike born with 
every living thing); in the next place, that they seek out and 
desire some creatures of the same species to which they may 
unite themselves, and do this with desire, and with a kind of 
resemblance to human love; how much more naturally does 
this take place in man by nature, who not only loves himself, 
but seeks for another whose soul he may so mingle with his 
own, as alriiost to create one person out of two ? 

XXII. Yet most men, perversely, not to say shamelessly, 
desire to have a friend, such as they themselves are unable 
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to be; and allowances which they themselves make not fop 
their friends, they require from them. Now, the fair thing 
is, first that a man himself should be good, andfthen that he 
should seek another like to himself. Amongst such persons, 
there may be established that solidity of friendship which I 
have long been treating on: when men are united by 
benevolent feeling, they will first of all master those 
passions to which others are slaves j next, they will take 
pleasure in equity and justice, and the one will undertake 
everything for the other j nor will the one ever ask of the 
other anything but what is honourable and right: nor will 
they only mutually regard and love each othei^ but even have 
a feeling of respect; for he removes the greatest ornament 
of friendship, who takes away from it respect. Accordingly, 
there is a pernicious error in those who think that a free in¬ 
dulgence in all lusts and sins is extended in friendship. 
Friendship was given us by nature as the handmaid of 
virtues, and not as the companion of our vic^s: that since, 
alone and unaided, virtue could not arrive at the highest 
attainments, she might be able to do so when united and 
associated with another*; and if such a society between any 
persons either exists or has existed, or is likely to do so, 
their companionship is to be esteemed, in respect of the chief 
good in life, most excellent and moat liappy. This, I say, is 
that association^ in which all things exist which men deem 
worthy the pursuit;—reputation, high esteem, peace of mind, 
and cheerfulness ; so that where these blessings are present, 
life is happy, and without these cannot be so. And whereas 

* ** But it is not merely as a source of pleasure, or as a relief from pain, 
that virtuous friendship is to 1^ coveted, it is as much re^mmended by its 
utility. He who has made the acquisition of a judi&oris and sympathizing 
friend, may be said to have doubled his mental resources: by associating 
an equal, peruaps a supreme mind with his own, he has provided the 
means of strengthening his reason, of perfbeting Itis counsels, of discerning 
and correcting his errors. He can have recourse at all times to the judg¬ 
ment and assistance of one who, with the same power of diswmment with 
himself, comes to the decision of a question mth a mind^ neither harassed 
with the perplexities, nor heated with the passions which so frequently 
obscure the perception of our true interests. Next to the immediate 
guidance of God by his Spirit, the counsel and encour^ement of virtuous 
and enlightened friends afford the most powerful aid in the encounter of 
temptation and in the career of duty.”—Hall's Funeral Sermon for 
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this is the best and highest of objects, if we would gain it, 
attention must be paid to virtue ; without which we can 
neither obtair friendship nor anything worthy of pursuit: 
indeed, should this be disregarded, they who think they 
possess friends, too late find that tliey are mistaken, when 
some grievous misfortune compels them to make the trial. 
Wherefore (for I must say it again and again) when you 
have formed your judgment, then it behoves you to give 
your affections ; and not when you have given your affec¬ 
tions, then to form the judgment; but while in many cases 
we suffer for our carelessness, so especially in choosing and 
cultivating frieVids ; for we adopt a preposterous plan, and 
set about doing what has been already done, which we arc 
forbidden by the old proverb to do. For, being entangled on 
every side, either by daily intercourse or els<i by kind offices, 
suddenly, in the middle of our course, on some offence 
arising, we break off our friendships altogellicr. 

XXIII. Wherefore so much the more is this great negli¬ 
gence to be blamed in a matter of the highest necessity. For 
friendship is the only point in human aff’airs, concerning the 
benefit of which, all with one voice agree ; although by 
many virtue hCrself is despised, and is said to be a mere 
bragging and ostentation. Many persons despise riches ; for, 
being content with a little, moderate food and a moderate 
style of*living delights them ; as to higli offices, in truth, 
with tlie ambitious desire of which some me^n are inrfaraed, 
how many men so completely disregard them, lliat they think 
nothing is more vain and more trifling : and likewise there 
are those who reckon as nothing other things which to 
some men scfm worthy of admiration ;• concerning friend- 

r • 

* Among these may be mentioned Lord Bacon, not only os one of those 
to whom Cicero here is especially referring, but as one who himself held 
the highest office to which the ambition of a subject could nsjurc. In his 
eleventh essay entitled, “Of great place,” he makes the following observa¬ 
tions : ** Men in great place are thrice servants; servants of the sovereign or 
state, servants of fame, and servants of business, so as they have no freedom 
neither in their persons, nur in their actions, nor in their time;9. It is 
a strange desire to seek power and lose liberty, or to seek jiower over others 
and to losd power over a man’s self. 'I'he rising unto place is laborious, 
and by pains men come to greater pains, and it is sometimes base and by 
indignities men come to dignities. The standing is slippery, and the regress 
is either a downfall ot at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy thing; 
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ship, all to a man have the same opinion. Those who have 
devoted themselves to political affairs, and those who find 
pleasure in knowledge and learning, and thos» who transact 
tlieir o^vn affairs at their leisure, and lastly, those who have 
given themselves wholly up to pleasure, feel that with 
out friendship life is nothing, at least if they are inclined 
in any degree to live respectably; for somehow or other, 
friendship entwines itself with the life of all men, nor does 
it suffer any mode of spending our life to be independent of 
itself. Moreover, if there is any one of such ferocity and 
brutality of nature, that he shuns and hates tlic intercourse 
of mankind, such as we have heard that ono'Timon'j' was at 
Athens ; yet even he cannot possibly lielp looking out for 
some one on wliom lie may disgorge the venom of his ill- 
nature. And this would be most clearly decided if something 
of this kind could happen—that some god should remove us 
from the crowded society of men, and place us somewhere 
in solitude, and there supplying us with abundance 
and plenty of all things whicli nature requires, yet 
should take from us altogether the opportunity of seeing a 
human being ; who would then be so insensible that he 
could endure such a life, and from whom woald not solitude 
take away llie enjoyment of all pleasure ? Accordingly, 
there is truth in that wliich I have heard our old men relate 
to have been commonly said by Archytas of Tarentum,! and 

‘cum non sis qui fucris non esse cur veils vivore.’ Nay, retire men cannot 
when they would, neither will they wlien it were reason, but are impStient 
of privateness, even in age and sickness whicli require the shadow; like old 
townsmen that will be still sitting at their street door, though thereby they 
offer age to scorn. Certainly,great persons had need to borrow other mcn^ 
opinions to think themselves happy, for if they jud|e by their own feeling 
they cannot find it, but if they think with themselves what other men think 
of them, and that other men would fain be ns they are, then they are happy 
as it were by report, when perhaps they find the tontraiy within; for they 
are the first that find their own griefs, though they be the last that find their 
own faults. Certainly, men in great fortunes are strangers to themselves, 
and while they are in the puzzle of busincsl, they have no time to tend 
their own health, either of body or mind. ‘ llii mors gravis incubat qui 
notus nimis omdibus, ignotus moritur sibi.’ ”—Bacon’s Emys, Essay xi. 

* Timon, an Athenian, called tlie Misanthrope, from hIS hatred of 
society. He forms the subject of one of Shakespeare’s plays, and of one 
of Lucian’s dialogues. 

t Archyiaa of Tarentum, a Pythagorean philosopher, on able astro- 
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I think heard by them from others their elders, that if any 
one could have ascended to the sky, and surveyed the 
structure of |he universe, and the beauty of the stars, that 
such admiration would be insipid to him; and yet it would 
be most delightful if he had some one to whom he m^ht 
describe it.* Thus nature loves nothing solitary, and always 
reaches out to something, as a support, which ever in the 
sinccrest friend is most delightful. 

XXIV. But wliile nature declares by so many indications 
what she likes, seeks after, and requires ; yet we turn, I 
know not how, a deaf car, nor do we listen to those admo¬ 
nitions which we receive from her. For the intercourse of 

nomer and geometrician. He perished by shipwreck, about b.c. 394. See 
Horace, Book I. Ode 28. 

* Dugald Stewart classes this feeling among the natural and universal 
principles of our constitution. ** Abstracting,” he says, from those affections 
which interest us in the happiness of others, and from all the advantages 
which we ourselves derive from the social linion we are led by a natural 
and instinctive desire to associate with our own species. This principle is 
easily discernible in the«>minds of children, and it is cotainon to man with 
many of the brutes. After experiencing, indeed, the pleasures of social 
life, the influence of habit, and a knowledge of the comforts inseparable 
from society, contribute greatly to strengthen the instinctive desire, and 
hence some authors have been induqed to display their ingenuity by dis¬ 
puting its existence. Whatever opinion we form on this speculative ques¬ 
tion, the desire of society is equally entitled to be ranked among the natural 
and unive1[Sal principles of our constitution. How very powerfully this 
principle of action operates, appears from the effects o^ solitude upon the 
mind. We feel ourselves in an unnatural state, and by making companions 
of the lower animals, or by attaching ourselves to inanimate objects, strive 
to ftU up the void of which we are conscious.”—Stewart's Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy, part ii. chap. i. 

But while admitting the natural yearning of the human mind for com¬ 
panionship, some modern philosophers, especially those of a graver and 
more reflective characUr, have insisted on thC importance of retirement and 
frequent solitude. Thus, Dr. Johnson, the great moralist of the last gene¬ 
ration, observes: "The love of retirement has in all ages adhered closely to 
those minds which hav(\ been most enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by 
genius. Those who enjoyed every thing generally suppo^ to confer hap¬ 
piness, have been forced to seek it in the shades of privacy. Though they 
possessed both power and riches, and were therefore surrounded by men 
who considered it as their chief interest to remove from them every thing 
that might offend their ease, or interrupt their pleasure, they have Boon felt 
the languor of satiety, and found themselves unable to pursue the race of 
life without frequent respirations of intermediate solitude. To produce this 
disposition, nothing appears requisite but quick sensibility and active 
imagination; for though not devoted to virtue or sciencci the man whose 
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friendship is various and manifold, and many occasions arc 
presented of suspicion and offence, T^hich it is the part of 
a wise man sometimes to wink at, sometimes to make light of, 
or at others to endure. This one ground of raence must be 
mitigated in order that truth and sincerity in friendship may 
be preserved ; for friends require to be advised and to be 
reproved : and such treatment ought to be taken in a friendly 
spirit, when it is kindly meant. But somehow or other it is 
very true, what my dear friend Terence says in his Andria 
“ Complaisance begets friends, but truth ill-will.” Truth is 
grievous, if indeed ill-will arises from it, which is the bane 
of friendship. But complaisance is muchr more grievous, 
because it allows a friend to be precipitated into ruin, by 

faculties enable him to make ready comparisons of the present with the 
past, will find such a constant recurrence of the same pleasure and troubles, 
the same expectations and disappointments, that he will gladly snatch an 
hour of retreat to let his thoughts expatiate at*arge, and seek for that* 
variety in his own ideas which the objects of sense cannot afford him. 
These are some* of the motives which have hi\^ power to sequester kings 
and heroes from the crowds that soothed them with flatteries, or inspirited 
them with acclamations. But their efficacy seems confined to the higher 
mind, and to operate little upon the common classes of mankind, to whose 
conceptions the present assembla^ of things is adequate, and who seldom 
range beyond those entertainments and vexations which solicit their atten¬ 
tion by pressing on their senses.’*—Rambler, No. 7* 

Sir Thomas Drown, also, has a quaint but beautiful passage to the 
same effect: Uj^thinking heads who have not learned to be alone are in a ^ 
prison to themselves, if they be not also with others; whereas, on the con¬ 
trary, they whose thoughts are in a fair and hurry within, are sometimes 
fiun to retire into company to be out of the crowd of themselves. He who 
must needs have company, must needs have sometimes bad compan^. Be 
able to be alone; lose not the advantage of solitude and the society of thy¬ 
self; nor be only content but delight to be alone and jingle with Omni- 
presency. He who is thus f>repared, the day is qpt uneasy, nor the night 
black unto him. Darkness may bound his eyes, not his imagination. In 
his bed he may lie, like Pompey and his sons, in all quarters of the earth; 
may speculate the universe, and enjoy the whol^ world in the hermitage of 
himself. Thus, the old ascetic Christians found a paradise in a desert, and 
with little converse on earth, held a conversation in heaven; thus they 
astronomized in caves, and though they behqld not the stars, had the glory 
of heaven before them.”—Christian Morals, part iii. sec. ix. 

* AndriOf a,play of Terence, who was a native of Carthage, and sold as 
a slave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator. He was on^terms of inti¬ 
macy with Scipio, the elder Africanus, and Laelius. He is said to have 
translated 108 of the comedies of the poet Menander, six only of which 
are extant. He died about b. c. 159. 
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yielding to his faults.* But the greatest of all faults is 
chargeable on him who disregards truth, and thus by com¬ 
plaisance is le^ into dishonesty. Accordingly, in managing 
this whole matter, carefulness and diligence must be employed : 
first, that our advice may be free from bitterness, and next, 
that reproof may be unattended by insult: in our complai¬ 
sance, however (since I gladly adopt the saying of Terence), 
let there be a kindness of manner, let flattery, however, tlie 
handmaid of vices, be far rempved, since it is not only 
unwortliy of a friend, but even of a free man ; for you liv(i 
after pne fashion with a tyrant, after another witli a friend. 
Now where a man's ears arc shut against the truth, so that 
he cannot hear the truth from a friend, the welfare of such a 
one is to be despaired of: for tlic following remark of Cato 
is shrewd, as many of his are, “ that bitter enemies deserve 
better at the hands of some, than those friends who seem 
agreeable: that tl|^ former often speak the truth, the latter 
never.” And it is an absurd thing,‘that those who receive 
advice, do not experience that annoyance which they ought 
to feel, but feel that from which they ought to be free ; for 

* The duty which leads us to seek the moral reformation of our friend 
wherever wc perceive an imperfection that requires to be removed, is, as I 
have said, the highest duty of friendship, because it is a duty that has for 
its object the highest good which it is in our power to confer; and he who 
retrains from the necessary endeavour, because he fears to give pain to one 
whom he loves, is guilty of the Siimc weakness which jn a case of .bodily 
accident or disease would withhold the salutary potion because it is 
nauseous, or the surgical operation which is to preserve life, and to preserve 
it wi^ comfort, because the use of the instrument which is to be attended 
with relief and happiness implies a little momentary addition of sufibring. 
To abstain from every moral effort of this sort in the mere fear of offending, 
is, from the selfifhncss of the motive, a still greater breach of duty, and 
almost, too, a still greater weakness. He v horn we truly offend by such 
gentle admonitions as friendship dictates, admonitions of which the chief 
authority is sought in tlie very excellence of him whom we wish to make 
still more excellent, is not worthy of the friendship which we have wasted 
on him; and if wc thus lose his friendship w’c are delivered from one who 
could not be sincere in his past professions of regard, and whose treachery 
therefore we might afterwards have had reason to lament. If he be .worthy 
of us he will not love us less, but love us more; he will feel that wc have 
done that which it was our duty to do, and we shpll have ^he double grati¬ 
fication of vfitnessing the amendment which we desired, and of knowing 
that we have contributed to an effect which was iiimost like the removal of 
a vice from ourselves, or a virtue added to our own moral character.”— 
Dr. Brown’s Moral Philosophy, lecture 89. 
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they are not distressed because they have done wrong ; but 
take it amiss that they are rebuked: whereas, on the 
contrary, they ought to bo sorry for their misconduct, and to 
be glad at its correction. 

XXV. As, therefore, both to give and to receive advice is 
tlic characteristic of true friendship, and that the one should 
perform his part with freedom but not harshly, and tlie 
otlier should receive it patiently and not with recrimination ; 
so it should be considered that there is no greater bane to 
friendship than adulation, fjfwning, and flattery.* For this 
vice sliould be branded under as many names as possible, 
being that of worthless and designing men, who say e’ iry 
thing with a view of pleasing, and nothing T^ith regard to 
truth. Now while hypocrisy in all things is blamcablc (for 
it docs away with all judgment of truth, and adulterates 
truth itself), so especially is it repugnant to friendship, for it 
destroys all truth, without which the name of friendship can 
avail nothing. For sinc(i the power of frididship consists in 
this, that one soul is as it were made of many, how could 
that take place if there should not be in any one a soul, one 
and the same always, but fickle, changeable^, and manifold ? 
For what can be so pliant, so inconsistent, as the soul of that 
man, who veers not only to th§ feelings and wishes, but even 
to tlio look and v(*ry nod of another. “ Does any one say, 

‘ No ?’ S(j do I; says any, ‘ Yes ?’ so do I: in a word^ I have 

*"He that is too desirous to be loved,” says Dr. Johnson, “will soon 
learn to flatter; and when he has exhausted all the variations of honest 
praise, and can delight no longer with the civility of truth, he will in^'eiit 
new topics of panegyric, and break out into raptures at virtues and beauties 
conferred by himself. It is scarcely credible to what degree discernment 
may be dazzled by the mist of pride, and wisd&m infatuated by the in¬ 
toxication of flattery j or hoW* low the genius mayadescend by successive 
gradations of servility, and how swiftly it may full down the precipice of 
flilsebood. No man can indeed observe without indignation on what names, 
both of ancient and modern times, the utmost «xuberance of praise has 
been lavished, and by what hands it has been bestowed. It has never yet 
been found that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppressor, the most hateful 
of tho hateful, the most profligate of the profligate, have been denied any 
celebrations which they were willing to purchase, or that wickedness and 
folly have not found correspondent flatterers through all their subordi¬ 
nations, except when they have been associated with avarice^r poverty, 
and have wanted either inclination or ability to hire a panegyrist.”— 
Rambler, No. 104. 

P 
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charged myself to assent to everything,”* as the same 
Terence says ; but he speaks in the character of Gnatho,!" 
and to select a friend of this character is an act of down¬ 
right folly. ^And there are many like Gnatho, though his 
superiors in rank, fortune, and character ; the flattery of 
such people is offensive indeed, since respectability is associ¬ 
ated with duplicity. Now, a fawning friend may be distin¬ 
guished from a true one, and discerned by the employment 
of diligence, just as everything which is falsely coloured and 
counterfeit, from what is genuine and true. The assembly 
of the people, which consists of the most ignorant persons, 
yet can decide^what difference there is between the seeker 
after popular applause, the flatterer and the worthless citizen, 
and one who is consistent, dignified, and worthy. With what 
flatteries did Curius Papirius lately insinuate himself into 
the ears of the assembly, when he sought to pass an act to 
to re-elect the tr^unes of the people ? I opposed it. But 
I say nothing of myself; I speak with greater pleasure con¬ 
cerning Scipio. O immortal gods ! what dignity was his ! 
what majesty in hi^ speech ! so that you might readily pro¬ 
nounce him the leader of the Homan people, and not their 
associate : but you were present, and the speech is still 
extant: accor(fingly, this act, meant to please the people, was 
rejected by the votes of the people. But, to return to 
myself, .you remember when Quintus Maximus, brother of 
Scipio, and Lucius Mancius were consuls, how popular the 
sacerdotal act of Caius Licinius Crassus seemed to be ; for 
the election^ of the colleges was thereby transferred to the 

* Shakspeare has exhibited a precisely similar character in the following 
dialogue between Hamlet and Osrick. 

"Ham. Your bonnet to its right use; His for the head.— Os. I thank 
your lordship, 'tis va-y hot — Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold; the 
wind is northerly.— Os. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed.— Ham. But 
yet, methinks, it is very sultry and hot; or my complexion— Os. Exceed¬ 
ingly, my lord, it is very sultry, as it were,—I cannot tell how.”—Hamlet, 
V., Scene 2. 

So Juvenal too:— 

** Natio comoeda^^st. Bides 1 Major cachinno 
Concutitur. Flet, si lachrymas conspexit amici 
Nec dolet; igniculum brumse si tegipore poqcas 
.. Aedpit endromidem: si dixeris, sestuo, sudat.” 

Sat. III. Ver. 100—103. 

t Gnatho^ a parasite in the Eunuch of Terence. 

$ CoopttttiOf the election of new members into the priesthood. The 
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presentation of the people. And he first commenced the 
practice of turning towards the forum, and addressing the 
people.* And yet regard for the immortal gods, under my 
advocacy, gained an easy triumph over his plaullblet address. 
Now this occurred in my practorship, five years before I was 
consul; so that that cause was supported rather by its own 
importance than by supreme influence. 

XXVI. Now, if upon the stage, that is, before the as¬ 
sembly, where every advantage is given to fictions and 
imitations, yet the truth prevails (if only it be set forth and 
illustrated); what ought to be the case in friendship, which 
is measured according to simple truth ? for ii^ it (as the say¬ 
ing is) ye see an open heart and show your own also; you 
can have nothing faithful, nothing certain; and you cannot 
love or be loved, since you are uncertain how far it is sin¬ 
cerely done. And yet that flattery, however pernicious it 
be, can hurt no one but the man who Receives it and is 
most delighted with hitnself. Hence it happens that he 
opens his ears widest to flatteries who is a flatterer of him¬ 
self, and takes the highest delight in‘himself: no doubt 
virtue loves herself, for she is best acquainted with herself 
and is conscious how amiable she is : but I am not speaking 
of virtue, but of a conceit of “virtue; for not so many desire 
to be endowed with virtue itself, as to seem to be so. Flat¬ 
tery delights such men : Avhen conversation formed* to their 
wislnJS is addreesed to such persons, they think those deceit¬ 
ful addresses to be the evidence of their merits. This, 
therefore, is not friendship at all, when one party is unwilling 
to hear the truth, and the other prepared to speak falSely. 
Nor would the flattery of parasites in comedies seem to us 
facetious, unless there were swaggering soldiei« also. “Does 
then Thais pay me many thanks ? It wajf enough to answer 
‘ yes, many ;* but he says ‘ infinite.’ ” The flatterer always 
exaggerates that which he, for whose .pleasure he speaks, 
wishes to be great. Although the flattering falsehood may 
have influence with those who themselves allure and invite 
it; yet more steady and consistent'persons require to be 

different orders*of priests were self-elected, so that the proposed law of 
Crassus was an infringement of vested rights and privileges. ^ • 

* Agere cum popuhf to tamper with, or to curry favour vdth the people, 
t VendibiliSi plausible, popular. 

p 2 
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warned tliat they take care lest tlicy are entrapped by such 
crafty flattery; for every one, except tlie man who is extremely 
obtuse, observes the person who openly employs adulation. 
But lest the crafty and insidious man should insinuate him¬ 
self, you must be studiously on your guard; for he is not very 
easily recognized, seeing that he often flatters by opposing ; 
and pretending that he quarrels, is fawning all the time, and 
at last surrenders himself, and allows himself to be beaten: so 
that he who has been deluded piay fancy that he has seen 
farther than the other; for what can be more disgraceful than 
to be deluded ? And lest this happen, we must be more, 
cautious, as it is said in the Epiclerus, “ To-day, above all the 
foolish old fellows of the comedy, you will have deceived me 
and played upon me in a most amusing manner.” For this 
is the most foolish character of all in the plays, that of un¬ 
thinking and credulous old men. But I know not how it 
is that my addr(^s, jiassing from the frieruEliip of perfect 
men, that is of the wise (for I spea^K of that u isdom which 
seems within the r^ach of man), has digressed into frivo¬ 
lous friendships. Whereforf", let me r(‘turn to that from 
which I set out, and bring the.se remarks at length to a con¬ 
clusion. 

XXVII. It is virtue, virtue I say, Caius Fannius, and you, 
Quintus Miicius, that both wins friendship and preserves it; 
for in it'is found the power of adapting one\s self to circum¬ 
stances, and also steadfastness and consisteasy ;* and ^when 

* “ The necessity of virtue, tlien, in every bosom of whicli we resolve to 
shar^t tlie feelings, would be sutHciently evident, though M'e were to con¬ 
sider tliusc feelings only; but all the participation is not to be on our part. 
We are to place confidence, as well as to receive it; we are not to be 
comforters only, but sometimes too the comforted ; and our own conduct 
may require the defence wliich we are suiifciently ready to afford to the 
conduct of our friend. Even with respect to the plejisurc of the friendship 
itself, if it be a pleasure on which we set a high value, it is not a slight 
consideration whether it, be fixed on one whose regard is likely to be as 
stable as ours, or on one who may in a few months, or perhaps even in a few 
weeks, withhold from us the very pleasure of that intimacy which before had 
been profusely lavished on us. In every one of these respects I need not 
point out to you the manifest superiority of virtue over vice. Virtue only 
is stable, because virtue only is consistent and the capiicp which, under a 
momentary Jimpulse, begins an eager intimacy with one, as it began it from 
an impulse as momentary with another, will soon find a third, with whom 
it may again begin it with the same exclusion, for the moment, of every 
previous attachment. Nothing can be justcr than the observation of 
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she has exalted herself and displayed her own effulgence, and 
hath beheld the same and recognized it in another, she moves 
towards it, and in her turn receives that which^ in the other; 
from which is kindled love or friendship, for both derive 
their name from loving; for to love is nothing else than to be 
attached to the person whom you love, without any sense of 
want, without any advantage being sought; and yet advantage 
springs up of itself from friendship, even though you may 
not have pursued it. It was with kind feelings of this d(;- 
scription that I, when young, was attached to those old men, 
Lucius Paullus, Marcus Cato, Cuius Gallus, Publius Nasica, 
and Tiberius Gracchus,* the father-in-law* of our friend 
Scipio. This is even more strikingly obvious between per¬ 
sons of the same ago, as between me and Scipio, Lucius 
Fiirius, Publius Rupilius, and Spurius Mummius : and now 
in turn, in my old age I repose in the attachment of younger 
men, as in yours and J:hat of Quintus Tubero; nay, I even 

Rousseau on these hasty starts of kindness, that,' he who treats us at first 
sight like a friend of twenty years’ standing, wilrvcry probably at the end. 
of twenty years treat us iis a stranger if we have any important service to 
request of him.’ 

“If without virtue we have little to hope in stability,Jiavo we even, while 
the semblance of friendship lasts, much more to hope as to those services of 
kindness which we may need from our friends ? The secrets which it may 
be of no importance to divulge, all may keep with equal fideli^ ; because 
nothing Is to be gained by circulating what no man would taKe sufficient 
intert%t in hoarin^i| to remember after it was heard; but if the secret be of 
a kind which, if made known, would gain the favour of some one whose 
favour it would be more profitable to gain than to retain ours, can we 
expect fidelity from a mind that thinks only of what is to be gained by 
vice, in the great Sdcial market of moral feelings, not of what it is right to 
do ? Can we expect consolation in our affliction from one who regards 
our adversity only as a sign that there is nothing mor^ to be hoped from 
our intimacy ; or trust our firtues to the defence t)f him who defends or 
assails, ns interest prompts, and who may see his interest in representing 
us as guilty of the very crimes with which slander has loaded us ? In 
such cases we have no title to complain of the •treacheries of friendship ; 
for it was not friendship in which we trusted : the treachery is as much the 
fault of the deceived as of the deceiver ; we have ourselves violated some 
of the most important duties of friendship ;*the duties which relate to its 
commencement.”—Moral Philosophy, Lect. 89. 

* T. Gracchnsj who vith his brother C. Gracchus excited great tumults 
about the Agrarian law. He was slain for his seditious conductAy P. Nasica. 
His name has passed into a by-word for a factious demagogue. It is thus 
applied by Juvenal— 

“ Quis tulcrit Gracchos de seditione querentes ?” 
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take delight in the familiarity of some that are very young, 
of Publius Rutilius and Aulius Virginius. And since the 
course of our life and nature is so directed that a new period 
is ever arising, it is especially to be wished that with those 
comrades with whom you set out, as it were, from the start¬ 
ing, with the same you may, as they say, arrive at the gaol. 
But, since human aMiirs are frail and fleeting, some persons 
must ever be sought for whom we may love, and by whom 
we may be loved; for when affection and kind feeling are 
done away with, all cheerfulness likewise is banished from 
existence. To me, indeed, though he was suddenly snatched 
away, Scipio still lives, and wdll always live; for I love the 
virtue of that man, and that worth is not yet extinguished : 
and not before my eyes only is it presented, who ever had it 
in possession, but even with posterity it will be illustrious 
and renowned; for never shall any undertake any high 
, achievements with spirit and hope, jvitliout feeling that the 
memory and the character of that man should be placed 
before him. Assuredly, of all things that eitlicr fortune or 
nature has bestowed on me, I have none which I can compare 
with the friendship of Scipio.* In it I Iiad concurrence in 
politics, and in it advice for my, private affairs. In it also, 
I possessed a repose replete with pleasure. Never in the 
slightest degree did I offend him, at least so far as I was 
aware; never did I myself hear a word from him that I^ was 
unwilling to hear; we had one house between us, the same 
food, and that common to both; and not only service abroad, 

* tIus confession is not confined to Cicero or his age. Lord Claren¬ 
don was often heard to say, **that next to the immediate blessing and provi¬ 
dence of God Alnvghty, which had preserved him throughout the whole 
course of this life from (jnany dangers and disadvantages, in which many 
other young men were lost, he owed all the little he knew, and the little 
good that was in him, to the friendships and conversation he still had been 
used to, of the most excellent men in their several kinds that lived in that 
age, by whose learning and information and instruction he formed his 
studies and mended his understanding, and by whose example he formed 
his manners, subdued that pride, and suppressed that heat and passion he 
was naturally inclined to be transported with : and always charged his 
cliildren to follow his example in that point, protesting, thjat in the whole 
course of his Jife he never knew one man, of what condition soever, arrive 
to any degree of reputation in the world, who made choice or delighted in 
the company or conversation of those who, in their qualities and their parts 
were not much superior to himself.”—Clarendon’s Memoirs of his own 
Life. 
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but even our travelling and visits to the country were in 
common. For what need I say of our constant pursuits of 
knowledge and learning, in which, retired frdkn the eyes of 
the world, we spent all our leisure time ? Now, if the recol¬ 
lection and memory of these things had died along with him, 
I could in no wise have borne the loss of that most intimate 
and affectionate friend; but these things have not perished, 
yea, they arc rather cherished and improved by reflection 
and memory and even if 1 were altogether bereft of them, 
yet would age itself bring me much comfort, for I cannot now 
very long suffer these regrets. Now all afiliptions, if brief, 
ought to be tolerable, howsoever great they may be. Such are 
the remarks I had to make on friendship. But as for you, I 
exhort you to lay the foundations of virtue, without which 
friendship cannot exist, in such a manner that, with this one 
exception, you may consider that nothing in the world is 
more excellent than friendship. 

* “ The pleasures resulting from the mutuaf attachment of kindred 
spirits are by no means confined to the moments of personal intercourse ; 
they diffuse their odours, though more faintly, through the seasons of 
absence, refreshing and exhilarating the mind by the remembrance of the 
past and the anticipation of the futdre. It is a treasure possessed when 
it is not employed—a reserve of strength, ready to be called into action 
when most needed—a fountain of sweets, to which we may continually 
repair, whose walers are inexhaustible,'—Robert Hall’s Funeral Sermon 
for Dr. Byland. * 



ON OLD AGE 


*‘0 Titus,* if I shall have assisted you at all, or alleviated 
the anxiety whieh now fevers, and, fixed in your heart, 
distracts you, Shall I have any reward ?” 

I. For I may address you, Attieus, in the same lines in 
which he addresses Flaminius, 

** That man, not of great property, but rich in integrity.” 

9 

And yet I am very sure that not, as Flaminius, 

Are you, O Titus, so racked by anxiety night and day 

for I know the regularity and even temperament of your 
mind; and I dm well aware tjiat you have derived not only 
your surname from Athens, but also refinement and wisdom: 
and yet I suspect that you are sometimes too deeply affected 
by the same causes by which I myself am; the consolation of 
which is of a higher kind, and requires io be put off to 
another occasion.f But at present I have thought it good to 
« 

* Titus Pomponius A tticuSf to whom this treatise is addressed, was n 
celebrated Roman knight. Cicero wrote to him a number of letters which 
still survive. He was sumamed Attieus from his perfect knowledge of 
the Greek language iftid literature. A mirAtc account of his life has been 
written by Cornelius Nepos, one of his intimate friends. 

f This alludes to the disordered state of the commonwealth occasioned 
by Julius Ctesar's usurpition, and the commotion consequent on his deatli; 
the present treatise having been written soon after he was assassinateil in 
the senate. No man had more at stake in these public convulsions than 
Cicero; and nothing sets the power of his mind in a more striking point 
of view than his being able, at such an alarming crisis, sufficiently to com¬ 
pose his tlioughts to meditations of this kind. > For not only this treatise, 
but his Es 2 ay on’Friendshipy his dialogues on the Nature of the Gods, 
together with those concerning Divination, as also his book of Offices, and 
some other of the most considerable of his philosophical writings, were 
drawn up within the same turbulent and distracted period.”—Mclmoth. 
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write to you something on Old Age; for of this burden which 
I have in common with you of old age, either now weighing 
upon, or at any rate approaching us, I wisdi both you and 
myself to be relieved, although I am very sure that you 
indee.d bear it, and will bear it, with temper and wisdom (as 
you do all things). But to my mind, when I was about to 
write an essay on old age, you occurred as worthy of a gift, 
which each of us might enjoy in common. For my pai’t I 
have found the composition of this book so delightful, that it 
has not only Aviped off all the annoyances of old age, but has 
rendered old age even easy and deliglitful. Never, there¬ 
fore, can philosophy be praised in a manner sufficiently 
worthy, inasmuch as he who obeys philosophy is able to pass 
every period of life without irksomeness. But upon other 
subjtjcts we both have discoursed much, and often shall dis¬ 
course : this book, on the subject of old age, I have sent 
to you. And all the discourse we have assigned not tu 
Tithonus,*as Aristof the Chian did, lest there should be too 
little of authority in the tale; but to Marcus Cato,| when an 
old man, that the discourse might carry with it the greater 
weight; at whose Jiouse wo inti'oducc La3lius§ and Scipio, ex¬ 
pressing their wonder tliatiie so patiently bears old age, and 
him replying to them. And if he sJiall appear to discourse 
more learnedly than he liimself vas accustomed ^o do in his 
ow^i books, p,seribe it to Greek literature, of which it is well 
known that lie was very studious in old age. But what neecf 
is there to say more ? for now the conversation of Cato him¬ 
self shall unfold all ray sentiments on old age. • 

II. Scirio.—I am very often accustomed with my friend 
here, C. Lcelius, to admire as well your siirpassing and ac¬ 
complished wisdom iif all other matters, 0 Marcus Cato, as 
also especially that I have never perceived old age to be 

* TUhonuSt Bon of Laomcilon, king of Troy. He was carried away by 
Aurora, who made him immortal. 

t Aristo, a philosopher of Chios, a pupil of Zeno the Stoic. « 

t M. Cato. M. Torcius Cato was a RoAan censor, famed for the strict¬ 
ness of his morals. He died at an advanced age, about b.c. 151. He 
wrote a work* called “ Origines,*’ i. e. antiquities, some fragments of which 

arc still extant. * 

§ L^lium. C. Lxlius, a Roman consul, a.u.c. 614. He was the in¬ 
timate friend of Africanus the younger, and is the principal character in 
Cicero’s treatise, “De Amicitid.” 
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burdensome to you; which to most old men is so disagree¬ 
able, that they say they support a burden heavier than ^tna. 
Cato. —It is not a very difficult matter, Scipio and Laelius, 
which you seem to be surprised at; for to those who have 
no resource in themselves for living well and happily, eveiy 
age is burdensome; but to those who seek all good things 
from themselves, nothing can appear evil which the necessity 
of nature entails; in which class particularly is old age, which 
all men wish to attain, and yet they complain of it when they 
have attained it; so great is the inconsistency and wayward¬ 
ness of folly. They say that it steals over them more quickly 
than they had siipposed. Now, first of all, who compelled 
them to form a false estimate of its progress ? for how does 
old age more quickly steal upon youth, than youth upon boy¬ 
hood ? Then, again, how would old age be less burdensome to 
them, if they were in their 800th year than in their 80th ? for 
the past time, however long, Avhen it liad flowed away, would 
not be able to soothe with any consolation an old age of folly. 
Wherefore, if you art accustomed to admire my wisdom,— 
and I would that it were worthy of your high opinion and 
my surname,—^in this T am wise that I follow nature, that 
best guide, as a ^od, and am obpdieiit to her.;* by whom it 
is not likely, when the other parts of life have been well 
represented, that the last act should have been ill done, as it 
were, by an indolent poet. But yet it was necess^iry that tljere 
should be something final, and, as in the berries of trees and 
the fruits of the earth, something withered and falling through 
seasonable ripeness; which must be taken quietly by a wise 
man : for what else is it, to war with nature, than, after the 
manner of the giants, to fight with the gods ? Laslius. But, 
Cato, you will do »• very great favohr to us, as I may also 
engage on behalf of Scipio, if inasmuch as we hope, or at 

* " The acknowledgmenf of the intention of the Creator os the proper 
rule of man’a actions, has sometimes been expressed by saying that men 
ought to live according to nati^, and that virtue and duty are according 
to nature, vice and moral transgression contrary to nature; for man's 
nature is a constitution in which reason and desire are elements, but of 
these elements it was plainly intended that reason should control desire, 
not that desired should overmaster reason.”—Whewell’s Elements of Mo¬ 
rality, book iv. cap. 10. 

Seneca also has a similar idea: ** Quid enim aliud est natura quam deus 
et divina ratio toti mundo ct partibus ejus inserta.”—De Benef. iv. 7. 
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least desire, to become old men, we shall have learned lonff 
before from you by what methods we may most easily be 
able to bear the increasing burden of age. <»Cato. Well, I 
will do so, Laelius; especially if, as you say, it is likely to be 
pleasant to each of you. Sclpio. In truth we wish, unless 
it be irksome, Cato, just as if you had completed some long 
journey, on which we also must enter, to see of what nature 
that spot is at which you have arrived. 

III. Cato. I will do it ds well as I shall be able, Lselius \ 
for I have often been present at the complaints of men of my 
own age (and equals with equals, according to the old proverb, 
most easily flock together), and have heard t^e things which 
Caius Salinator and Spurius Albinus, men of consular rank, 
and nearly of my age, were wont to deplore; on the one hand, 
that they had no pleasures, without which they thought life 
was valueless; on the other, that they were neglected by those 
by whom they had been accustomed to be courted, in which • 
they appeared to me not to accuse that wliich deserved ac¬ 
cusation ; for if that happened from thd fault of old age, the 
same things would be experienced by me and all others 
advanced in years : and yet the old age of many of them I 
have remarked to be without complaint, * who were not 
grieved to be let free from the thraldom of the passions, and 
were not looked down upon by their friends; but of aU com- 
plairvts of tliis kind, the fault lies in the character of the man, , 
not in his age. For old men of regulated minds, and neither 
testy nor ill-natured, pass a very tolerable old age. But a 
discontented and ill-natured disposition is irksome in tvery 
age.* L.ELIUS. It is as you say, Cato. But perhaps some 

• 

* ** It may very rcasonab^ bo suspected that the old draw upon them¬ 
selves the greatest part of those insults whieh they so much lament; and 
that age is rarely despised but when it is contemptible. If men imagine 
that excess of debauchery can be made reverentkby time; that knowledge 
is the consequence of long life, however idly and thoughtlessly employed; 
that priority of birth will supply the want of steadiness or honesty, can it 
raise much wonder that their hopes are disappointed, and that they see 
their posterity rather willing to trust their own eyes in their progress into 
life, than enlist •themselv.'is under guides who have lost their way ? 

“ He that would pass the latter part of life with honour.and decency, 
must, when he is young, consider that he shall one day be old; and re¬ 
member, when he is old, that he has once been young. In youth he must 
lay up knowledge for his support, when his powers of acting shall forsake 
him; and in age forbear to animadvert with rigour on foults which ex¬ 
perience only can correct.”—Johnson's Rambler, No. 50. 
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one may say, that to you, on account of your wealth, and 
resources, and dignity, old age appears better to endure, but 
that this cannfit be the lot of many. Cato. That to be sure, 
Lmlius', is something, but all things are by no means involved 
in it: as Themistoeles is said to have replied to a certain man 
of Seriplius* in a dispute, when tlie otlier had said that he had 
gained distinction, not by his own glory, but by that of Ids 
country; neither, by Hercules, said he, if I had been a man 
of Seriphus, should I ever have •’been eminent, nor if you 
had been an Athenian, would you ever have been renowned. 
Winch, in like manner, can be said about old age. For 
neither can old* age be easy in extreme poverty, not even to 
a wise man; nor to a foolish man, even in the greatest 
plenty, otherwise than burdensome. The fittest arms of old 
age, Scipio and Laelius, are tluj attainment and practice of 
the virtues; which, if cultivated at every period of life, pro- 
, duce wonderful fruits when you han^e lived to a great age; 
not only, inasmuch as they never-fail, not f'ven in the last 
period of life—and ;jet that is a very great point—but also 
because the consciousness of a life well spent, and the recol¬ 
lection of many virtuous actions, is most delightful.f 

JV. I, when U young man, w/is as fond of Quintus Maxi¬ 
mus, J tlie same who recovered Tarentum, though an old 
man, as if he had been one of my own age. For there 

* Seriphus was a barren island, or rock, in the JEgeax Sea, used by the 
Romans as a place of banishment for criminals: 

Cui vix in Cyclada mitti 
Contigit, et parva tandem cuniisse Scripho.*’ 

Juvenal, 6'th Sat. 56. lib. hi. 

f ** As to all the rational and worthy pleasures of our being, the con¬ 
science of a good flime^ the contemplation ol^anothcr life, the respect and 
commerce of honest men; our capacities for such enjoyments are enlarged 
by years. While liealth endures, the latter part of life, in the eye of reason, 
is certainly the more eligible. The memory of a well-spent youth gives a 
peaceable, unmixed, and hlegant pleasure to the mind; and to such who 
arc so unfortunate as not to be able to look back on youth with satisfaction, 
they may give themselves no little consolation that they are under no 
temptation to repeat their follfcs, and that they at present despise them.”— 
Spectator, No. 153. 

t Quintus MajeimuSf a Roman general of the Fabian family, who received 
the Burqame bf Cunctator from his harassing Hannibal by delays. A^er the 
buttle of Cannes he retook Tarentum from the Carthaginians. Virgil Eludes 
to him in a passage quoted from Ennius, in the iEneid, Book vi. 846, 
** Unus qui nobis cunctando restituit rero.” 
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■was in that man dignity refined by courtesy j nor had old 
age changed his character. And yet I began to cultivate 
his acquaintance when he was not a very old man, but still 
when somewhat advanced in age. For he had been consul 
for the first time in the year after I was born, and in his 
fourth consulship J, then a strifding, marched with him as 
a soldier to Capua, and in the fifth year after, as qumstor to 
Tareiitum; 1 was next made mdile, and four years afterwards 
))ra;tor, an office which ^ held in the consulship of Tudi- 
lanus^' and Cethegus, when he, a very old man, was the 
promoter of tli^ Cincianf law, about fees and presents. He 
both carried on campaigns like a young man when he was 
quite old, and by his temper cooled llannibal when im- 
j)etuous from the- fire of youth, about whom our friend 
Ennius has admirably spoken;—“Who alone, by delay re¬ 
trieved our state; for he did not vsduc rumour above our 
safety, therefore brighter and brighter is now the glory of^ 
that man.” And with'what vigilance, with what talent did*' 
he recover Tarentum ? When too, in my hearing, as Sali- 
nator, who, after losing the town, had taken refuge in the 
citadel, was boasting and speaking thus: “It was owing to my 
exertions, Quintus Fabius, that you recovered Tarentum.” 
“ Unquestionably,” said he laughing, “for unless you had lost 
it, I should never hav(; regained it.” Nor in truth was he more 
excellent in arms than in civil affairs; for, in Ms second 
consulship, whiui Spurius Carvilius, his colleague, was neuter, 
he made a stand to the utmost of his power against Cains 
Flaminius, tribune of the commons, when he was foij dis¬ 
tributing the Ticcnian and Gallic land to individuals, con¬ 
trary to the autliority of the senate: and when he was augur, 
he had the spirit to s^y that those thiqgs We performed 
with the best auspices which were performed for the welfare 
of the commonwealth; that those things which were un¬ 
dertaken against the commonwealth Avere undertaken in 
opposition to the auspices, i Many cxceUent points have I 


* ConsuUbus TuditanOf See. A. u. c. 550. 

t A law enacted bv M. Cincius. tribune of the people, A.u.c. 549. By 
this law no one'was allowed to receive a present for pleading a cai^. 

+ « Homer ” says Mclmotb, “puts a sentiment of the same spirited kind 
into the mouth of Hector. That gallant prince, endeavouring to force the 
Grecian entrenchments, is exhorted by Polydamas to discontinue the 
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remarked in that man ; but there is nothing more deserving 
of admiration than the way in which he bore the death of 
his son Marcus^ an illustrious man, and one of consular rank. 
The panegyric he pronounced is still in our hands; which 
when we read, what philosopher do we not despise ? nor, 
in truth, was he great only in public and in the eyes oi' 
his fellow citizens, but stiU more admirable in private and 
at home. What conversation! what maxims ! what deep 
acquaintance with ancient history! what knowledge of the 
law of augury! his learning too, for a Roman, was extensive. 
He retained in memory all, not only domestic but foreign 
wars; and I at ‘that time enjoyed his conversation with as 
much avidity as if I was already divining that which came 
to pass, that when he was gone, there would be none other 
for me to learn from. 

V. To what end then do I say so much about Maximus? 

, because doubtless you see that,it is quite wrong to say that 
such an old age was miserable. iStill, all men cannot be 
Scipios or Maximi, saas to remember the stormings of cities, 
battles by land and sea, wars conducted and triumphs gained 
by themselves. The old age also of a life past in peace and 
innocence and elegance is a gentle and mild one, such as we 
have heard that of Plato to have betm, who, in his eighty- 
first year, died while writing; such as that of Isocrates, who 
says that' he wrote that book which is entitled the Panathe- 
' naican in his ninety-fourth year, and he liVed five J^ears 
after: whose master, Gorgias, the Leontinc, completed one 
hundred and seven years, nor did he ever loiter in his pur¬ 
suit and labour; who, when it was asked of him why he 
liked to be sq long in life, said: “I have no cause for 
blaming old age.”, An admirable answer, and worthy of a 
man of learning: for the foolish lay their own vices and 

attack, on occasion of an vnfavoimible omen which appears on the left side 
of the Trojan army. Hector treats both the advice and the adviser with 
much contempt; and among other sentiments equally just and animated, 
nobly replies (as the lines are* finely translated by Mr. Pope) : 

‘ Ye vagrants of the sky! your wings extend. 

Or where the suns arise, or where descend; ' 

•(To right, to left, unheeded take your way’— 

* Without a sign his sword the bmve man draws, 

And asks no omen but his country’s cause.’ ” 

Pope’s Homer, II. xii. 279. 
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their own faults to the charge of old age, which that Ennius, 
of whom I lately made mention, was not disposed to do: “As 
the gallant steed, who often at the close of the race won the 
Olympic prizes, now worn out with old age^ takes his rest.” 
He compares his own old age to that of a mettled and victo¬ 
rious steed, and that indeed you can very well remember; 
for it was in the nineteenth year after his death that the 
present consuls, Titus Flaminius* and Marcus Acilius, were 
elected, and lie died in the second consulship of Ccepio and 
Philip; when I too, at thfe age of sixty-five, had supported 
the Voconian lawt with a powerful voice and unimpaired 
lungs. At the age of seventy, for so mapy years Ennius 
lived, he in such a manner endured two burdens, which are 
deemed the greatest, poverty and old age, that he almost 
seemed to take pleasure in them. For when I consider it in 
my mind, I find four causes why old age is thought miserable: 
one, that it calls us away from the transaction of affairs; the 
second, that it renders Ahe body more feeble; the third, that* 
it deprives us of almost all pleasures; the fourth, that it is 
not very far from death. Of these catises let us see, if you 
please, how great and how reasonable each of them is. 

VI. Does old age draw us away from active duties ? 
From which? from those which are performed by youth 
and strength? Are there, then, no concerns of old age, 
which even wlien our bodies are feeble, are yat carried 
on ^y themipd? Was Q. Maximus, then, unemployed?! 
Was L. Paulus, your father, Scipio, unemploy(‘.d, the father- 
in-law of that most excellent man, my son ? Those other old 
men, the Fabricii, the Curii, the Coruncanii, when the^ sup¬ 
ported the commonwealth by wisdom and authority, were 
they unemployed ? It was an aggravation of the old age of 
Appius Claudius that He was blind, ancf yet he, when the 
opinion of the senate was inclined to peace, and the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty with Pyrrus, did ^ot hesitate to utter 
these words, which Ennius has expressed in verse:— 
“Whither have your minds, which used to stand upright 
before, in folly turned away ?” And all the rest with the 
utmost dignity, for the poem is well known to you, and yet 

• A.u.c. 604. 

t The Voconian law enacted that no one should make a woman his heir. 
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the speech of Appius himself still exists: and he delivered 
this speech scventefen years after his second consulship, 
when ten years had intervened between the two consulships,- 
and he had beAi censor before his former consulship; from 
which it is concluded that in the war witli Pyrrhus, he' 
was a very old man, and yet we have been thus informed 
by our fathers. Therefore they advance no argument, who 
say that old age is not engaged in active duty, and resemble 
those who should say tliat the pilot in navigation is unem¬ 
ployed, for that while some climb the mast, others run up 
and down the decks, others empty the bilge-water, he, 
holding the helnj, sits at the stern at his case. He does not 
do those things that the young men do, but in truth lie does 
much greater and better things. Great actions are not 
achieved by exertions of strength, or speed, or by quick 
movement of bodies, but by talent, authority, judgment; of 
which faculties old age is usually so far from bi'iiig deprived, 
•that it is even improved in them: niiiless, indeed, I, who 
both as a soldier and tribune, and lieutenant-general, and 
consul, have been (?mployed in various kinds of wars, now 
seem to you to be idle when I am not engaged in wars. 
But I counsel the senate as to what wars arc to be engaged 
in, and in what manner; againtit (.’arthage,* wliieli has now 
for a long time been meditating miscliief, 1 have long been 
denouncing war; about which I shall not cease to fear unt" 

1 1 shall know that it has been razed to the ground; wjiic 
victory I wi§h the immortal gods may reserve for yoi ' 
Scipio, tliat you may consummate the unfinished exploits c ' 
your grandfather; since whose death this is the thirty-thin 
year: but all succeeding years will cherish tlic memory Oj 
that man. He* died in the year before I was censor, nine 
years after my conljulship, when lie had been in my consul¬ 
ship created consul a second time. Would he, therefore, if 
he had lived to one hundred years old, ever have regretted 
his old age? for he would not exercise himself, either in 
running a race, or in leaping, or at a distance with spears, 
or in close quarters with swords, but in counsel, reflection, 
and judgment. Now, unless those faculties existed in old 

4 

f 

* “ Dclenda eet Carthago was so common an expression of Cato’s as to 
have bveome proverbial. 
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men, our ancestors would never have called the supreme 
council by the name of senate.* Among the Lacoedemo- 
dans, those who hold the highest office, as th^ are, so also 
rc they styhnl, elders, lint if you shall be inclined to read 
r hear of foreign matters, you will find the greatest com- 
nonwealths have been overthrown by young men, and 
upjiortod and restored by the old. “Pray, how lost you your 
oininonwealth, so great as it was, in so short a time?” For 
uch is tlie appeal, as it is in the ]ilay of the poet Naevius;f 
•otli other answers arc given, and these esp(*eially; “ TJiere 
;ame forward orators incxperionce<l, foolish, young men.” 
itashnoss, beyond a doubt, belongs to life when in its bloom; 
wisdom to it in old age. 

VIT. Hut the memory is impaired. I believe it, unless 
oil keep it in practice, or if you are by nature rather dull, 
''hemistoeles had learned by heart the names of all his 
3II0W citizens. Do you suppose, therefore, when he ad- 
aneed in age, h(i was aeeiistomed to address him as Lysi- 
aaehiis who was Aristides ? For my pifrt, 1 know not only 
hose persons who are aliv(‘, but tlieir fiithers also, and 
^randfatiiers; nor in reading tombstones am 1 afraid, as 
hey say, h*st T should lose niy memory; for by reading 
hese very tombstones, I regain my recollection of the dcad.;^ 

I 

So called from the Latin word senex. The members of this august 
mhiy were origiilnlly distinguished by the title of fathers. “ Vel astute,” 

. Sallust, “ vol cur:c similitudinc.” Ovid has some j’rctty lines in allu- 
1 to the same etymology :— 

“ Magna fuit capitis quondam reverentia cani. 

Iiiqiie suo pretio ruga senilis erat, 

Nt'c ni^^ yiost annus putult tunc curia scros 
Nonu’u ct (uUiti<|imite .senatus habet, ^ 

Jura dabiit Populo senior finitaque certis, 

Legibus est ajtas indc petatur honor.” 

“ Time was when reverend years observ;mcc found. 

And silver hsiirs with honoiu*’s meed was crowned. 

In those good days the venerably old 
In Home’s sage synod stood alone Enrolled. 

Experienced old she gave her laws to frame. 

And .from the'seniors rose the senate*s name.”—Mclmoth. 

+ Cncius Najvius was a Latin poet, who lived during the first Punic war, 
w])ich he made the subject of an Epic poem. He also wrote comedies, 
now lost, lie died about n. c. 203, 

t It was u prevailing superstition,” says Mclmoth, in hia annotation 

Q 
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Nor indeed have I heard of any old man having forgotten in 
what place he had buried a treasure ; they remember all 
thingswhichathey care about; appointments of bail;* who 
arc indebted to them, and to wdiom they are indebted.f What 
do lawyers ? wliat do pontiffs ? Avliat do augurs ? \vhat do phi¬ 
losophers, when old men ? how many things they remi-mber! 
The intellectual powers remain in the old, provided study 
and application be kept up; and that not only in men illus¬ 
trious and of higli rank, but also in private and j^eaccful I’^c. 
Sopliocles wrote tragedies up to the period of extreme old a i; 
and when on account of that pursuit lie seems to be negle t- 
ing the family’ property, he was summoned by his sons ij to 
a court of justice, that, as according to our praclice, fathers 
mismanaging their property are wont to be interdicted their 
possessions,J so in his case the judges might remove him 

upon this passage, “ among the Romans, tliat to read tlio inscriptions on 
the monuments of the dead, wcalvcncd the aicmory. Of this very singuliir 
and unaccountable notion, no other trace I believe is to be found among 
the Roman authors but^what aj)poars in the present p.iss. go. Possibly it 
might take its rise from the jmpular notion that the sjnrits of rnateoolent 
and wicked men, after their decease, delighted to haunt the irlaccs where 
their bodies or ashes were deposited, and there were certain annual rites 
celebrated at these sepUichrcs ibr avpcasiny the ghosts.”—Vid. Platon, 
Phsfid. No. 3. Ovid, Fast. 11. .533. 

* Vadimonia^ “ vades" or ” vadimonium dare** to give bail or rccogm’- 
zanccs ; *^deserere vadimoniumy* to forfeit his recognizances. 

+ “ We generally find that this inaptitude at recollection is most apparent 
with reference to subjects which are uninteresting or distasteful to the indi¬ 
vidual ; and this for an obvious rca.son. To such subjects the mind gives 
little^r no attention, and consequently few or no associations are connected 
with the facts observed. Hence these fiiets never become the property of 
the mind, and of course can never be recalled. On tbo oflicr hand, on W'hat 
subjects do we figil that the faculty of recollection is the most susceptible? 
Unquestionably on tlifse, on which the indi'.;duali8 most deeply interested, 
either from taste, habit, or professional pursuit. Its apparent defects are 
clearly traceable to voluntary habits of inacti^ity and neglect; while like 
every other faculty of the intellectual nature, it is capable of receiving from 
practice, an indefinite measure of susceptibility and power. In short, in 
the degree of perfection at which it may arrive, it is one of the most com¬ 
manding and dignified faculties of an intelligStii being. It extends the 
very limit of our existence back from tlie present to the p.ast; so that tho 
stream of by-gone years, with all the freight of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience which it bears upon its bosom, dodb not merge and lose itself in an 
unknown ocean, but only winds itself out of Sight in the recesses of our own 
domains.’’^-Edmonds’s Philosophy of Memory. 

t Interdict bonis. The prastor was said “ interdicere.” when he took 
from any one the management of his property, as in cases of lunacy, &c. 
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from the management of the estate as being imbecile. Then 
the old man is related t(\have read aloud to the judges that 
play wliich he held in his hands and Iiac^most recently 
written, the CEdipus Coloneus, and to have asked Avhether 
that appeared the poem of a dotard ; on the recital of which, 
he was acquitted by the sentences of the judges. Did, then, 
old age ('ompel this man, or Homer, or Hesiod,"'^ or Simoni¬ 
des,! or Stesichorus,J or those men whom I mentioned 
T* ‘fore, Isocrates, Gorgias, or the chiefs of the philosophers, 
j jrthagoras, Democritus, or I'lato, or Xcnocratcs, or after- 
^ ards Zeno, Clcantln^s, or him whom you have also seen at 
1 ome, Diogenes the stoic, to falter in their pursuits ? Was not 
tne vigorf)us pursuit of their studies commensurate with 
their life, in all these men ? Come, to pass over these sublime 
pursuits, J can mention in the Sabine, district, country gen¬ 
tlemen at Rome, neighbours and acquaintances of mine, in 
whose absence scarcely .ever are any important works done 
in the farm, either in solving, or in reaping, or in storing the 
produce; and yet in those men this is'less to be W'ondercd 
at; for no man is so old, as not to think he may live a 
year. Rut tlu‘y also take pains in those matters, wdiich they 
jknoAv do not at all conccim tliemsclves. “He plants trees to 
beneiit anotlnjr g(‘neration,” as our friend Statius § says in 
his Syncpluibi. Nor, in truth, lot the husbandman, .however 
old, hesitate to re ply to any one who asks him “for whom he 
is sowing:” “f*\)r the immortal gods, who intend(*d that I 
should not only receive these', possessions from my ancestors, 
but also transmit them to my descendants.” 

VIH. Cmcilius speaks more wisely about an old man look¬ 
ing forward to anolher generation, than tli^ following:— 
“in truth,II old ag(‘, if* thou bringest 'v\ilh tlicc no other 

* Hesiod, n poet of Ascra in B(rotia, snppostjd by some to have lived 
about the time of Homer, ilia principal poem is the “ Works and Days,'* 
a sort of shepherd's calendar. 

+ Simonides, a poet of Cos, who flourished^, c. S3ft. 

+ Stcsichorvs, a lyric Greek ]>oet o{ Himcra, in Sicily, B.C. .5.^0. 

4 Statins, a comic poet in the d.'iys of Ennius. He was a native of 
Gaul. His sunftime wasticciliiis.—Vid. Chap. viii. at the beginning. 

II JEdepoh Per {idem Pollucis, by the temple of Pollux : a form of 
swearing common both to men and women. Mecastor, or Ecastor, by 
Castor,” was used by women only; Ilcrcle, or Mehercle, was tlie form itsed 
by men. 

Q2 
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fault when thou arrivest, this one is enough, that by living 
long, one sees nuiny things whicli he does not like—and 
many tilings, 'lyerhajis, wiiieh lie does like; and youth also 
often meets with things which he does not like. But the 
same Ca^cilus jnakes the following assertion, Avliich is still 
more objectionable:—“Then, for iny jiart, I reckon this 
circumstance coiinecti'd with old age the most wretched, 
to be conscious at that age that one is disagreeable to 
others.” Pleasant rather than disagreeable. For as wise 
old men take pleasure in young men possessed of good 
disposition, and tlie old age of those persons liecomes 


lighter who arc courted and loved by youth ; so young men 
take pleasure in the lessons of the old, by Avhich they are led 
on to the pursuits of virtue. Nor am I aware that T am less 
agreeable to you than you are to me. But you see. that old 
age is so far from being feeble and inactive, that it is even 
industrious, and always doing ailtl devising something; 
namely, such j)ursiiits as have Indonged to eadi man in for¬ 
mer life. Nay, they even learn soiiudhing new; as we see 
Solon in his verses boasting, who says that he was becoming 
an old jnan, daily k'arning something new, as 1 have done, 
who, when an old man, lca?ncd the Greek language 
which too I so grec^dily grasped, as if I were desirous of 
satisfying a long protracted thirst, that those very things 
becanui known to me which yoii now sec in-^j use as illus¬ 
trations. And when I heard that Socrates had done this 


on the lyre, for my part I should like to do that also,—for 
the rfiicients used to learn the lyre: but with their literature, 
at any rate, I have taken pains. 

IX. Nor cvi;n now d(j 1 feel the want of the strcngtii of a 
young man—for fiiat was the second topic about the faults 
of old age—no more than when a young man I felt the want, 
of the strength of the bull or of the elephant. What one has, 


* Referring to this fact in^tho life of Cato, Lord Bacon says, “ As to the 
judgment of Cato the censor, he was well punished for his blasphemy 
against learning, in the same kind wherein he offended ; for when he was 
past threescore years old, he was taken with an uxtrcmtr desire to go to 
school again" .and to learn the Greek tongue to the end to peruse the-Greek 
authors, which doth well demonstrate, that his former censure of the 
Grecian learning was rather an affected gravity than according to the in¬ 
ward sense of his own opinion.”—“ Advancement of Learning,’' book i. 
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that one ouglit to use; and whatever you do, you should do 
it with all your strength. For what expression can be more 
contemptible than that of Milo* of Croton^who, when he 
was now an old man, and was looking at the prizc-figIit(‘Ts 
exercising tlicmselve.s on the course, is reported to have 
looked at his arms, and, weeping over tliein, to have said, 
“But tli<*se, indeed, are now dead.’ f Nay, foolish man, not 
tliese arms so much as yourself; for you never derived your 
nobility from yourself, but'from your chest and your anns. 
Nothing of the kind did Sextus ud'^lius ever say, notliing of 
the kind many yeai-s bidbre did Titus Coruncnniu.s, nothing 
lately did Publius (Irassus; by wliom instructions in juris¬ 
prudence were given to their fellow citizens, and whose 
wisdom was progressive even to their latest breath. For 
tlie orator, I fear lest lui Ixi enleebled by old age; for elo¬ 
quence is a gift not of mind oidy, but also of lungs and 
strength. On the whole, that mclodiousncs.s in the voice is « 
gracfdul, I know not Iioav, oven in old ago; Avhicli, indeed, J 
have not lost, and you si-c my years. Yet there is a grace¬ 
ful style of cloquenexj in an old man, unimpassioned and 
subdiu’xl, and very often tlic elegant and gentle discoursii of 
:m eloquent old man Avins f»r itself a hearing; and if you 
have not yourself the ])()AA^er to produce this clfect, yet you 
may be able to ti.‘ach it to Scipio and Lsnlius. for Avliat 

* mio. A filib oils Athlete, of Crotonii, in Italy. Ho is said to ha\ e • 
(xirried on liis shoulilers a young bullock, lie was seven times crowned at 
the Pythian garnc-s, and siv times at the Olympian. 

f “ When an old man bewails the loss of such gratifications*as am 
passed, he discovers a monstrous inclination to that which it is not in the 
course of Providence to recall. Tin* state of an old man, who is dissatisfied 
merely for his being such, is the most out of all mcatures of rcasijp and 
good sense of any lieing wo ffave any account of, fA>m the highest angel to 
the lowest worm, flow miserable is the contemplation, to consider a 
libidinous old man fretting at the course of things, ami being almost the 
sole malcontent m tlie creation. Put lot us a Sltle reflect upon ivhat he 
lias lost by the mimbcr of years; the iiassions which he had in youth are 
not to be obeyed as they were then, but reason is more powerful now with¬ 
out the disturbance of them. One would thifik it slioulil be no small satis- 
tiietion to liave gone so far in our journey that the heat of the day is over 
with us. When life itsolf is a fever, as it is in licentious youth, the plea¬ 
sures of it are no other than the dreams of a man in that distemper ; arid 
it is as absurd to wish the return of that season of life, as for a man in 
health to be sorry for tlie loss of gilded palaces, fairy walks, and flowery 
pastures, with which he roincmljer® he was entertained in the troubled 
slumbers of a fit ot sickness.”—The Spectator, No. 15J. 
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Is more dcliglitful than old ago siirroundod with the stu¬ 
dious attention of yoiitli ? Shall wc not leave even such a 
resource to old**'nge, as to teach young men, instruct them, 
train them to every department of duty? an employment, 
indeed, than wliich what can he more noble ? But, for 
my part, T thought the Cneius and Publius Scipios, and 
your two grandfathers, L. il^inilius and P. Africaiuis, quite 
happy in the attendance of noble youths; nor are any ])re- 
ceptors of liberal accomplishments to be deemed otherwis(t 
than happy, though their strengtli hath fallen into old age 
and failed ; although that A’(‘ry failure of strength is more 
frequently caused by the follies of youth than by those of 
old age; for a lustful an<l intemperate youth transmits to 
old age an exhausted bod 3 \* Cyrus too, in Xenoj)hon, in 
that discourse which he d(divered on his death-bed wh(‘n he 
was a very old man, said that he never f(-lt that his old 
' age, had become feebler than his yohth liad been. I recol¬ 
lect, wlien a boy, that Liurius Met(‘lliis, who, when four 
years after his second consulship he had been made “pon- 
lifex maximus,” and for twenty-two years held that sac(ip- 
dotal office, enjoyed sueli good strength at the latter period 
of bis life, that he felt no want'of youth. There is no need 
for me to sjicak fibout myself, and yet that is the privilege 
of old agff, and conceded to my time of life;. 

• X. Bo you see, liow, in Ilomer, Nestor verry often ‘pro¬ 
claims liis own virtues ? for he was now living in tlic third 
generation of men ; nor had he occasion to fear lest, when 
stating the truth about himself, he should ap[)ear eith(*r too 
arrogant or too talkative ; for, as Ilomer says,f from his 
toiigLte speech flbwcd sweeter than honey; for which ('harm 
he stood in need of no strength of bo^y : and yet tlie famous 
chief of Greece nowhere wishes to hav(*, ten men like Ajax, 
but like Nestor;^ aad he does not doubt if that should 

* “ When young men in public j)Iaccs betniy in their deportment an 
abandoned resignation to their appetites, they give to sober minds a pros¬ 
pect of a despicable age, which, if not interrupted by death in the midst of 
their follies, must certainly come.”—The Spectator, No. 163. 
t Tow itai djr6 yXt&ooijj; psXiTOfi yXwieiwv pUv awd^. 

J 6h ! would the. gods, in love to Greece, decree 

But ten such sages as they grant in thee ! 

Such wisdom soon shoulif Priam’s force destroy ; 

And soon should fall the fiaughty towers of Troy. 

Iliad, Pope's Translation. 
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happen, Troy would in a short time perish. But I return to 
myself. 1 am in my eighty-fourth year. In truth I should 
like to he able to make tlic same boast that^^rus did : but 
one tiling I can say, that although I have not, to be sure, that 
strength wliich I had cither as a soldier in the Punic war, or 
as quaistor in the same war, or as (lonsul in Spain, or, four 
years al’tcrvvards, when as military tribune I fought a battle at 
Thermopylai, in the consulihip of Marcus Aeilius Glabrio: 
yet, as you see, old age has not quite; enfeebled me or broken 
me down : tlu; senate-house does not miss my strength, nor 
the rostra,nor my friends, nor my clients, fior my guests ; 
for I have never agreed to that old and much-praised 
proverb, which advises you to become an old man early, if 
you wish to be an old man long. 1 for my part would rather 
be an old man for a shorter length of time than be an old 
man before I was one. .And, tlierefore, no one as yet has 
wished to have an interview with me, to whom I have been * 
tlenied as engaged. But I have less stivngth than either of 
you two. Iseitlier even do you possess the strength of Titus 
Pontius the centurion: is he, therefore, the more excellent 
man ? Only let there be a moderate degree of strength, and let 
every man exert himself as much as he can ; and in truth that 
man will not be absorbed in regretting the want of strengtli. 
Milo^at Ol 3 "in|jia, is said to have gone over the cou!*se while 
supporting on liis shoulders a live ox. 'Whether, then, would * 
you ratlier liavc this strength of body, or l^ythagoras’s 
strength of intellect, bestowed upon you ? In a word, jmjoy 
that blessing while you have it: when it is gone, do not 
lament it; unless, indeed, ^mung men ought to lament the 
loss of boyhood, and tliosc a little advanced in age th<?loss 
of adolescence. Tliere is a definite career in life, and one 
way of nature, and that a simple one ; and to every part of 
life its own peculiar period has b(;en aligned : so that botli 
the feebleness of boys, and the high spirit of j^oung men, and 
the steadiness of now fixed manhood^ and the maturity of old * 
age, have something natural, which ought to be enjoyed in 
tlieir own tiihc. X suppose that you hear, Scipio, what your 


* Rosira: a pulpit from which the orators used to harangue the people 
at tlic comiiiii or public nsscmblici. It was so called, because it was 
adurued with the beaks of the ships taken from the Antiates. 
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grandfather’s host, Masinissa,* is doing at this day, at the 
age of ninety: when he has commonced a journey on foot, 
he never niouft s at all; when on horseback, he never dis¬ 
mounts : by no rain, by no cold, is lie prevailed upon to 
have his head covered ; that there is in him the greatest 
hardiness of frame; and therefore lie performs all the duties 
and functions of a king. Exercise, tlierefore, and tempe¬ 
rance, even in old age, can preserve some remnant of our 
pristine vigour. 

XL Is there no strength in old age ? neither is strength 
exacted from old ag(*. Tlierefore, by our laws and insti¬ 
tutions, our time of life is relieved from those, tasks wliich 
cannot be suiiported without strength. Accordingly, so far are 
we from being compelled to do wliat we cannot do, tliat we are 
not ev en compelled to do as much as we can. But so feeble 
are many old men, that they cannot execute any task of 
' duty, or any function of life wliatcver ; but that in truth is 
not tlie peculiar fau^t of old age, but belongs in eornmon to 
bad health. Ilow feeble was llie son of Publius Africanus, 
he who adopted you! What leeble health, or rather no 
health at all, had he ! and had that not been so, he would 
have been the second luminary bf the state ; lor to liis jiater- 
nal greatne.ss of soul a richer store of learning had been 
added.t • What wonder, therefore, in old men, if lliey arc 

«i * 

* Afasinissa, son of Gala, king of a small part of Northern Africa: he 
assisted the Carthaginians in their Avars against liume. Jfe aftcrAvartla 
became a firm ally of the Romans. He died after a reign of sixty years, 
about II. c. 140. 

f “There arc pij^’haps,” says Dr. Johnson, “very few conditions more to 
be pitfed than that of,an active ami clevntsJ mind labouring under the 
weight of a distempered body. The time of such a man is always spent in 
forming schemes Avhich a change of wind hinders him from executing, his 
poAvers fume aAvay in projects and in hope, and the day of action never arrives. 
He lies down delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, pleases his ambition 
with the fame he shall acquire, or his benevolence with the good he shall 
confer. But in the night the skies arc overcast, the temper of the air is 
changed, he wakes in languor, impatience, and distraction, and has no 
longer any wish but for ease, nor any attention brt to misery. It may be 
said that disease generally begins that equality which death completes; 
the distinctions which set one man so much above another are very little 
perceived in the gloom of a sick chamber, where it will be vain to expect 
entertainment from the gay, or instruction from the wise; where all human 
glory is oblitcratcal, the Avit is clouded,*the rcasoncr perplexed, and the hero 
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sometimes weak, when even young men cannot escape that 
must make a stand, Scipio and La3lius, against old age, 
and its faults must be atoned for by ac^^vity; we must 
fight, as it were, against disease, and in like manner against 
old age. Kcgard must be paid to health; moderate excr- 
(iiscs must be adopted; so much of meat and drink must be 
taken, that the strength may be recruited, not oi)press<‘d. 
Nor, indeed, must the bydy aloj)e be supported, but the 
jiiind and the soul much more.; for these also, unless you 
dro]) oil on them as on a lamp, arc extinguished by old age. 
And our bodies, induc'd, l)y weariuess and <ixerciHe, become 
oppi’essed; but our minds arc rendered buoyant by exercise. 
For as to those, of whom Ca3cilins speaks, “foolisliold men,” 
iit eliai’aetc'rs for comedy, l)y these he denotes the credulous, 
the forgetful, the dissolute; which are the faults not of old^ 
age, but of inacti\e, indolent, drowsy old age. As petu¬ 
lance and lust belong to the young more than to the old, yel^ 
not to all young men, but to those who are not virtuous; so 
that senile folly, whicli is commonly called dotage, belongs 
to weak old men, and not to jill. Four stout sons, live 


daughters, so great a family, and such nuniQrous dependants, 
did Appius manage, although both old and blind; for he 
ki'pt his mind intent like a bow, nor did he languidly sink 
under the wc'ight of old age. He retained not only autho¬ 
rity*, but als(^ command, over his family: the slaves feared, 
him; the children respected him; all held him dear: there 
prevailed in that house the manners and good disci^jline of 
our fathers. For on this condition is old age honoured if it 


maintains itself, if it keeps up its own right, if it is sub.scr- 


vient to no one, if even 1 1 its last breath it^xercises cjoiitrol 
over its dependants. For, as 1 like a foung man in Avhom 


there is something of the old, so I like an old man in whom 


there is something of the young; and he who follows this 


maxim, in body will possibly be an old man, but he Avill 
nciver be an old man in mind. I Ijave in hand my seventl^ 


book of Antiejuities ; 1 am collecting all the materials of our 
early history; of all the famous causes which I have dc- 




subdued; where the higljcst and brightest of mortal beings finds nothing 
left him but the cousciousness of innocence.”—Dr. Johnson’s Rambler, 
No. 48. * 
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fended, I am now completing the pleadings ;* I am employed 
on the law of augurs, of pontiffs, of citizens. I am much en¬ 
gaged also in (A'^ek literature, and, after the manner of the 
Pythagoreans, for the purpose of exercising my memory, 
I call to mind in the evening what 1 have said, heard, 
and done on each day.f These are the exercises of the 
understanding; these are the race-courses of the mind; 
whilst I arn perspiring and toiling over these, I do not greatly 
miss my strength of body. I attend my friends, I come into 
the senate very often, and spontaneously bring forward things 
much and long tliought of, and 1 maintain them by strength 
of mind, not of body; and if I were unable to perform these 
duties, yet my couch would afford me amusement, when re¬ 
flecting on tliose matters which I was no longer able to do,— 
but that I am able, is owing to iiiy past life: for, by a person 

» * The speeches here rcferrcfl to, which Cifco collccfcil and published, 
amounted to about 150, in which, as wo are assured by one of the 
greatest masters of eloquoncc that Home ever produceeJ, tLato di.spliiyed 
all the powers of a consummate orator. Accordingly ho was styled by 
his contemporaries The Roman Demostlicncs ” and lie is frequently 
mentioned by subsequent writers under the designation of “ Cato tlie 
Orator.” , 

+ “ It M'as not,” sjiys Mclmoth, and that with great propriety, “ in order 
to exercise and improve the memory, that Pythagpras enjoined his disciples 
the practice of this nightly recollection, it was for a much more useful and 
,’mportant purpose. The object of the philosopher’s ptcccjit is iirleed 
wholly of a moral nature, as appears from that noble summary of his 
Ethics, supposed to be drawn up by one of his disciples, and known by the 
name oJ^the ‘ Golden Verses of Pythagoras: 

** ‘ vTTVov naXaKoiffi err’ ofifiaai, &c. 

* Nightly forbear to close thine eyes to rest. 

Ere thoii'nast questioned well thy conscious breast, 

What sacred liuty thou hast left undone— 

What act committed which thou oughtest to shun. 

And as fair tnith or error marks the deed, 

Let sweet upplalise, or sharp reproach succeed: 

So shall thy steps while this great rule is thine, 

* Undevious lead in Virtue’s paths divine.' 

** It is not a little surprising that Cicero should have considered this 
great precept merely in its mechanical operation upon one of the faculties 
of the human ynind, and have passed over unnoticed its most important 
intent and efficacy; especially as he had so fair an occasion of pointing out 
its nobler purpose. Perhaps there never was a rule of conduct delivered 
by any uninspired moralist which hath, so powerful a tendency to promote 
the interests of virtue as the present precept.” 
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who always lives in these pursuits and labours, it is not 
perceived when old age steals on. Thus gradually and un¬ 
consciously life declines into old age; is its thread 

suddenly broken, but the vital principle is consumed by 
length of time. 

XI r. Then follows the third topic of blame against old 
age, that they say it has no pleasures. Oh, noble privi¬ 
lege of age! if indeed it, takes from us that which is in 
youth the greatest defect. For listen, most excellent young 
men, to the ancient speech of Arehytas of Tarentum, a man 
eminently great and illustrious, which wa» reported to me 
when T, a young man, was at 'i'arentum with Quintus Maxi¬ 
mus. He said that no more deadly plague than the pleasure 
of the body was inflicted on men by nature; for the pas¬ 
sions, greedy of that pleasure, were in a rash and unbridled 
manner incited to possess it; that hence arose treasons against 
one’s country, hence Ihc ruining of states, hence clan-* 
dr*stinc conferences with enemies: Jn short, that there 
was no crime, no wicked act, to the undertaking of which 
tl»e lust of pleasure did not impel; but that fornica¬ 
tions and adulteries and every such crime, were provoked 
by no other allurements 'than those of pleasure. ' And 
whereas either nature or some god had given to man nothing 
more excellent than his mind; that to this divine func- 
tioif and gifl^ nothing was so hostile as pleasure: since* 
where lust bore sway, there was no room for self-restraint; 
and in the realm of pleasure, virtue could by no^ possi¬ 
bility exist. And tliat this might be the better understood, 
h<^ begged you to imagine in your mind any one actuated by 
the greatest pleasure cj^* the body that couldTbc enjoyed; he 
believed no one would doubt, but that so long as the person 
was in that state of delight, he would bo able to consider 
nothing in his mind, to attain nothing4)y rcascti, nothing by 
reflection: wherefore that there was nothing so detestable 
and so destructive as pleasure, inasqauch as that when it wa^ 
excessive and very prolonged, it extinguished all the light of 

the soul. Ncarch’is of Tarentum, our host,* who had re- 

• 

• The title of ^kvoc, or public host of a nation or city, is exceedingly 
comninii in the classic writers. The duty of tlie person on whom it 
Was conferred, was to rtet ive nmhissadors from the state with which he 
was thus uonnccted, into liis own iu)Ui>c, if tlicy had been sent on public 
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maincd throughout in friendship ^vith the Roman people, said 
he had heard from older nuMi, that Arehytas held this con¬ 
versation with ^ai us Pontius tlie Saninite, tlie lather of liim 
by whom, in tlie' Candian battle, * Spurius Postiirnius and 
Titus Veturius, the consuls, Arero ov<'rcoine, on wliieh occa¬ 
sion Plato the Athenian Jiad been ]>ivsent at lliat discourse; 
and I find tliat he came to Tarentum in the consulsliip of 
Lucius Camillus and Appius Cjaudiiis. f Wherefore do 1 
adduce this ? that we may understand that if we could not 
by reason and wisdom desj)isi^ ]»leasure, great gratitude 
would be due ta old age lor lu’ingijig it to pass tliat that 
should not be a mattc'r of ])leaHur(j wJiicli is not a matter of 
duty. For pleasure is hostile to reason, liinders d('libcration, 
and, so to spctah, closes the eyes of the mind, nor does it hold 
any intercourse with virtue. I inde(‘d acted reluctantly in 
expelling from the senat(‘ Lucius Flamininns, brother of that 
very brave man, Titus Flamininns, seven years after he liad 
been consul; but I tl^onglit that liis lieentions.u'ss slionld be 
stigmatized. For tliat man, wJioii lie was consul in Gaul, was 
prevailed on at a banquet, by a courtezan, to btdicad one of 
those who were in chains, condemned on a capital charge. 
He escaped in the censorship * of liis brother Titus, who 
had immediately preceded me: but so profligate and aban¬ 
doned an *1101 of lust could by no means be allowed to pass 
‘by me and Flaceus, since with private infamy it combined 
the disgrace of the empire. 

I have often heard from my elders, who said that, 
in like manner, they, when boys, liad heard Irom old men, 
that Cains Fabrieius was wont to wonder that wlifin he was 
ambasniador to king^Pyrrhus, lie had,heard from Cinca'> tin* 
Thessalian, that there was a cei-tain person at Athens, who 
professed liimself a wise man, and that he was accustomed to 
say that all things wlrtch we did were to be referred to jflea- 
surc: and that liearing him say so, Manius Curius and Titus 
Ooruncanius were accustomed to wish that that might be 


buflincfis to the city in which he resided, and to use all the interest he 
possessed in fufthering the purpose of their mission. 

♦ Preelw Caudino. Caudi and Caiidium, a town of the Samnites, near 
whicl), in a place called Caudinaj Furculaj or Fauces, the Homans were 
defeated and mdde to jmss under the yfike iiy Pontius llerennius. 
t Consulibus L. Camiliuf &c. a.u.c. 330. 
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tlie persuasion of tlic Saranites and Pyrrhus himself, that 
they^iiglit the more easily be conquered when they had 
given tlieinsclves up to pleasure. ManiusJ^iirius hud lived 
with Publius Decius, who, five years before the consulship 
of the former, had devoted himself for the commonwealth in 
his fourth consulship. Fabricius had been acquainted with 
him, and Coruncaniiis had also known Jiiin; who, as well 
from his own conduct in.life, as from the great action of 
him whom I mention, Publius Decius, judged that there was 
doubtless sometliing in its own nature excellent and glorious, 
which should be Ibllowed for its own sake, jmd which, s(;ori)- 
ing and despising pleasure, all the worthiest men pursued. 
To what end then have, 1 said so many things about plea¬ 
sure? Because it is so far from being any disparagement,^ 
that it is even tlic Jiighest prai'^e to old age, that it has no 
great d(‘sirc for any pleasures. Tt lacks banquets, and piled- 
up boards, and fast-coming goblets; it is therefore also fre« 
from drunktmncss and indigesfion and, sleeplessness. But if 
something must be conceded to pleasure (since we do not 
easily withstand its allurements, for Plato beautifully calls 
pleasure the bait of evils, inasmuch as, by it, in fact, men 
are caught as fishes with*a hook), although old age has 
nothing to do with extravagant banquets, yet in reasonable 
cntertainm(*nts it can experience, pleasure. I, when a boy, 
oftc'h saw Calais Diiilius,* son of Marcus, the first man whff 
had coiuiuered tlie Carthaginians by sea, returning from 
dinner, when an old man : he took delight in macrons 
torches and musicians, things which he, as a private person, 
had assumed to himself without any precedent; so much 
indulgence did liis ghjjry give him. But why do I refer to 
others ? let me now return to myself. First of all, 1 ahvays 
had associates in clubs; and clubs were established when 
I was qumslor, on the Idmaii worship of the great mother 
being adopted. Therefore I feasted with my associates f 
altogether in a moderate way; but there was a kind of 
fervour peculiar to that time of life, and as that advances, all 
things will become every day more subdued. For I did not 
calculate the gratification of those banquets by the pleasures 

• C, Dnilivsj sumamed NepoSf obtained a naval victory over the Cartha* 
giiiiaiiB, it.c. 260. 

t Sodalitia were club-feastB, corporation dinners, &c. 
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of the body, so much as by the meetings of friends and con¬ 
versations. For well did our ancestors style the reclining 
of friends at an entertainment, because it carried witli it a 
union of life, d) the name “ eoiivivium” * better than the 
Greeks do, wlio call this same thing as avcU by the name of 
“compotatio” as “ conccciiatio:” so tliat what in tliat kind 
(of pleasures) is of the least value, that they appear most to 
approve of. 

XIV. For my part, on account of the pleasure of conver¬ 
sation, I am delighted also Avitli seasonable entertainments, 
not only Avith those of my own age, of Avhom very fcAV sur¬ 
vive, but Avith those of your age, anil Avith you; and I give 
great thanks to old ago, wliicli has increased my desire for 
conversation, and taken aAvay that of eating and drinking. 
•But even if such things deligiit any person (that I may not 
appear altogether to have declared Avar against pleasure, of 
^.which pcrlnips a certain limited degree is even natural), I 
am not aware tliat even in tliesc pleasures tliemselvfis old age 
is without enjoymenf. For my part, the presidenciesf esta¬ 
blished by our ancestors delight me ; and that eon versation, 
which after the manm'r of our ancestors, is kept up over our 
cups from the top of the table; ■uul tlie cups, as in tlic Sym¬ 
posium of Xenoplioii, small and dewy, and the cooling of 
the wine jn summer, and in turn either the snn, or the lire 
,in Avintcr: practices Avliich I am accustomed t« follow among 
the Sabines also, and 1 daily join a party of neighbours, 
which Avc prolong Avith various conversation till late at 
night,'as far as aa'c can. But there is not, as it Avere, so 
ticklish a sensibility of pleasun\s in old men. 1 believe it: 
but tl^cii iieitlier is there the desire. But nothing is irk'<omc, 
unle5.s you long foi' it. Well did Sophocles, Avhen a certain 
man inquired of him advanced in age, Avlietlier he enjoyed 
venereal pleasares, r/iply, “ 'I'lic gods give me something 
better; nay, I have run uAvay from them with gladness, as 
. from a AA'ild and fui*iou.s^tyrant.” For to men fond of such 
things, it is perhaps disagrcicablc and irksome to be Avithont 
them; but to the contented and satisfied it is more delightful 
to Avant them than to enjoy them : and yet lie does not -want 
who feels no desire; therefore I say that tliis freedom from 

* C'^nututum, which the rirockn call (tvinruaiov. 

t “ Mcc regna vini sorticrc talii..'’—Horace, book I. Ode 4. 
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desire is more delightful thiin enjoyment. But if the prime 
of life has more clujcrful enjoyment of tliose very pleasures, 
in the first place they are but petty objects which it en¬ 
joys, as I have said Ixifore; tlum they «e tliose of which 
old age, if it does not abundantly possess them, is not 
altogether destitute. As he is more d(dighled with Turpio 
Amhivius, who is spectator on the foremost bench,* yet 
he also is delighted who is in the hindmost; so youth 
having a close view of pleasures, is perhaps more grati¬ 
fied; but old age is as much delighted as is necessary in 
viewing them at a distance. But of Avhat high value are the 
following circumstances, that the soul, after it has served out, 
as it were, its time under lust, ambilion, contention, enmities, 
and all the passions, shall retire within itself, and, as the 
phrase is, live with itself? But if it has, as it were, food foF 
study and learning, nothing is more de,lightful than an old age 
of hiisure. 1 saw Cains Callus, the intimate friend of youy 
fatluM-, Scipio, almost expiring in the employment of calcu¬ 
lating the sky and the eartli. IIow often di(l daylight over¬ 
take liim when lie had begun to draw some figure by night, 
how often did night, when he had begun in the morning ! 
IIow it did delight him to pjvdictto us the eclipses of the sun 
and the moon, long before tlieir occurrence! What shall we 


say in tlie case of pursuits less dignified, yet, notwitjistanding, 
requiring acuteness ! IIow Naivius did delight in his Punic 
war ! how Plautus in his Truculentus! how in his Pseudolus! 


1 saw also the old man Livy,f who, though he had brought a 
play upon the stage six years before I Avas born, in the Consul¬ 
ship of Cento ami Tuditanus, yet advanced in age even to the 
time of my youtli. Wliy ‘jhould I speak of»l’iiblius Licinius 
Crassus’s study both wf pontifical and aiAul laAV? or of the 
present Publius Scifiio, avIio Avitliin these feAV days Avas cre¬ 
ated (diief pontitf ? Yet Ave have seen all these persons Avhom 
1 have menlioncd, ardent in these pursuits Avhen old men. 
But as to Marcus Cethegus, whom Knnius rightly called th^ 


* PrimA caved. The tlioatrc was of a semicircular form : the foremost 
rows next the’stage were called orchestra: fourteen rows behind them were 
assigned to the knights, the rest to the people. The whole was fre¬ 
quently called cavea, 

t Livins jindronicus flourished at Rome about 240 years before the 
Christian era. * 
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“ marrow of persuasion,” with what great zeal did we see him 
engage in the practice of oratory, even when an old man! 
What pleasures^ therefore, arising from banquets, or plays, 
or harlots, are to be compared witli tliese pleasures ? And 
these, indeed, are the pursuits of learning, which too, with 
the sensible and well educated, increase along with tlieir age: 
so that is a noble saying of Solon, when lie says in a certain 
verse, as I observed before, that he grew old learning many 
things every day—than which pleasure of the mind, certainly, 
none can be greater. 

XV. I come ,noAv to the pleasures of liusbandjnen, with 
which I am excessively delighted ; which an; not checked 
by any old age, and appear in my mind to make the 
nearest approach to the life of a wise man.* For they have 
relation to the earth, which never nduses command, and 
never returns witliout interest that wliich it hath r(*eeived ; 
'but sometimes with less, generally w'itli very great inten^st. 
And yet for my part it is not only tlic i)rodu( l but <he virtue 
and nature of the earth itself dcdiglit me ; wliicli, wheji in its 
softened and subdued bosom it has received the scattered 
seed, first of all confines what is hidden within it, from which 
harrowing, which jiroduees that effect, derives ils name 
(pccatio) ; then, when it is warmed by heat ami its own com¬ 
pression, »it spreads it out, and (dieits from it the v(;rdant 
.blad<’, which, sujiported by the libr<;s of tiic rents, gradiially 
grows uj), and, rising on a jointed stalk, is now enclosed in a 
sheath, as if'it were of tender age, out of which, when it 
hath shot up, it then pours forth the fruit of tlu' ear, piled in 
due order, and is guarded by a rampart of beards against the 
pecking of the*smallcr birds. Why should 1, in the cas«* 
of vines, tell of fne plantings, tlie^ risings, the stages of 
growth ? That you may know the repose and amusement of 
my old age, I assure^you that T can never have enough of 
that gratification. For I pass over the peculiar nature of all 
‘things which are produced from the earth: which generates 

* “ God Almighty first planted a garden ; and indeed it ,’s the purest of 
human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man ; 
without which buildings and palaces are but gross handy-works, and n man 
shall ever see, that, when ages grow to civility and cleg:mcy, men come to 
build stately sooner tlism to garden finely; aa if gardening were the greater 
perfection.”—Lord Bacon, Essay 4G. 
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such great trunks and branches from so small a grain of the 
lig or from the grape-stone, or from the minutest seeds of 
otlicr fi'uits and roots: shoots, plants, twigs, quicksets, layers, 
do not these produce the (iffect of delighting«,ny one even to 
admiration ? 'J’he vine, indeed, which by nature is prone to 
fall, and is borne down to the ground, unless it be propped, 
in order to raise itself uj), embraces with its tendrils, as it 
were with hands, whatever it meets with; which, as it creeps 
wdtli manifold and wandering course, the skill of the hus¬ 
bandmen, pruning with the knife, restrains from running 
into a forest of twigs, and spreading too far in all directions. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of spring, m those twigs 
which are left, there rises up as it were at the joints of the 
branches that whie.h is called a bud, from which the nascent 
grape shows itsell’; Avhich, increasing in size by the moisture 
oT the earth and the heat of the sun, is at first very acid to 
the taste, and th(*n as .it ripens grows street, and being 
<;lothe<l with its large Ieav(.*s does not "want moderate warmth, 
and yet keeps ofl‘ the excessive heat of the sun; than which 
Avluit can be in fruit on the one hand more rich, or on the 
other hand moni beautiful in appearance ? Of which not 
only the advantage, as 1 said.before, but also the cultivation 
ami the nature itself delights me; the rows of props, the 
joining of the heads, the tying up and propagation of vines, 
and the, pruning of some twigs, and the grafting of others, 
whicli I have nientioned. Why should I allude to irriga¬ 
tions, why to the diggings of the ground, why to the trenching 
by which the groiiml is made much more productive ? •Why 
should 1 speak of the advantage of manuring ? I have treated 
of it in that book which 1 wrote respecting rural affairs, 
concerning which the 1 *arncd Hesiod has not said a single 
word, though he has written about the cultivation of the 
lamb Jlut Homer, who, as apiiears to me, lived many ages 
before, introduces J^aertes soothing the regret which he felt 
for his son, by tilling the land and manuring it. Nor in¬ 
deed is rural life delightful by real^on of corn-fields only 
and mekdows and vineyards and groves, but also for its 
gardens and*orchards; also for the feeding of cattle, the 
swarms of bees, and the variety of all kinds of flowers.* Nor 

* “ I look upon the pleasure which we hike in a garden, ns one of the 
most innocent delights in human life.* A garden was the habitation of our 

R 
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do plantings * only give me delight, but also engraftings; 
than which agriculture has invented nothing more in¬ 
genious. 

XVI. I ca^^ enumerate many amusements of rustic life ; 
but even tliose tilings which I have mentioned, I perceive to 
have been rather long. But you will forgive me; for both 
from my love of rural life I have been carrio<l away, and old 
age is by nature rather talkative, that I may not appear to 
vindicate it from all failings. ' In such a life then as this, 
Marcus Curius,t after he had triumphed over the Samnites, 
over the Sabines, over I’yrrhus, spent the closing pei*iod of 
his existence. In contemplating whose country si'at, too 
(for it is not far distant from my house), T cannot sufficiently 
admire either the continence of the man himself, or the moral 
character of the times. 

When the Samnites had brought a great quantity of gold to 
Curius as he sat hy his fire-sidc, thay were repclh'd with dis¬ 
dain by him ; for he said that it did not appear to him glorious 
to possess gold, but to have power over those who possessed 
gold. Could so great a soul fail in rendering old age pleasant ? 
But I come to husbandmen, that I may not digress from my¬ 
self. In the country at that; time there were senators, and 
they too old men : inasmuch as J.ucius Quintius Cincinnatus 
was at plough when it was announced to him that he was 
made dictator: by whose command when^,dictator,^Caius 
Scrvilius Ahala, the master of the horse, arrested and put 
to death Spurius Melius, who was aspiring to kingly power. 
From their country-house, Curius and other did men were 
summoned to the senate, from which cause they who sum- 
moijed them tverc termed “viatorcs.” Was then their old 
age to be pitied^ who amused thefnselves in the cultivation 
of land ? In my opinion, indeed, I know not whether any 
other can be more^ happy; and not only in the discharge of 

first parents before the fall., It is naturally apt to fill the mind with calm¬ 
ness and tranquillity, and to lay all its turbulent passions at rest. It gives 
us a great insight into the contrivance and wisdom of Providence, and 
suggests innumerable subjects for meditation.”—Spectator, No. 477. 

* Corasi/ifi, sowing or planting; insitioy grafting; repastinatiOf trench- 
ing. 

t Curius Denialus Afarcfis AnnitiSy celebrated for liis fortitudo and 
frugality. He was thrice consul, and twice honoured with a triumph. 
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duty, because to the whole race of mankind the cultivation 
of the land is beneficial; but also from the amusement, whicli 
I have mentioned, and that fulness and abundance of all 
things whicli are connected with the food o^men, and also 
with the worship of the gods ; so that, since some have a 
desire for these things, we may again put ourselves on good 
terms with pleasure. For the; wine-cellar of a good and 
diligent master is always well stored; the oil-casks, the 
pantry also, the whole fana-house is richly supplied; it 
abounds in pigs, kids, lambs, hens, milk, chees(‘, honey. 
Then, too, the countrymen themselves call the ganlen a 
second dessert. And then what gives a greater relish to 
these things is that kind of leisure labour, fowling and hunt¬ 
ing. Why should 1 sp(*ak of the greenness of meadows, or 
the rows of trees, or the handsome appearance of vineyards 
and olive grounds? Let me cut the matter short. Nothing 
can be either more rich in use, or more elegant in appear¬ 
ance than ground well tilled; to the enjoyment of which 
old age is so far from being an obstacle, that it is even 
an invitation and allurement. For where can that age 
be better Avarnied cither by basking in the sun or by the 
tire, or again l)(5 more healthfully refreshed by shades or 
wat(U-s ? Let tlui young, therefore, keep to themselves their 
arms, horses, spears, clubs, tennis-ball, swimmings, and 
races to us old imm let* them leave out of many amuse¬ 
ments the ta/i and tessera:;* and even in that matter it may 
be as they please, since old age can be happy without these 
amusements. 

XVll. For many purposes the books of Xenophon are 
v(;ry use.ful; wliieh read, I pray you, with diligence, as you 
are doing. At wiiat lengith is agriculture jiraised by him in 
that book, which treats of the management of private property, 
and which is styled “ (lilconomicus.”f And that you may 
understand that nothing to him appears so' kingly as the pur¬ 
suit of agriculture, Socrates in that book converses with Crito- 

* Tesseree had six sides marked 1,2, 3, &c., like our dice. The tali had 
four sides longwise, the enas not being regarded. The lowest throw (unio), 
the ace, was called canis: the highest (jenio or was cahed Venua; 
the dice-box, Fritillus. 

+ (Ecjmomicns. A dialogue of Xenophon, in which he treats of the 
nianugeineiit of a farm, horses, cScc. 

B 2 
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biilus, [and remarks] that Cyrus the younger, * king of the 
Persians, pre-eminent in talent and the glory of his empire, 
when Lysjinder'j’ the Laeodsemonian, a man of the highest 
valour, had cdHle to him at Sardis, and had brought to him 
presents from the allies, both in other respects was courteous 
and kind towards Lysander, and in particular showed to him 
an enclosed piece of ground planted with great care. And that 
when Lysander admired both the tallness of the trees and the 
lines arranged in a quincunx, add the ground well cultivated 
and clear, and the sweetness of the pei'fuincs which were 
breathed from the flowers, he said that he admired not only the 
diligence, but also the skilfulness of the man by whom these, 
grounds had been planned and measured out; and tliat Cyrus 
answered him, “ Well, it was T who planned all these grounds; 
mine arc the rows, mine the laying out; many also of those 
trees were planted by my own hand.” Tliat then Lysander, 
beholding his purple robe and the elegance of his person, and 
his Persian dress adorned with much gold and many jewels, 
said, “ O Cyrus, they truly report you as ha})[)y, since excel¬ 
lence is combined with your fortune !” This lot then old men 
may enjoy ; nor does age hinder us from retaining the pursuit 
both of other things, and espf'cially of cultivating the land, 
even to the last period of old age. In the case of Marcus 
Valerius Corvus, we hav(i heard t]^at he continued to live to 
his hundredth year, while, when his (active) life had been 
spent, he lived in the country and tilled the land: between 
whose first and sixth consulship forty-six years intervened. 
Thus, as long a period of life as our ancestors considered to 
reach to the beginning of old age, just so long was the career 
of his honour^': and the close of his life was happier on this 
account than the* middle, because *it had more of authority 
and less of toil. Now authority is the crown of old age. How 
great was it in Lucius Cajcilius Metellus! how great in 
Atilius Calatinus ! on whom was that singular inscription— 
“Many nations agree that he was the leading man of the 
people.” It is a well-known ejfftaph, inscribed on his tomb. 
He therefore was justly dignified, about whose praises the 

* Cyrus the younger. He attempted to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, 
and was killed at the battle of Cymixa, b.c. 401. 

t Lysander defeated the Atheniijn fleet at the battle of ,dSgos PotamoR, 
B.C. 405, and put an end to the PcluponncBian war. 
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report of all men was concurrent. How great a man have 
we seen in Publius Crassus, late pontifex maximus; how 
great a man subsequently in Marcus Lepiclus, invested with 
the same sacerdotal offic(i! Why should I sp»uk of Paulus or 
Africanus ? or, as [ have already done, about Maximus ? men 
not only in whose expressed judgment, but even in whose 
acquiescence authority I’c.sided. Old age, especially an 
honoured old age, has so great authority, that this is of more 
value than all the pleasures bf youth. 

XVJir. lJut in my whole discourse remember that I am 
praising tliat old age which is established on the foundations 
of youth : from which this is etfecled which 1 once asserted 
with the great approbation of all present,—that wretched 
was the old age wliich had to defend itself by speaking. 
Neither grey hairs nor wrinkles <‘an suddenly catch resjicet; 
but the former j»art of life honourably spent, reaps the fruits 
of authority at the close.* For tliese very observances, which 
seemliglit and common, arc marks of honour—to be saluted, to 
be sought after, to receive precedence, to^havc persons rising 
up to you, to be attended on the way, to be escorted home, to 
be coiisidt(;d; points which, both among us and in other states, 
in proportion as they are the ir^pst cxcclhuit in their morals, are 
the most scrupulously observed. They say that Lysander the 
Lacedaemonian, whom I mentioned a little above, was accus- 
tomq^l to rom;y.’k, that Jjaecdaimon was the most honourable 
abode for old age j for nowhere is so much conceded to that 
time of life, nowhcic is old age more respected. Nay, further, 
it is recorded that when at Athens, during the games, «, cer¬ 
tain elderly person had entered the theatre, a place was 
nowhere olf«'rc<l him in that large Jisserably by his oivn 
townsmen; but when heJ^had approached the LaccdoBmonians, 
who, as they were ambassadors, had taken their seats together 
in a particular place, they all rose up^ and invited the old 
man to a seal; and when reiterated applause had been be¬ 
stowed upon them by the whole assembly, one of them 
remarked, that the Athenians kne\^ what was right, but 
were unwilling to do it. There are many excellent rules in 
our college,’^' but this of which I am treating especially, that 
in proportion as each man has the advantage in age, so he 

* In nostro eolleyio. The (College of Augurs is here meant, which Cicero 
calls, nmplissiiih sucerdotii cullegiuhi.” 
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takes precedence in giving his opinion; and older augurs are 
preferred not only to those who are higher in offiee, but even 
to such as are in actual command. WJiat pleasures, then, of 
the body can compared with the privileges of authority ? 
which they who have nobly employed seem to me to have 
consummated the drama of life, and not like inexp(U’t per¬ 
formers to have broken down in the last act. Still old men 
are peevish, and fretful, and passionate, and unmanageable, 
—nay, if we seek for sueh, also covetous : but these are the 
faults of their characters, not of their old age. And yet 
that peevishness and those faults which I have mentioned 
have some excuse, not quite satisfactory indeed, but such 
as may be admitted. Tlicy fancy that they arc neglected, 
despised, made a jest of; besides, in a weak state of body 
every offence is irritating. All which defects, however, 
are extenuated by good dispositions and qualities; and this 
may be discovered not only in rcai life, but on the stage, 
from the two brothers that are represented in the Brothers ;* 
how much austerity in tlic one, and how much gentleness in 
the other ! Such is the fact: for as it is not every wine, so 
it is not every man’s life, that grows sour from old age. 1 
approve of gravity in old age, but this in a moderate degree, 
like everything else; harshness by no means.f What avarice 
in an old man can propose to itself I cannot conceive : for 
can anything be more absurd than, in propo'dion as less of 
our journey remains, to seek a greater supply of provisions ? 

XIX. A fourth reason remains, which seems most of all 
to distress and render anxious our time of life, namely, the 
near approach of death, which certainly cannot be far distant 
from old age. • O wretched old man, who in so long a time 
of life hast not seen that death is'^a thing to be despised ! 
Which either ought altogether to be regarded with indiffer¬ 
ence, if it entirely annihilates the mind, or ought even to be 

* Adelphi, A play of Terence: Demea and Micio are the names of the 
two old men alluded to here. 

f ** Nothing is more despicable or more miserable, than the old age of a 
pasdonate man. When the vigour of youth fails him, and his amusements 
pall with frequent repetition, his occasional rage sinks by decay of strength 
into peevishness; that peevishness, for want of novelty and variety, becomes 
habitual; the world falls off from around him, and he is left, as Homer ex¬ 
presses it,' ^oivv^aiv ^i\ov to devour his own heart in solitude and 
contempt.’'—Rambler, No. 11. 
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desired, if it leads it to a place where it is destined to he im¬ 
mortal.* Yet no third alternative certainly can be found. 

What, therefore, should I fear, if after death I am sure 
either not to be miserable or to be happy ? Although who is 
so foolish, though he be young, as to be assured that he will 
live even till the evening ? Nay, that period of life has 
many more probabilities of death than ours has : young 
men more readily fall into diseases, suffer more severely, are 
cured with more diflicult}'^,* and therefore few arrive at old 
age. Did not this happen so, we should live better and more 
wisely, for intelligence, and reflection, and judgment reside 
in old men, and if there had been hone of them, no states 
could exist at all. lint I return to the imminence of death. 
What charge is that against old age, since you see it to be 
common to youth also ? I experienced not only in the case 
of my own excellent son, but also in that of your brothers, 
Scipio, men plainly mafked out for the highest distinction, 
that death was common to every period of life. Yet a young 

* “ I thank Godl have not those straight ligaments or narrow obligations 
to the world as to dote on life, or be convulst and tremble at the name of 
death: not that I am insensible of the dread and horror thereof, or by taking 
into the bowels of the deceased continual sight of anatomies, skeletons, or 
cadaverous reliques like vespillorcs, or gravc-mukers; 1 am become stupid, 
or have forgot the apprehension of mortality, but that marshalling all the 
honours, and contemplating the extremities thereof, I find n^ anything 
therein able to dawit the courage of a man, much less a well resolved Chris¬ 
tian ; and therefore am not angry at the error of our first parents, or un¬ 
willing to bear a part of this common fall, and, like the best of them, to 
die; that is, to cease to bicathe, to take a farewell cf the elemcnts,tto be a 
kind of nothing for n moment, to be within one instant of a spirit. When 
1 take a full view and circle of myself without this reasonable moderator 
and equal piece of justice, I do conceive myself the milferablest person ex¬ 
tant ; were there not anothe. life that I hope for,•all the vanities of this 
world should not intreat a moment’s breath from me; could the devil work 
my belief to imagine I could never die, I would not outlive that very 
thought; 1 have so abject a conceit of this comtoon way of existence, this 
retaining to the sun and elements—I cannot think this is to be a man, or to 
live according to the dignity of humanity: in expectation of a better, I can< 
with patience embrace this life; yet in my bbst meditations do often defy 
death ; 1 honour any miin that contemns it, nor can highly love any that ia 
afraid of it. This make's me naturally love a soldier, and honour those 
tattered and contemptible regiments that will die at the cemmand of a 
sergeant. For a pagan, there may be some motives to be in love with life ; 
but for a Christian to be amazed at death, I see not how he can escape thin 
dilemma, that he is too sensible o{ this life, or hopeless of the life to 
come.”—Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medicif chap, xxxviii 
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man hopes that he will live a long time, which expectation 
an old man cannot entertain. Ilis hope is but a foolish one : 
for what can be more foolish than to regard uncertainties as 
certainties, doli«sions as truths? An old man indeed has 
nothing to hope for ; yet he is in so much the happier state 
than a young one; since he has already attained wliat the 
other is only hoping for. The one is wishing to live long, 
the otlier has lived long. And yet, good gods! what is tliere 
in man’s life that can be called’long ? For allow the latest 
j)eriod: let us anticipate the age of the kings of the Tar- 
tessii. For there dwelt, as T find it recorded, a man named 
Argantlionius at Gades,* who reigned for eighty years, and 
lived 120. But to my mind, nothing whatever seems of long 
duration, in which there is any end. For when that arrives, 
then the time which lias passed has flowed away; that only 
remains which you have secured by virtue and right conduct. 
Hours indeed depart from us, am? days and months and 
years; nor docs j>ast time ever return, nor i-an it be dis¬ 
covered what is to'follow. Whatever time is assigned to 
each to live, with that he ought to be content: for neither 
need the drama be performed entire by the actor, in order 
to give satisfaction, provided ,be be approved in whatever 
act lie may be: nor need the wise man live till the 
plaudite. | For the short period of life is long enough 
for living well and honourably and if you should advance 

* Cades, a small island in the Atlantic, now Cadiz. It was anciently 
called Tartessus and Ervthia. 

t T!!c hist word of the jilay which invites the applause of the audience. 
It is here c([uivalcnt to the phrase, ‘the full of the curtain.’ 

X “ Cl lory is t^je portion of virtue, the sweet reward of hoinjurahh* 
toils, flie triumphant c^own which covers tho thoughtful head of tlu* disin¬ 
terested patriot, or the dusty brow of tho victorious warrior. Elevated 
by so sublime a prize, the man of virtue looks down with contempt on 
all the allurements of pjpasure, and all the menaces of danger. Dc.-ith 
itself loses its terrors when be considers that its dominion extends only 
over a part of him, and that, in spite of death and time, the rage of the 
elements, and the endless vv:issitude of human affairs, he is assured of an 
immortal fame among all the sons of men. There surely is a Ifeing who 
presides over the universe ; and who with infinity wisdom and power has 
reduced the jarring elements into just order and proportion. Let'specu¬ 
lative rcasonfe'rs dispute how tar this beneficent Being extends his care, and 
whether he prolongs our existence beyond the grave, in order to bestow on 
virtue its just reward, and render it fully triumphant. The man of morals, 
without deciding anything *011 so ddbious a subject, is satisfied with the 
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further, you need no more grieve than farmers do when the 
loveliness of spring-time hath passed, that summer and 
autumn have come. For spring represents the time of youth, 
and gives promise of the future fruits; th(#i’cmaining seasons 
are intended for plucking and gathering in those fruits. Now 
the harvest of old age, as I have often said, is the recollection 
and abundance of ble.ssings previously secured. In truth 
every tiling that hajipcns agreeably to nature is to be reckoned 
among blessings. What.fliowcvcr, is so agreeable to nature 
as for an old man to die ? which even is the lot of the young, 
tliough nature opposes and resists. And^ thus it is that 
young men seem to me to die,‘just-as when tlie violence of 
flame is extinguished by a flood of water; whereas old men 
die, as the exhausted fire goes out, spontaneously, without 
the exertion of any force : and as fruits when they ar® 
green are plucked by force from the trees, but when ripe and 
mellow drop off, so violence takes away their lives fror® 
youths, maturity from old men; a state which to me indeed 
is so delightful, that the nearer 1 approach to death, I seem 
ns it were to be getting sight of lan<l, and at length, after a 
long voyage, to be just coining into harbour.* 

• 

portion msirlxod out to In’m by the supTcmc Disposer of all things. Grate¬ 
fully he accepts of that farther reward prepared for him; but if disap¬ 
pointed, he tliiiiUs not virtue an empty name, but justly esteeming it its 
owfiireward, he gratefully acknowledges the bounty of his Creator, who, b|r 
calling him into existence, has thereby afforded him an opportunity of 
once acquiring so invaluable a possession.”—Hume’s Essays, Essay 16. 

* " It is curious to observe the difference in the estimate %rmed by 
Cicero and the great moralist of the last century on the condition of old 
age and the proximity of death. A difference depending partly, no doubt, 
ii[)on the temperament of the two men, but still mere on their Religious 
notions. The other miscrir , which w.*iylay our passage through the world, 
wisdom may escape, .and fortitude may conquer ; by caution and circum- 
specll^, we may steal along with very little to obstruct or incommode us ; 
by spirit and vigour we may force a way, and upward the vescalion by con¬ 
quest, by the pleasures of victory. But a time must come when our policy 
and bravery sliull be equally useless ; when we shall all sink into helplesa- 
ness and sadness, without any power of rec«riving solace from the pleasurf^a 
that have formerly delighted us, or any prospect of emerging into a second 
possession of the blessings that we have lost. However ag^ may discourage 
us by its appearance from considering it in prospect, we sha^l all by degrees 
certainly be old, and therefore we ought to enquire what provision can be 
made against that time of distress I what happiness can be stored up against 
the winter of life ? and how we may pass our latter years with serenity and 
cheerfulness.^ If it has been found by the experience of mankind, that not 
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XX. Of all the periods of life there is a definite limit; 
but of old age there is no limit fixed; and life goes on very 
well in it, so Ion" as yon are able to follow up and attend to 
the duty of youi^^situation, and, at the same time, to care 
nothing about death: whence it happens that old age is (wen 
of higher spirit and bolder than youth. Agreeable to this 
was tlie answci’ given to Pisistratus,* the tyrant, by Solon; 
when on the former inquiring, “in reliance on what hope 
he so boldly withstood him,” tfie latter is said to have 
answered, “on old age.” The happiest end of life is this— 
when tlie mind and the other senses being unimpaired, the 
same nature, which put'it together, takes asunder her own 
work. As in the case of a ship or a house, he who built them 
takes them down most easily; so the same nature which has 
Compacted man, most easily breaks him up. Pesidcs, every 
fastening of glue, when fresh, is with difficulty torn asunder, 
but easily when tried by time. Hence 'it is that that short rem¬ 
nant of life should be neither greedily coveted, nor witlioiit 
reason given up: and Pythagoras forbids us to abandon the 
station or post of life without the orders of our commander, 
that is of God.f There is indeed a saying of the wise Solon, in 


even the best seasons of life are able to supply suiBciciit gratifications with¬ 
out anticipating uncertain felicities, it cannot surely be supposed that old 
aige, worn wi'Ch labours, harassed with anxieties, and tortured with diseases, 
bliould have any gladness of its own, or feel any satisfactvm from thc*i.'on- 
templation of the present. All the comfort that can now be expected must 
be recalled from the past, or borrowed from the future; the past is very 
soon exla.uBted; all the events or actions of which the memory can afford 
pleasure, arc quickly recollected; and the future lies beyond tlio grave, 
where it can be reached only by virtue and devotion. Piety is the only 
proper «nd adequatrf"relief of decaying man.”—Rambler, No. G9. 

* I^isisira^us, tyrant of Athens, reigned thirty -three years, and died about 
B.C. 527. A 

t Upon this passage Melinoth htis a note, of which the follown^ is an 
abstract: “ Although the pr actice of suicide too generally prevailed among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, yet it was a practice condemned by the 
and wisest of their philosophers. Nothing can be more clear and ex¬ 
press than the prohibition of Pythagoras with respect to this act, as cited by 
Cicero in the present passage; and in this he was followed both by Socrates 
and Plato, those noblest and most enlightened of the pagan,moralists, con¬ 
sidered Buicidaas an act of rebellion against the authority of the Supreme 
Being, who having placed man in his present post, hath reserved to himself 
alone the right of determining the proper timo for his dismission. Agreeably 
to these principles, Cicero in his rulatfpii of Scipio’s dream, represents the 
departed spirit of Emilius as assuring his son, who had expressed an im- 
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which he declares that he does not wish his own death to be 

unattended by the grief and lamentation of friends. He 

• 

patience of joining him in tho heavenly mansions, th^ there was no admit¬ 
tance inti) those regions of felicity for the man who attempted to force his 
way into them by his own unauthorized act. The Platonic poet, it is well 
known, places those unhappy persons in a state of punishment, who not 
having tlie piety and the courage to support their misfortunes with due 
resignation, impiously endeavoured to deliver themselves by venturing to be 
their own executioners.” • 

Such were the sentiments of the most approved moralists among the 
ancient philosophers; the doctrine of the Stoics, it must be acknowledged, 
was more relaxed vipon this important article; but al^ough they did not 
scruple to represent it even as a dutjr in aumc very particular circum¬ 
stances, they ought, if they hud reasoned consequentially from their own 
principles, to have held it forth as highly criminal in all. For there is no 
])rct;ept of morality which they incuic.'ite more frequently, nor in stronger 
terms, than an unlimited submission to the dispensiitions of Providence 
the truth is, the ancient writers of this sect are not more at variance with 
reason than with themselves jn what they have delivered upon this subject. 
Inconsistency, indeed, is one of the characteristical marks of the Stoicaf 
system, as Plutarch hjis proved by a variety of instances drawn from the 
writings of Chrysippus. Those of Seneca and*Epictetus may equally be 
produced in support of the siime charge, so far at least as relates to their 
sentiments on the present question; for they sometimes contend for the 
lawfulness of suicide without any restriction, sometimes only under very 
peculiar circutnstauccs, and somethnes zealously press upon their disciples, 
ns an indispensable obligation, the duty of a pious acquiescence under all 
the various calamities of human life. ^ 

Agreeably to this hist ])usition, Seneca, in answer to a querulous letter 
he lltid rcceivedVrom his friend Lucilius, writes thus:—A wise and goodT 
man,” says he, “ should stand prepared for all events, remembering that he 
is destined to puss tlirough a world where pain and sorrow, disease and in¬ 
firmity, are posted in his ivay. It is not in his power to chai%e these 
conditions upon which he receives his present existence; but it certainly is 
to submit to them with such fortitude and acquiescence in the laws of 
nature, ns becomes a virtuous mind. It should be our*con8tant endeavour, 
therefore, to reconcile our ^hinds to these uualteAble laws of Providence, 
and tcyiubmit to them without murmur or complaint; fully persuaded that 
cvery^ing is us it ought to be, and that the government of the world is in 
the hands of the Supreme Being. To deliver*himself up to that Being 
with an implicit and unreserved resignation, is the merit of a truly great 
soul, ns it is of a base and little mind to entertain unworthy suspicions 
tho onler established in the world, to attemiH to break through the laws of 
Providence; and instead of correcting his own ways, impiously presume to 
correct the ways of God.”—Sen. Ess. 107. 

To the same purpose, and with equal inconsistency, is the doctrine of 
Epictetus; on the one hand telling those who complaizi under the pressure 
of any calamity that they have the remedy in their own power, and on the 
other exhorting them to bear witli a patient composure of mind the evils 
that attend human life, and not presume to deli\er themselves by an un- 
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wishes, I suppose, that he should be dear to his friends. I3ut 
I know not whether Ennius docs not say with more pro¬ 
priety, 

“ Let no one pay mfe honour with tears, nor celebrate my funeral with 
mourning.” 

Mo conceives that a death ou^ht not to he lamented wliich 
an immortality follows. Besides, a dying man may have 
some degree of consciousness, but ,+liat for a short time, espe¬ 
cially in the case of an old man : after death, indeed, con¬ 
sciousness either does not exist, or it is a thing to be desired. 
But this ought t 6 be a subject of study from our youth to be 
indifferent about death; without which study no one can be 
of tranquil mind. For die we certainly must, and it is 
uncertain whether or not on this v(‘ry day. lie, tlierefore, 
who at all hours dreads impending death, how can lie be at 
peace in his mind? coiujeriiing wliich there seems to be no 
need of such long discussion, when I call to mind not only 
Jjucins Brutus, who \"as slain in liberating his country; nor 
the two Decii, who spurred on their steeds to a voluntary 
death; nor Marcus Atilius,* who set out to execution, that 
he might keep a promise pledged to the enemy; nor the two 
Scipios, who even with their very bodies sought to obstruct 
the march of the Carthaginians; nor 3 ’^our grandfather Lucius 
l^aulus,f Vv'ho b}*^ his death atoned for the temerity of his 

•• « )i 

warranted desertion of that post in which the Supreme Being has thought 
proper to place them. 

With\he exception of the cases of soldiers, suicide was not forlu'dden by 
the Homan law, nor was it discountenanced by }niblic opinion. Voluntary 
suicide, by the law EngLand is a crime; and every suicide is presumed tii 
be volifhtary until the contrary is made apparent. It is remarkable, how¬ 
ever, that even Englisn moralists are by no means unanimous in cun- 
demning it; both Hume and Godwin submit it to the test of a mere calcpl:itio!i 
of expediency. The Code Penal of Franco contains no legislation on tlic 
subject of suicide. Of the modem codes of Germany, some adopt the 
silence of the French code, and others vary in their particular provisions. 

the Bavarian and Saxon cqdes, suicide is not mentioned. The Prussian 
code forbids all mutilation of the dead body of a self-murderer, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstavees, but declares that it shall be buricil without any marks 
of respect, otherwise suitable to the rank of the deccksed. 

* Better known to the English reader by the name of Regulus. 

+ Lucius Pavlus fell at the battle of Cannse, wliich was brought on by 
the rashneas of his colleague, Tcrentius Varro, D. c. 216: 40,000 Komaiis 
were killed in this battle. *• 
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colleague in the disgraceful dcfejit at Cannae; nor Marcus 
Marccllus, * whose corpse not even the most merciless foe 
suffered to go without the honour of sepiflturc : but that our 
legions, as 1 have remarked in my Antiefuities, have often 
gone with cheerful and undaunted mind to tiiat place, from 
which they believed that tliey should never return. Shall, 
then, well-instructed old men be afraid of that which young 
men, and they not only jgnorant, but mere peasants, des¬ 
pise ? On the whole, as it seems to mo indeed, a satiety of 
all pursuits causes a satiety of life. There are pursuits pe¬ 
culiar to boyhood; do therefore,young inenn’egret the loss of 
them ? There are also some of early youtli; does that now 
settled age, which is called middle life, seek after these ? 
There are also some of this period ; neither are they looked for 
by old age. There are some final pursuits of old age; accor* 
dingly, as the pursuits of the earlier parts of life fall into 
disuse, so also do those of old age; and when this has taken 
l)lace, satiety of life brings on the .seasonable period of 
death, f 

XXL Indeed 1 do not see why I should not venture to 
tell you what T myself think concerning death; because 1 
fancy 1 see it so much thfl more clearly, in proportion as I< 
am less distant from it. I am persuaded that your fathers, 
Publius Sc.ipio, and Caius Lmlius, men of tlie greatest 
cnAlienee an4 very dear I'riends of mine, are living; and that 

• M. Marcelhis, a Homan consul who fought against Hannibal. He was 
killed in an ambuscade, a. cj.c. .546. • 

f Confound not the distinctions of thy life which nature hath divided, 
that is youth, adolescence, manhood, and old age ; nor, in these divided 
periods, wherein thou art in a manner four, conceive thyself but oac. Let 
every division be happy iif Sts proper virtues, iioiPone vice run through all. 
Let each distinction have its salutary transition, and critically deliver tlice 
from the imperfections of the former, so ordering the whole that prudence 
and virtue may have the largest section. Do ift a child, but when thou art 
a child, and ride not on a reed at twenty. He who hath not taken leave of 
the follies of his youth, and in his maturcr state scarce got out of tl^t 
division, disproportionately divideth his dayb, crowds up the latter part of 
his life, and leaves too narrow a corner for the age of wisdom, and so hath 
room to be a man scaice longer than he hath been a yoiilh. Rather than 
to make this confusion, anticipate the virtues of age, and Uve long without 
the infirmities of it. So mayest thou count up thy days, as some do Adam’s, 
that is by anticipation. So mayest thou be co-etancous unto thy elders, 
and a father unto thy contemp^aries.”—Sir T. Browne’s Christian 
Morals,” part 3, ch. 3. 
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life too which alone deserves the name of life.* For whilst 
we are shut up in this prison of the body, we are fulfilling as 

* In another of his writings, “The TusciiLan Questions,” Cicero thus ex¬ 
presses himself: “Th^i-e is, I know not how, in minds, a certain prestige as it 
were, o a future existence. And this takes the deepest root, and is most 
discoverable in the greatest geniuses .and most exalted minds.” It was 
naturally to he expected that far more distinct and elevated views should 
be entertained upon this subject subsequently to the dawn of the Christian 
dispensation, and it is most interesting to observe both the resemblances and 
the contrasts which obtain between the views of Cicero, the most enlightened 
of heathen advocates for the soul’s immortality, and of Christian moralists;—. 
the analogies doubtless arising from the universality and instinctiveness of 
the notion, and the* differences being readily exphained by the fuller light 
slied upon the subject by the Christian revelation. We will select Addison 
as one of the most charming, if not one of the most profound of the latter 
school. In stating the arguments for the immortality of the soul, in one 
.of his elegant essays, he has the f»)llowing observations :—“ I consider these 
‘several proofs drawn: First, from the nature of the soul itself, and p.articu- 
larly its immateriality, which though not absolutely necessary to the eternity 
/if its duration, has, I think, been evinced'to almost a demonstration. 
Secondly. From its p.assion8 and sentiments. As ptirticiii.irly from its lo\c 
of existence, its horror of anihilation, .and its hopes of iinmnitulity, with 
that secret satisfaction which it finds in the practice of virtue, and that 
uneasiness which follows in it upon the commission of vice. Thirdly, 
From the nature of the Supremo Reing, whoso justice, wisdom, goodness, 
and veracity, .are all concerned in tliis g'-eat jioint. Jhit among these and 
other excellent arguments for the immortality of the soul, there is one 
drawn from the perpetual jirogress of the soul to its perfection, without a 
possibility of its ever arriving at it, which is a hint that I do not remember 
^0 have seen opened ami improved by others who have written upon* this 
subject, though it seems to me to carry a great weight with it. How can it 
enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which is capable of such 
immense perfections, and of receiving new improvements to .all eternity, 
shall fall away into nothing almost as soon as it is crc.itcd ? Arc such 
abilities made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection 
that he can never pess in a few years ; he has .all the endowments he is 
capable* of, and were h® to live ten thousan;’. more, would be the same 
thing he is at present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accom¬ 
plishments, were her faculties to be full blown ami incapable of further 
enlargements, I could iinqginc it might fall away insensibly, and drop at 
once into a state of annihilation. Hut can we believe a thinking being 
that is in a perpetual progress of improvements, and travelling on from 
)%rfectfon to perfection, after Slaving just looked abroad into the works of 
its Creator, and m.ade a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, 
ami power, must perish at her first setting out, and,in the beginning of her 
inquiries? 

“ There is not in my opinion a more pleasing and triumphant considera¬ 
tion in religion than this, of tlie perpetual jirogress which the soul makes 
towards the perfection of its nature, witlioiit ever arriving at a jieriod in it. 
To look upon the soul a** going on frr>ni strength to strength ; to consider 
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it wore the function and painful task of destiny; for the 
heaven-born soul has been degraded from its dwelling- 
place above, and as it wore buried in tiie eartli, a situation 
uncongenial to its divine and immortal nature. But I believe 
that tile immortal gods have shed souls into human bodies, 
that beings might exist who might tend tlie earth, and by 
contemplating tlic order of tlie lieavenly bodies, miglit imitate 
it in the maimer and regularity of their lives.* Nor have 
reason and argument aloiift influenced me thus to believe, but 
likewise the liigli name and authority of the greatest philo¬ 
sophers. I used to hear that Pythagoras,and the Pytha- 
goreansjt who were all but our ifeighbours, who were formerly 
called the Italian philosophers, had no doubt that wc possess 
souls derived from the universal divine mind. Moreover, 
the arguments were conclusive to me, which Socrates de« 
livered on the last day of his life concerning the immortality 
of the soul,—he who wsas jironounced by the oracle of AjioIIq 
the wisest of all men. But why say more ? I have thus per¬ 
suaded myself, such is my belief: tlfat since such is the 


that she is to shine for ever, with new accessions of glory, and brighten to 
.all eternity ; that she will be still ydiling viitiic to virtue, .and knowledge to 
knowledge, carries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition 
which is natinal to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing 
to Cod liimscii', to sec bis creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him by greater degrees of resemblance.’’—^‘‘Spectator,’’ 
No. 111. 

* The Pythagoreans, according to Aristotle (Eth. Mngii. I.) were the 
first who determined anything in moral philosophy. Their ctl^^cs are of 
the loftiest and most spiritual dcseri]>tion. Virtue was with them a har¬ 
mony, an unity, and an endeavour to resemble the Deity. The whole lifo 
of man should be an attempt t > represent on earth the Jie.auty and harmony 
displayed in the order of the universe. The mi^ should have tfic body 
and the pas^sions under perfect control; the gods ^ould be worshipped by 
simple purifications, olfcriugs, and above all, by sincerity and purity of the 
heart. , 

t The rylh.ngorcans represented the souls of men as light particles of the 
universal soul ditfused through the whole world, (Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 11.) 
Tlio souls of the gods were considered as (proceeding directly from tlii 
central fire, which was on this account design.ated “mother of tlie gods,’* 
while the souls of men proceeded from the sun, which was a mere reflux 
of the central'fire. Tne soul of man w.as divided into three parts, vovf, 
and dv/iof;. The two former were considered as th'h rational half 
of the soul, and had their Be.at in the brain. The last, or dvfiog, was the 
animal half, and its seat was in the heart. (Oiog. Luert.viii. 19.30. Plat, 
dc PJuc. Phil. iv. 5. * 
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activity of our souls, so tenacious their memory of things 
past, and their sagacity regarding things future,—so many 
arts, so many sciences, so many discoveries, that the nature 
which comprises tCiese qualities cannot be mortal ;* and since 
the mind is ever in action and has no source of motion, 
because it moves itself, I believe that it never will find any 
end of motion, because it never will part from itself; and 
that since the nature of the soul is uncompounded, and has 
not in itself any admixture hetel-ogencous and dissimilar to 
itself, I maintain that it cannot undergo dissolution ; and if 
this be not pos 5 >iblc, it cannot perish: and it is a strong 
ai’gument, that men know very many things before'they are 
born, since when mere boys, while they arc learning dillieult 
subjects, they so (juickly catch up numberless ideas, that they 
•seem not to be learning them then for the first time, but to 
remember them,‘|‘ and to be calling them to recollection. J 
/rhus did our Plato argue. 

• “ The sublime alt.T.ini.ients which mmi has been capable of making in 
science, and the wonders of his own creative art in that magnificent scene 
to which he has known how to give new magnificence, have been considered 
by many as themselves proofs of tile immortality of a being so richly en¬ 
dowed. When we view him, indeed, c;ompruheuding in his single concep¬ 
tion, the events of ages that have preceded him, and not content with the 
past, anticipating events that are to begin only in ages us remote in futurity 
as the orighi of the universe is in the past, measuring the distance of the 
• remotest planets, and naming in what year of other centjpics, the mj^tions 
that are now gazing with astonishment on some comet, arc to gaze on it in 
its return, it is scarcely possible for us to believe that a mind which seems 
equally « 7 apacious of what is infinite in space and time, should only be a 
creature whose brief existence is measurable by a few points of space, and a 
few moments of eternity.”—Brown’s Moral I’liilosophy, Icct. xcvii. 

t Jt^miniaci et ratordari. See Plato’s dialogue called Meno, in which 
it is attempted to be fhown that all our knowledge is the reminiscence of 
what has passed in some previous state of existence. 

^ ** That the soul had an existence prior to her connexion with the body, 
seems to have been an q|>inion of the highest antiquity ; as it may he 
traced in the Chaldean, Egyptian, and Grecian theology as fur back as 
there are any records remaining of their speculative tenets. This general 
\otion, however, was not maintained universally in the same precise sense; 
Some considering the soul in its former state us subsisting only in the great 
soul of the unif-erse, whilst others held its prior distinct and personal indi¬ 
viduality. Those philosophers w'ho inaintuincd the latter opinion, et least 
the generality of them, seem to have supposed that the sonl is sent down 
into his sublunary orb as into a place of punishment for trun^ressions com¬ 
mitted in a former state. And this theory claims the greater attention, 
not only as it appears to have been ddupted both by the Pythagoric and 
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XXTT. Moreover, in Xenophon, Cyrus the elder,* on his 
defitli-bcd, discourses thus: “Never imagine, O my dearest 
sons, that when I have departed from you, I shall exist 
nowliero, o/ cease to be: lor while I waB with you you 
never saw my soul; though you concluded from the actions 
which T performed that it was in this body. Believe, 
Ihereforc, that it still exists, though you will sec nothing of 
it. Nor, ill trutli, would tJie lioriours of illustrious men con¬ 
tinue iiftgr death, if their dwn spirits did not make us pre¬ 
serve a longer remembrance of them. I could never, indeed, 
be ])crsuaded that souls, while tliey were in, mortal bodies, 
lived; and when they had quitfed them, perished: nor, in 
truth, that tlie soul became senseless wlicn it made its escape 
J'rom a senseless body; but that it tlieii became wise when 
freed from every eor[)oreal admixture, it had become pure 
and genuine. Besides, when the constitution of man is 


broken up by death, it is*elcar whitlier eacli of its other parts 
depart; for they all return to the souroii from whence 
tlic}’ sprang ; whereas the soul alone, fieither shows itself 
n hen it is with us, nor when it departs. Further, you see 
there is nolliing so like death as sleep. Yet the souls of per¬ 


sons asleep (‘specially manifest their divine nature; for when 


they arc; disengaged and free, they fore.scc many future 


events, t From wdiich we conclude in what state they will be 


Platonic scliools, which undoubtedly produced tlio most respectable philo¬ 
sophers that ever odightcrie*! the Pngan world, but as bearing strong murks 
of being primarily derived from the Mosaical nceouiit of the of iinan.” 
—(Melmoth, in loco.) 

* 2fajor. The character of this Cyrus is drawn by Xenophon in 

his Cyroii.Tdia. lie wa.s king of Persia, son of Camb^ftes and Maiwlanc, 
daughter of Astyages, king of Media. lie dethroned Astyages, and trans- 
forred the Persian empire to the Modes. The Cyropaedia is not to be looked 
ui)on as an authentic Instory, but as showing what a good and virtuous prince 
ought to be. • 

•f There is surely a nearer apprehension of anything that delights us in 
our dreams than in our waking senses, without this I were unhappy, for my 
awaked judgment discontents mo, ever whispering unto me that I am from * 
my friend, hut my friendly dreams in night requite me and make me think 
1 am within hisarms. I thank God for my happy dreams, us I flo for my good 
rest, for there is a Siitisfaetvn in them unto reasonable desiresi, and such as 
can be content with a fit of hapjiincss. And surely, it is not a melancholy 
conceit to think wc arc all asleep in this world, and that the conceits of 
this life are as mere dreams to those <jf the next, as the phantasms of the 
night to the conceits of the day. There is an equal delusion in both, and 
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when they shall have altogether released themselves from the 
fetters of the body. Wherefore, if this is the case, regard me 

the one doth but seem to be the emblem or picture of the other; we are 
somewhat more tlt^ ourselves in our sleep, and the slumber of the body 
seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the ligation of sense, but 
the liberty of reason, and our awaking conceptions do not mutch tiic fan¬ 
cies of our sleeps. I am in no way facetious, not disposed for the mirth 
and galliardize of company, yet in one dream T can compose a whole co¬ 
medy, behld the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at 
the conceits thereof. Were my memory as fjiithful as my reason is then 
fruitful, I couM never study but in my dreams, and this time also would 
I choose for my devotions ; but out grosser memories have then so little 
hold of our abstracted understan lings that they forget the story, can 
only relate to our awaked souls, a cnnhised and broken talc of that that 
hath passed. Aristotle, who linth written a singular tract of sleep, hath 
not, methhiks, thoroughly defined it; nor yet Galen, though he seem to have 
corrected it ; for those noctambidoos and night-walkers, though in their 
sleep, do yet enjoy the action of their senses, we must therefore say 
that there is something in us that is not in the jurisdiction of Morpheus, 

• and that those abstracted and ecstatic souls do walk about in their own corps, 
us spirits with the bodies tlicy assume wherein they sci m to hear, hcc, and 
feel, though indeed, the,' organs arc destitute of sense, and their natures of 
those faculties that should inform them. Thus it is observed that men 
sometimes upon the hour of their departure, do speak and reason above 
themselves ; for then the soul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments of 
the body, begins to reason like hersoF, and to discourse in a stniin above 
mortality.”—Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, part ii. chap. xi. 

“ Dream,8” says Addison, “ arc an instance of that agility and perfection 
which isitatural to the faculties of the mind when they are disengaged from 
the body. The soul is clogged and retarded in her opera-^irnis when ahe ac^s 
in conjuction with a companion, that is so heavy and unwieldy in its motion. 
But indreams It is wonderful toobserve with whata sprightliness and alacrity 
she c:»erts herself. The slow of speech make unpremeditated harangues, 
or converse reiulily in languages that they are hut little acquainted with. 
The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and jioints of wit. 
Thei^e is not a more painful action of the mind than invention, yet la 
dreams it works witlw that ease and activity that wc are not sen,‘.ible of 
when the faculty is employed. For instance, 1 believe eveiy one soim- 
time or other dicams that he is reading papers, books, or letters, in which 
case the invention prompts so readily that the mind is imposed upon, and 
mistakes its own suggestions for the compositions of another. T must nut 
omit that argument for the the excellency of the soul Avliich 1 have seen 
quoted out of Tertullian, ifamcly, its power of divining in dreams. That 
several such divinitions have been made, none can question who believes 
the holy writings, or who has but the least degree of a common historical 
faith ; therq being innumerable instances of thk) nature in several authors, 
both ancient and modern, sacred and profane. Whether such dark ]irc- 
sages, such visions of the night, proceed from any latent power in the 
soul, during this her state of ahstnaclion, or from any communication with 
the Supreme Being, or from any operation of subordinate spirits has been 
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US a god, but if the soul is dostinod to perish along with tlie 
you, rcveroneing the gods, who oversee and control 
all this beautiful system, will affectionately, and sacn^dly pre¬ 
serve iny nuunory.” Such were th(‘ dying jrords of Cyrus. 

X.XliT. Let me, if 3 '^ou jdease, revert to my own views. 
Xo on<‘ will ever persuade me that either your father, Paulus, 
or two grandfathers, Panins and Africanus, or the fatlier of 
Afrleamis, or liis uncle, or the many distinguished men whom 
il is nniieeessary to recount, aimed at such great exploits as 
miglil. reach to the recollection of posterity, had tliey not 
])erceived in their mind that posterity belongi'd to them. Do 
yon .-...^.posc, to boast a litth*, of'myself, after the manner of 
old men, that I should have undergone such great toils, 
by day and night, at home and in service, had 1 thought to 
limit niy glory bj’’ the same bounds .as ray life? Would it not 
have been far better to pass an easy and quiet life without 
any toil or struggle? But I know not how my soul, stretch¬ 
ing i;])wards, has ever lo(»ked forward to posterity, as if, when* 
it had departed from life, then at last it would begin to live.* 


a frri'iit dispute .anionpist the learned. The m.attcr of fact is, I think, in¬ 
contestable, and hiis ijoen looked upon as such by tFie greatest writers who 
have been never suspected either o? suj)erhtitinn or cntFiiisiasm. I do not 
suppose that tlie soul in tlicse instances is entirely loose and unfettered from 
the body: it is M.theicnt if she is not so tar sunk and immersed in matter, 
nor e^itiuigled and perplexed in lier operations with such motions of blood 
and spirits, .is wIkmi sIh* actuates the machine in its waking liours. Tho» 
corporeal union is slackened enough to give tlie mind more play. The 
soul seems g.atliercd within herself, .and recovers that spring which is broken 
aTid we;iUejied when she ojierates more in concert with the body.’WSiiec- 
t.ator, No. 487. 

* Dr. Thoina r.'-owii .attaches no value to the argument for the immor¬ 
tality of tlie sou!, ilerived from the aspiration after it ifliich is common to 
all. “ 1 am aware,■’ he sa'.'., “ ihat in judging ftom the mind itself a 
con<!iderable stress has often been laid on the existence of feelings wliich 
a<1uiit of a \ery easy solution, witliout the necessity of ascribing them to 
any instinctive foreknowledge of a state of inuftorfal being. Of this sort 
pjirtieularly seems to me an argument which, both in ancient and modern 
times, has been lirnught forward as one of the most powerful argument|j 
for our continued existence, sifter lite bos scerned to close upon us for ever. 

1 allude to the universal desire of this inimWal existence. But surely, it 
life itself be plcjisiiig, and even though there Were no existdheo beyond’the 
grave,—life might still, by the benevolence of Him who conferred it, have 
been rendered a source of pleasure; it is not wonderful that we should 
desire futurity, since ftitnrity is only protracted life. I t would indeed have 
been worthy of our astimislimont il man, loving bis present life, and 
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And, indeed, unless this were the case, that souls were im¬ 
mortal, the souls of the noblest of men would not aspire 
above all things fro an immortality of glory.* Wliy need 1 
adduce that the isest man ever dies with the greatest equa¬ 
nimity, the most foolish witli the least ? Does it not seem to 
you tliat tlic soul, wliich sees more and furtluT, se(‘s that it 

Iviiowinj; that it was to tcrniiiiato in the S]){ice of a M-ry few yeard, sliould 
not iuiYc rejjretted Iho termination of wiiiit ho lovocl ; that is to sav, 
should not liave wisliod the continuance of it heyond the period of its 
inelanclioly close. Tiie universal desire then, even if the desire were truly 
iinircrsal, would prove notiiing, hut the goodness of Him who has ni.ide 
the realities of life—or if not the jav.ilitics, the hopes of life—so pleasing 
that the mere loss of wh.it is ))ossessed, or hoped, appears like a ])ositive 
evil of the most afflicting kind.’’ Dr. lirowids Moral IMiilosophy, sec. !)7. 

* *‘1 .'im fully persuaded tliat one of the host springs of gc’iierous and 
, wortliy actions is luving generous and worthy tliuuglits of ourseUes. Wlio- 
cAer has a mean opinion of the dignity of lii^ nature will act in no higher 
a rank than lie has allotteil himself in liis own estimation. If he considers 
••liis being as eireumserihed liy the uncertain tdiin of a few yo.'UY*, his designs 
will he contracted into the same narrow sp.icv he iniagii.es is to bound his 
existence. Il<nv can lie*exalt liis tlioughts Io anything great and noble, 
who only Ijolievcs that aher a short turn on the stage of this world, he is 
to sink into ol)h\ioii, and to lose his consciousnes.s for ever? For this 
rcawjii I am of opinion that so useful and ele\aled a contemplation as that 
4»f the soul’s immortality cannot he resumed too often. There is imt n 
more improving exercise to tlio human mind than to be frequently re\iew- 
ing its own great jnisilcges and endowments, nor a more etfeetual means 
to awaken hi ns an aniliition raised above low olijccts and little pursuits, 
fthan to value ourselves as heirs of eternity.”—Hughes. Spectator, Nn.210 
Upon the love of posthumous fame, Dr. Joluison has the following 
observations : “'If the love of fame is so far indulged by the mind as to 
hecomciindepeudent and ])redommant; it is daugerous and irregular, but 
it may be u.sc*fully employed as an inferior and second.iry motive, and will 
serve sometimes to revive our activity, when we begin to Ijinguish and lose 
idgiit of that more Certain, more valualile, and mure duralilc reward, which 
ought always to be oiw first hope and our 1 st. Hut it must he strongly 
impressed upon our minds that virtue is not to be pursued us one of the 
means to fume; hat lame to be aceciitcd as the only recompcncc which 
mortals can bestow on viftue, to be accepted with complacence, but not 
souglit with eagerness. Simply to be remembered is no advantage; it is 
a privilege wliich satire as well as pimegyric can confer, arid_ is not more 
'enjoyed by 'Titus or Constantine than by Timocrean of llhodcs, r/ whom 
we only know from his epitaph, that he liad eaten many a meal, drank 
many a flagon,*und uttered m.my a reproach. Tl«c true satisfaction which 
is to be drawl] from the consciousness that we shall share the attention of 
future times must arise from tlic hope that with our name our virtues will 
he propagated, and that those whom wc cannot benefit in our lives, may 
receive instruction from our examples and incitement from our renown.”—* 
Rambler, No. 49. 
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13 pa«;3ing to a I)ett(‘r stat<*, -vvliile that body, whose vision is 
duller, does not see it? I, indeed, am transported with eager¬ 
ness to s<*e your flithors, whom I have reSj)eetcd and loved : 
nor in tniih is it those only T desire to nieft w'hom I myself 
have hnown; but those also of wdiom I have heard or read, 
and have myself written. Whither, indeed, as I ])roeeed, no 
one a'^surcdly should easily foree mo baek, nor, as they did 
■with Pidias, cook me again to youth. For if any god should 
grant me, that from tliis ju'riod of life 1 should become a 
child again and cry in the cradle, I should eariuistly refuse 
it :* nor in truth should I like, after having ijMui, as it were, 
my eoiir'^e, to be. called hack to the sl^arting-place. f from ilie 
goal. For what comfort has life ? What troubles lias it not, 
rather? But grant that it has; yet it a.'^surcdly lias (*ither 
satiety or limitation (of its pleasures). For T am not dis-* 
posed to lament the loss of life, which many men, and those 
learned men too, have often done; neither do I regret that !• 
have lived, since I liave lived in sueh a way that T con¬ 
ceive I was not horn in vain : and from this life J depart as 
IVom a temporary lodging, not as from a home. For nature 
has assigned it to us as an inn to sojourn in, not a place of 
habitation. Oil, glorious dity! wlieii T shall depart to that 
divine company and assemhlsigc of spirits, and (piit this 
troubled and iJolluted scene. Fori shall go not only to those 
great* men of ivhoni 1 have siiokcn before*, but also to my* 
friend Cato,J than w'hom never was better man born, nor 

* “ Tlioii"h 1 think no mjin could live well once, )>ut lie that cifuld live 
twice, yet, for in} own jiart 1 would not live over niy hours juust, or liogiii 
ngiiiii the thrca(l of my days ; not ui)«)n Cicero’s ground, because I have 
Ij\ed them well, ' iit f«»r fear 1 sJiotild Jive them worse. *1 find iny growing 
judgment daily instruct me Jafiv to he belter, but fny untamc«l atfcctions 
and confirmed vitiosity make me <^aily do worse. I find in my confirmed 
age the same sins I discovered in my youth ; I committed many then, 
because T was a child ; and because I commit lliem still, I am yet an 
infant; therefore 1 perceive a man may be twice a child before the days 
of dotage, and stand in need of Eson’s batli before threescore. ”—Si^ 
Thomas Browne’s llcligio Medici, ch. 42. * 

+ Ad’ carceres a ralrr: airccres or repayida^ from which the horses 
started. A line ciillcd ireia or calj; was drawn, to mark*the end of the 
course. • 

J This apostrophe has suggested to the greatest of modern pulpit ora¬ 
tors one of his most eloquent perorations. “ If,” says Robert Hall, “ tlic 
mere conception of the reunion of gpod men in a futuie state infused a 
momentary rapture into the mind (jf Tullyj if an airy speculation, for 
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more distinguislicd for pious affection ; whose body was 
burned by me, whereas, on tlie contrary, it was fitting that 
miue should be burned by him. Hut his soul not deserting 
me, but oft lookiAg back, no doubt d(;parted to those regions 
whither it saw that 1 myself was destined to come. Which, 
thougli a distress to me, I seemed patiently to endure: not that 
I bore it with indifference, but I comforted myself Avith the 
recollection tliat the separation and distance between us would 
not continue long. For these reasons, 0 Scipio (since you 
said that you with Lmliiis Avcrc accustomed to woiuler at this), 
old age is tolei’able to me, and not only not irksome, but even 
delightful. And if I ilni Avrorig in this, that I believe* the 
souls of men to be immortal, I Avillingly delude myself: nor 
<Io I desire that this mistake, in Avliieh I take pleasure;, should 
•bo Avrested from me as long as 1 live; but if I, wlien dead, 
shall have no consciousness, as some narroAv-minded pliiloso- 
.phers imagine, I do not fear lest d6ad pliilosophei’s sJiould 
ridicule this my delusion. Hut if Ave are net destin(*d to be 
immortal, yet it is a desirable thing for a mail to expire at 
his fit time. For, as nature prescribes a boundary to all other 
things, so docs she also to life. Noav old age is the consum¬ 
mation of lii’e, just as of a play; from the latigiie of Avhieh 
Ave ought to escajie, especially Avhen satiety is superadded. 
This is AAihat I had to say on the subject of old age; to Avhich 
^ay you arrive! that, after having experienced the V*nth 
of those statements Avliieh you liaA^e heai'd from me, you may 
be enabled to give them your approbation. 

there is reason to fear it had little hold on his convictions, could inspire 
him with such dcligjit, what may we be expected to feci who are assured 
«if such an event by tlip true sjiyings of Godt! How should we rcjuico in 
the prospect--the certainty, rather, of spending a blissful eternity with 
those whom wc loved on earth; of seeing them emerge from the ruins f>f 
the tomb, and the deeper fuins of the fall, not only uninjured, but retined 
aud perfected. What delight will it aftbrd to renew the sweet counsel we 
have taken together, to recount the toils of combat iuid the labour of the 
*.,ay, and to approach not the house but the throne of God in company, 
in order to join in the symphony of heavenly voices, and lose ourselves 
amidst the splendours and fruitions of the beatific vision.’'—Funeral Sermon 
for Dr. Byland. 



PARADOXES.. 


ADDKESSEP TO MAKCUS liRUTUg. 

I ifAVE often observed, O Brutus, tliat your uncle 
Cato, when he delivered his opinion in the senate, was 
accustomed to handle importai\t jioints of #philosophy, in¬ 
consistent with popular and forensift usafije ; but that yet, 
in s})eakinf!r, he managed them so that even these seemed 
to the pc'ople worthy of approbation ; which was so 
miicli the gi'eater excellency in him, than eitlau’ in you or* 
in me, because we are more conversant in tliat philosophy 
whi(!h has produced a*copiousness of expression, and Idm 
wliieh thos(i tilings arc propounded which do not widely 
diifer from the popular opinion. But f!5ato, in my opinion a 
(Complete Stoic, both holds those notions which certainly do 
not aiiprove themselves to the common people ; and belongs 
to that sect which aims at flo embellishments, and docs not 
spin out an argument, lie therefore succeeils in what he 
lias purposed, by certain pithy and, as it were, stimulating 
rjiioAions. 'l^iere is, however, nothing >so incredible that ii 
imiy not be made plausible by eloquence ; nothing so rough 
and uncultivated that it may not, in oratory, become brilliant 
and polished. * 

As I havi*. been accustomed to think thus, T have made a 
bolder attempt than he himself did of whorfl 1 am speaking. 
For Cato is accuslomecf to treat stoically^f magnanimity, of 
modesty, of death, and of all the glory of virtue, of tlie im¬ 
mortal gods, and of patriotism, with tht addition of tlic orna¬ 
ments of cloqutmcc. But I liave, for amusement, digested 
into common-places those topics which the Stoics scarce1|r 
jn-ovc in their retirement and in their schools. Such 
topics are termed, even by themselves, paradoxes, be¬ 
cause they are remarkable, and contrary to the opinion of 
all men. I have been desirous of trying whether they 
might not come into publicity, that is before the forum, and 
be 80 expressed as to be approved; or whether learned 
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expressions were one thing, and a popular mode of address 
another. 1 undertook tliis witli tlie more pleasure, because 
these very paradoxes, as they arc tei’incd, appear to me to 
be the most Socratic, and by far the most true. Accept 
therefore this liftlc work, composed during these sliorlcr 
nights, since that work of my longer watcliings appeared in 
your name. You will have here a specimen of the manner 
I have been accustomed to adopt when I accommoda((V tliost' 
things whicli in the schools are tmvned theses to our oratorical 
manner of speaking. I do not, however, expect that you 
will look upon yourself as indebted to me for this perform¬ 
ance, which is itot such^as to be placed, like the Mincrv a of 
Phidias, in a citadel, but still such as may appear to have 
issued from the same studio. 

PARADOX I. 

THAT VIRTUE IS THE ONLY GOOU. 

I AM apprehensive that this jmsition may seem to some 
among you to have been derived from the schools of the 
Stoics,* and not from my own sentiments. Yet 1 will tell 
you my real opinion, and that foo more brietly than so im¬ 
portant a matter reciuires to be discussed. By llei-cnles, 1 
never was one who reckoned among good and desirable 
things, treasures, inagniticent mansions, interest, powcj:^ or 

• The ethical doctrines of tl>e Stoics liavo attracted most attention, as 
exhibited in the lives of distinguished Greeks and Romans. To live 
according to nature was the basis of their ethical system ; but by tin’s it 
was not meant that a man should follow bis own particular nature ; he 
must make bis life confornial)le to the nature of the wliole t)f things. This 
princijdo is the forn'idation of all morality; and it follows that nioi.ility is 
connected with philosoyhy. To know Tliat fj our relation to the H’hole 
of things, is to know what we ought to be and to do.” Tliis fundamental 
principle of the Stoics is indisputable, but its application is not alwa\s 
easy, nor did they all agre. in their exposition of it. Some things were 
good, some bad, and some indifferent j the only good things were virtue, 
wisdom, justice, temperance, and the like. The truly wise man pos- 
gIIMscs all knowledge ; he is perfect and sufficient in himself; he despises 
all that subjects to its power the rest of mankind ; he feels piun, but he is 
not conquered by it. But the morality of the Stoijs, at least in the later 
periods, though it rested on a basis apparently so sound, permitte*! the 
wise man to do nearly everything that he liked. Such a system, it has 
been well observed, might do for the imaginary wise man of the Stoics ; 
hut it was not a system whose general, adoption was comiiatiblc with the 
existence of any actual society. 
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those plensiires to winch mankind are most chiefly addicted. 
For I liave observed, that those to whom tliese thinjrs 
abounded, still desired them most: for the. thirst of cupidity 
is never filled or satiated. They arc toynented not only 
with tlie lust of increasing, but with the fear of losing what 
thev liave. I own that I often look in ^ ain for the jjood 
sense of our ancestors, those most continent men, who 
allixed th<‘ appellation of good to those wn'ak, fle(iting, 
circumstances of wealth, ’l^^llen in truth and fact their senti¬ 
ments were the very reverse.*' CSin any bad man enjoy a 
good thing ? Oi-, is it possible for a man not to bti good, 
when he lives in the very abundiince of* good things ? 
And yet 'sve sec all those things so distributed that 
wicked men possess them, and that they are inauspicious 
to the good. Now let any man indulge his railh'ry, if he 
please.; but right reason will ever have more weight wdth 
mo than the opinion of the multitude. Nor shall I ever 
account a man, when he has lost his stock of cattle, or** 
furniture, to have lost his good things.# Nor shall J seldom 
speak in praise of Dias, who, if I mistake not, is reckoned 
among llie seven wise men. For W'lien the enemy took pos¬ 
session of Priene, his native country, and when the rest so 
managed their flight as to carry off with them their effects, 
on his being re.commended by a certain person to do the 
same, “Why,” answered he, “I do so, for I carry* with me 
all my possessions.” lie did not so much as esteem those* 
playthings of fortune*, whicli w<*. even term our blessings, to 
be his own.t But some one will ask, What then is»a real 
good ? Wliatever is done uprightly, honestly, and virtu¬ 
ously, is truly said to be done well; and whul^ver is upright, 
honest, and agreeiihhj 1p virtue, that alogie, as I Ihinli, is a 
good tiling. 

But these matters, when they are more loosely discussed, 

* I cannot call riches licttcr than tlie baggsige of virtue ; the llomnn 
word is better, “ impedimentafor as the baggage is to an army, so 
liches to virtue, it cannot be spared nor left behind, but it hindcreth the 
march; yea, and the care of it sometimes loscth or disturbotti the victory; 
of great riches there is .10 real use, except it be in the dfitribution ; the 
rest is but conceit.—Lord Bacon, Essay 34. • 

+ Ovid expresses the same idea in the following passage:— 

“ Et genus et pronvoB et qua; non fecimus ipsi 
Vix ea nostra voco. • 
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appear somewhat obscure; but those things which seemed 
to be discussed with more subtlety than is necessary in 
words, may be illustrated by the lives and actions of the 
greatest of men., I ask then of you, whether the men wlio 
left to us this empire, founded upon so noble a system, 
seem ever to have thought'of gratifying avarice by money; 
delight by delicacy; luxury by magnificence; or pleasure 
by feasting ?=!' Set before your eyes any one of our monarchs. 
Shall I begin with Romulus ? Or, after the state was free, 
with those who liberated it ? By what steps then did 
Romulus ascend to heaven ? By those which these people 
term good things ? Or by his exploits and his virtues ? 
What! are we to imagine, that the wooden or earthen dishes 
of Numa Pompilius were less acceptable to the immortal 
,gods, than the embossed plate of otlu'Ts ? I pass ov(t our 
other kings, for all of them, excepting Tarquin the Proud, 
were equally excellent. Should ai?y one ask, What <lid 
Brutus perform Avheii he delivered his country? Or, as 
to those who were the particij)ators of that design, Avhat Avas 
their aim, and the object of their pursuit ? LiA'cs there the 
man who can regard as their object, riclies, pleasure, or any¬ 
thing else than acting the i)art qf a great and a gallant man ? 
What motive impelled Cuius Mucins, Avithoiit the least ho])c 
of preservation, to attempt the death of Porsenna ? What 
impulse kept Codes to the bridge, singly opposed to the 
Avhole force of the enemy ? What power devoted the cider 
and the younger Decius, and impelled them against armed 
battalivjns of enemies ? What was the object of the continence 
of Caius Fabricius, or of the frugality of life of Manius 
Curiqs ? Whai were the motives of those two thunderbolts 
of the Punic war#» Publius and Ci*2iu3 Scipio, when they 
jiroposed Avith their own bodies to intercept the progress of 

• Horace develops the’Tjamc thought. Tn commending decision of cha¬ 
racter, he writes:— 

«. Hac arte Pojlux et vagus Hercules 

Enisus arces attigit igneas: 

, Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Furpureo bibit ore nectar. 

Hac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuse 
Vexere tigres indocili jugum 
Collo trahentes: hac Quirinus 
Martis equis Acheronta fiigit,—Cann. lib. iii. carm. 3. 
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the Cartliaginians ? AVhat did the elder, what did the younger 
Africanus propose ? What were the views of Cato, who lived 
between the times of both? What shall Iwsay of innumerable 
otiicr instances ; for we abound in exaiiipl#s drawn from our 
own history; can we think that they proposed any other 
object in life but what seemed gldrious and noble ? 

Now let the deriders of tliis sentiment and principle come 
forward; let even them take their choice, wlietherthey would 
rather rescmbhi tlie man wlfo is rich in marble palaces, adorned 
witli ivory, and shining with gold, in statues, in pictures, in 
embossed gold and silver plate, in the worknj^nship of Corin¬ 
thian biM'^s, or if they will resemble t^abricius, wlio had, and 
who wished to have, none of these things. And yet they are 
readily prevailed upon to admit that tliose tilings which are 
transferred, now hither, now thither, arc not to be ranked 
among good things, while at the same time they strongly 
maintain, and eagerly *disputc, that pleasure is the highcs|^ 
good ; a sentiment tliat to me seems to be that of a brute, 
rather than that of a man.* Shall yoif, endowed as you are 
by God or by nature, whom we may term the mother of all 

* That pleasure is man’s chiefegt jfood (because indeed it is the percep¬ 
tion of good that is properly pleasure), is an assertion most certainly true,"* 
though under the common acceptance of it not only false but odious: for, 
according to tliis, pleasure and sensuality pass for terms equwalent; and 
theicfure he that* takes it in tin's sense alters the subject of the discouiBij^ 
Sensuality is indeed a jiart, or rather one kind of pleasure, such an one as 
it is ; for pleasure in general is the consequent apprehension of a suitable 
object, suitably applied to a rightly disposed faculty ; and so mu^ be con¬ 
versant both about the faculties of the body and of the soul respectively; 
as being the result of the functions belonging to both. 

“Since Clod never created any faculty either in soul or body, but withal 
prejmred for it a suitable objicet, and that in order«to its gratification; can 
We think that religion was designed only for a contradiction to nature ? 
And, with the greatest and most irrational tyranny in the world, to tantalize 
and tic men up from enjoyment, in the midst^of all the opportunities of 
enjoyment? To place men with the furious affections of hunger and 
thirst in the very bosom of plenty, and then to tell them that the envy of 
Providence has sealed up everything that is suitable under the charactei«f 
unlawful ? For certainly, first to frame appetites fit to receive pleasure, 
and then to interdict t^cm with a “ touch not, taste not,*l can be nothing 
else than only* to give them occasion to devour and prey imon themselves, 
and so to keep men under the perpetual torment of an uimtisfied desire; 
a thing hugely contrary to the natural felicity of the creature, and conse¬ 
quently to the wisdom and goodness of the great Creator. There is no 
doubt but a man, while he resigns* himself up to the brutish guidance of 
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tilings, with a soul (tlian wliich there exists nothing more 
excellent and more divine), so degrade and prostrate yourself 
as to think there, \fi no difTcrenee hetween yourself and any 
quadruped ? Is \hcre any real good that does not make him 
who po,sscsses it a better man ?• For in proportion as every 
man has tlic greatest amouAt of excellence, he is also in tliat 
proportion most jjraiseworthy; nor is tliere any excellence 
on Avhieh the man who possesses it may not justly value 
himself. But what of these (puilitics resides in pleasure ? 
]3ocs it make a man better, oi* more praiseworthy ? Docs 
any man extol himself in boasting or self-reeomim'udation 
for having enjoyed pleasures ? Now if pleasure, which is 
defended by tlic advocacy of many, is not to be ranked 
among good things, and if the greater it is the more it 
dislodges the mind from its habitual and settled position;* 
surely to live well and happily, i.s nothing else than to live 
yirtuously and rightly, f • 

sense and appetite, has no,irolish at all for the spiritual, lefined (l(‘li;,;hts of 
a soul flarificd by grace and virtue. Tho pleasures of an angel can never 
be the pleasures of a hog. But this is the thing that we contend foi, that 
a man, having once advanced liimsclf to a state of superiority over the 
control of his inferior ajtpctites, finds an infinitely more solid and Mihlime 
' pleasure in the delights jiroper to his rcaSoii, than the same j)erson l\ad over 
conveyed to him by the bare ministry of liis senses.”—South’s Serjnons, 
Vol. I. Scriqon 1. 

* “All plejisurcs that affect the body must needs tveary, because they 
transport; and all transportation is a violence, and no \iolencc (“an lie 
lasting, but deterpnines upon the falling of tho spirits, which iire not able to 
keep up that height of motion that the pleasures of the sr iis(“.s raise tJicm 
to ; and Sbercforc, how inevitably does an immoderate laiigblei end in a 
sigh ? which is only nature’s recovering itself after a force done to it. But 
the religious pleasini^i of a n’cll-disposed mind moves gently, and tlieretoro 
constanfly; it docs not infect by rapture and ecstasy; but is like the plea¬ 
sure of health, which is still and sober, yet greater and stronger tJian those 
that call up the senses wit!) grosser and more affecting imi)res.sions. Cod 
has given no man a body as strong ns his appetites; hut has corrected the 
boundlessness of his volup^uoiu desires by stinting his strength and con¬ 
tracting his capacities.”—Ibid. 

fc t “And now, upon the rcsujt of all, I suppose that to exhort men to be 
religious is only in other words to exhort them to take their pleasure. A 
pleasure high, ra,*ional, and angelical; a pleasure, embnsed w'ith no ap])cn- 
dant sting, no consequent loathing, no remorses, or hitter '.lircwclls ; but 
such an one as,* being honey in the mouth, never turns to gall or gravel in 
the belly. A pleasure made for the soul, and the soul for that; suitable 
to its spirituality, and equal to all its Cfipacities. Such an one as grows 
fresher upon enjoyment, and though Vjontinually fed ui)on, yet is never 
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A MAX AVliO IS A’lIlTUOUS IS DESTITUTE OK,NO REQUISITE OF 

A IIA#!*!' LIFE. 

Nevek’, for iny part, did T irna‘;iiio Marcus Rcgiilus to 
Lave l)(K‘ii (listresseil, or uiiliappy, or wretclicd ; because bis 
iiiagiianimity was not tortured by tiic Cartliaginians ; nor 
was the w'ciglit of bis antliority ; nor w’as Ids honour ; nor 
WTis bis resolution ; nor was one of bis virtues ; nor, in 
sliort, did liis soul sutler tlieir tjuTnents, foi**a soul with the 
guard and retinue of so many virtues, never surely could be 
taken, tliougli bis body wtis made captive.* We have seen 

♦Icvourotl. A i^k'jibiirL* that a man may call as properly ]iis own as liis 
soul aiul Ills conscience ; neither liable to acciilent, nor exposed to injiiry.* 
It is the foretaste of hea\en, ami the earnest of etcniity. In a word, it is 
•such an one, as hoin" he^inf in "race pusses into glory, blessedness, 
nninortality, and those pleasures that ‘neither eye l)as.secn, nor ear heard, 
nor lias it entered into (lie lieart of jnan to conceive.’ ’’—Soutli’s Sermons, 
Vol. i. Sermon I. 

* ‘‘ The sect of ancient philosophers that boasted to have carried this 
necessary seienee to the hi-'liest jM'rfection were the Stoics, or scholars of 
/eno, whose wild enthusiastic virtije jireteiuled to an exemption from the 
sensibilities of iinenliglitened mortals, and wlio jiroclaiined theinselves cx-^ 
lilted, by the doelriucs of their sect, above the reach of those miseries which 
embitter life to the rest of the world. They therefore reiwovcd pain, 
jiove«t>, loss of ftiemls, exile, and violent death, from the catalogue of 
evils; and passed, in their liaughty style, a kind of irreversible decree, by 
whieli they foibadc them to he counted any longer among tlie objects of 
terror or anxiety, or to give any disturbance to the tranquillity of a ijise man. 

“ This edict was, [ think, not univcrsiilly observed ; for though one of the 
more resolute, ulu'u he was tortured by a violent disease, cried out that let 
pain harass him to it** utmost y'owor, it should never ftrec him to consider 
it as other tlian mditliTeut a'jd neutral; yet all h;(d not stubbornness to 
hold out against their senses ; for a weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to 
lm\e confessed, in the anguish t'f the gout, that he now found pain to bo 
an evil. • 

“ Jt may, liowevcr, be questioned, whether these philoso])hcrs can be very 
properly numbered among the teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an 
evil, there seems no instruction requisite liow»it may be borne ; and, thei^ 
fore, when they endeavour to arm their followers with arguments against it, 
tliey may be thought /o have given up their first position. But such 
inconsistencies lire to he expected from the greatest understandings, when 
they cnileavour to grow eminent by singularity, and employ their strength 
in cstahlisliiiig opinions opposite to nature. The controversy about the 
reality of external evils is now at an end. That life has many miseries, 
and that those miseries are, sometimes at least, equal to all the powers of 
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Cains Marius ; he, in my opinion, was in prosperity one of 
the happiest, and in adversity one of the gre.atest of men 
than which man c/m have no happier lot. Thou knowest 
not, foolish nunij, thou knowest not what power virtue 
possesses ; thou only usurpest*the name of virtue ; thou 
art a stranger to her inflacnce. No man who is wholly 
consistent within himself, and who reposes all his interests 
in himself alone, can he otherwise than completely happy.* 
But the man whose every hopo^ and sclicme, and design 
depends upon fortune, such a man can have no certainty 
can possess notliiug assured to him as destined to continue 
for a single day. If yon hate any such man in your powei', 
you may terrify him hy threats of death or exile ; but what¬ 
ever can happen to me in so ungrateful a country, will find 
|nc not only not opposing, but even not refusing it. To 
what purpose have I toiled? to what purpose have I acted ? 
or on what have my cares and mediations been •watchfully 
employed, if I have produced and arrived a^ no such result, 
as that neither the cutrages of fortune nor the injuries of 
enemies can shatter me. Do you threaten me with dcath,t 
which is separating me from mankind ? Or with exile. 


I 


Kirtitude, is nnw universally confessed ;*jind tlieroforc, it is useful to con¬ 
sider not only how we may escape them, but by what means those which 
either the aQcidcnts of affairs, or the infirmities of nature, must brin<' upon 
us, m.iy ho mitisjated jind lightened, and how wo may make those lioiirs 
Jess wrctelied, which the condition of our present existence*will not all<V to 
he very hiippy.”T—Dr. Johnson, Rambler, No. 32. 

* “ Tliere is nothing that CJin raise a man to that genercnis absoluteness of 
eimditioii^ as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend meanly ; but th.at 
vhicli gi\t's him that happiness within himself for which men depend u{)()n 
(iiliers. For surely^ need salute no great man’s threshold, sneak to none 
fif his fAcnds or servants, to speak a good word for me to my coiisi'ience. 
It is :i noble and .i sure defiance of a great mTilice, baekeil with a grtut in- 
terc.st, which yet ran have no advantage of a man, but from his own 
expectations of something that is withont himself. Hut if 1 can make my 
duty my delight; if 1 can*feast, and jjlease, and caress my mind, with the 
pleasures of worthy speculations or virtuous practices ; let greatness and 
Wfflicc vex and uhridgo mo, if,they can ; my pleasures are as free as my 
will, no more to bo controlled than my choice, or the unlimited range of 
my thoughts aiifj.my desires.”—South’s Sermons, Vol. L, Sermon 1. 

t To be understood us addressed to Anthony. Virgik has a simihix 
idea ;— ‘ 

“ Breve et irreparabile tempus, 

Omnibus est vitse, sed famam extendere fiietis 
Hoc virtutis opus.”—i'Eh. X. ver. 4G7—40‘9. 
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wliicli is removing me from the wicked ? Death is dreadful 
to the man whose all is extinguished with his life ; but not 
to him whose glory never can die. ^xilc is terrible to 
those who h.ave, as it were, a circumscribed habitation; but 
not to those who look upon the whole globe but as one city 
Troubh's and miseries oppress .thee who thinkest thyself 
li i])py and prosperous. Thy lusts torment thee, day and 
iiiglit tlioii art upon the rack ; for whom that wliicli tlioii 
possessest is not sufficient, and who art ever trembling lest even 
that should not continue ; the consciousness of thy misdeeds 
tortures thee; the terrors of the laws and the dread of justice 
ai)pal tlioe; look Avlierc thou Avilt, thy crimes, like so many 
furies, meet thy vicAV and suffer tlice not to breathe.* There¬ 
fore, as no man can be happy if he is wicked, foolisli, or indo¬ 
lent ; so 7i<j man can boAvrctclied, if he is virtuous, brave, anc] 
Avise. Glorious is tlic life of that man Avhosc vii-tues and 
practice arc praisewortliy; nor indeed ought that life to be 
escaped from Avliich is deserving of praise, though it raigI^^ 
Avell be if it Avere. a Avretclied one. Wc are therefore to look 
upon whatever is worthy of praise as at once happy, pros¬ 
perous, and desirable. 

* 

PAllADOX m. 


'I’ilAT ALL THKIISELVES EQUAL, AXD . 

GOOD 1>EEDS THE SAME. 

The matter it may l)e said is a trifle, but the crime is 
eiioritious; for crimes are not to be measured by the issue of 
(wents, hut from the bad uitcnlions of meipf The fact in 

* “ Though,” 8 . 1 } s South/in the sermon from * which we have seA'eral 
times quoted, “ comi>.nn_v may ropri(>vc .a man from his mehmcljoly, yet it 
cannot secure him from his conscience, nor fn m sometimes being alone. 
And what is all that a man enjoys from a Aveek's, a month’s, or a year’s 
coiiAcrse, comparable to Avhat he feels for one hour, Avhen his conscience 
shall take liim aside and rate him by himself,” ^ 

t The etln'cal principle of Cicero, so far from having been improved 
upon ij> modern times, sliows in favourable contrast bc^ilc that of the 
eminent ( hristian morilliftt, Valcy. “ The method,” he says, " of coming 
at the Avill of God, conceniing any action, by the light of nature, is to 
inquire into the tendency of that action to promote or diminish the general 
hu])[)inesH. 

So then actions are to be cstiiaated by their tendency. Whatever is 
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which the sin consists may be greater in one instance and 
less in anotlier, but guilt itself, in whatsoever light you be¬ 
hold it, is the same. A pilot oversets a ship laden with gold 
or one laden with straw: in valiu; there is some ditFerence, 
but in the ignorance of the pilot there is none. Your illicit 
desire lias fallen upon an obscure female. The mortification 
affects fcAver persons than if it had broken out in the case of 
some high born and noble virgin; nevertheless it has been 
guilty, if it be guilty to overstep vlic mark. When you have 
done this, a crime has been committed; nor does it matter 
in aggravation ^ of tlie fault how far you run afterwards; 


expedient, is ri^lit. It is the iitiliU (if smy moral rule alone which con- 
btitutes the oh]i>iation of it. I hit to all this there s('ems a plain objection, 

viz. that many action.-? are useful, which no man in his senses will allow to 
*he ii(;ht. There are occasions in which the hand of tlie .assassin would be 
very useful. The present jiosscssoi of some gieat estate enijiloys his in¬ 
fluence and fortune, to annoy, conupt, or pjjprcss, ail about him. llis 
“f'statc would devolve, 1)> liis deatli, to a ,sueees.sor of an opposite character. 
It is useful, therefore, to (Je.sjiateh .such a ene as .soon as possible out of the 
Wfiy; as the neif^hhourhood will exehan^'o thereby a jieniicioustyrant for a 
wise and Kcrierous benefactor. It niiglit be useful to rob a miser, and give 
tlie money to tbc poor j a.s the iuoii(‘\, uo doubt, would jiroduee more 
lyippi»o:s by being laid out in food and elolbing for half a do/eii disti eased 
*^’.amilie.s than lij continuing loclyd ii)) ib a miser's chest. Tt may be useful 
to get po.sses.sioii of a place, a piece of preferment, or of a .seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, by bribery or false sweaiing : as by means of tliem we may serve 
the public more effectually thaw in our private station. What then shall 
jvc Kiy ? ^lii.st we admit tlie.se aelions to be right, whieli would Be to 
justily assassination, plunder, and iierjurv ; or must we give up our princi¬ 
ple, that the criterion of light is utiliiy > It is not hccessary to do either. 
The true* answer is this ; that these actions, after all, are not useliil, and' ' 
for that reason, and that alone, aie not right. To see tins jioint peifcetly, 
it must lie ol).served that the bad conseiiuenees of actions are twolold, par- 
ycaeraf. The particular bad consc(|iience of an action, is the 
mischief which that sinifle action directly and \hunediately occasions. The 
general bad conse(]iience is, the liolation of sonic necessary or useful 
general rule. Thus, the particular bad consecjucnce of the assassination 
above deiscribed, is the fright and pain which the deceased underwent ; the 
loss he huftered of life, which is as \uliiab!e ton bad man as to a good*one 
c^more so ; the prejudice ami alHicti.-n, of whicli his death was the occa¬ 
sion, to his family, friends, and dcpcnd.ints. The general bad eonsc(|uencc 
is the violation of this necessary gen-lal rule, that no man be put to death 
for his crimes but by public authorii\. Altlmugli, lHeicfore,.sueIi an action 
have no particular bad conseriuences, or gie.iter paiticiilar good- conse¬ 
quences, yet it is not useful, by reastm of the general consequence, which 
is of more imiiortance, and which is m,:/’-.M oral and Political Philo- 
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certainly it is not lawful for any one to commit sin, and that 
wlii<!li is unlawful is limited hy this sole condition, that it 
is shown to be wrong. If this guilt can. neither be i||ade 
greater n,')r less (because, if the tiling was unlawful, therein 
sin was committed), then the vicious acts which spring out 
of that which is ever one and the same must necessarily be 
(‘(jual. Now if virtues are equal amongst themselves, it 
must necessarily follow that vices are so likc^vise; and it is 
most easy to be perceived tliat a man cannot be better tlian 
good, more temperate than tempi'rate, braver than brave, 
nor wiser than wise. Will any man call a* person honest, 
who, having a deposit of ten poundfs of gold made to him 
without any Avitness, so that he might take advantage of it 
Avith impunity, shall restore it, ami yet should not do the 
same in the case of ten thousand pounds?'^ Can a man be. 
accouut(‘d temperate Avho cheeks one inordinate passion and 
gives a loose to anotherf Virtue is uniform, conformable t(i 
reason, and of unvarying consistency; nothing can be added 
to it lliat can make it more than vii’lue; nothing can be 
taken ft-om it, and the name of A'irtuc be left. Jf good offices 
are done A\ ith an .upright intention, nothing can be more 
upriglit than upright is; and therefore it is impossible that^ 
any tiling should be better than Avhat is good. It there¬ 
fore folloAvs that all auccs are equal; for the obliquities of 
the jniml are ^iroperly termed A'iees. Noav Ave may infer,, 
that as all Airtues are equal, therefore all good actions, Avhen 
they spring from virtues, ought to be equal likcAAdsc; and 
therefore it necessarily folloAvs, that evil actions, spi^nging 
from vices, should be also equal. 

You borroAV, says one, tliese vicAVS from philosophers. I 
was afraid you Avould liftvc told me that 4 borroAA^ed it from 
panders. But Socrates reasoned in the manner you do.— 
By Hercules, you say Avell; for it is recorded that he was a 
learned and a wise person. Meanwhile as aa'c are contending, 
not AAuth blows, but with words, I^ask you whether goqd 
men should inquire Avhat was the ’opinion of porters and 
labourers, or that of the wisest of mankind ? l^spccially too 

* The reader will probably be reminded by this passage "of the words of 
the Great Teacher: He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also ill much. And he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in much.** 
—Luke, chap. xvi. 10. 

T 
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as no truer sentiment Ilian this can be found, nor one more 
conducive to the interests of liuinan life. For what influence 
is there which c;m more deter men from the commission of 
evfty kind of cv;il, than if they become sensible that there arc 
no degrees in sin ? Tliat the crime is the same, whether they 
offer ^iol(Mlee to private pci’sons or to magistrates. 'I’liat in 
whatever lamilies they have gratified tlicir illicit desire, the 
turpitude of their lust is the same. 

]hit some one will say, Avliat tiien ? does it make no differ¬ 
ence, whether a man murders his father or his slave? If 
you instance, these acts abstractedly, it is diificult to decide 
of wliat (puilily they a^e. If to deprive a parent of life is in 
itself a most Jieinous criin(‘, the {Saguntines were then parri¬ 
cides, because they chose, tliat their jiarents should die as 
freemen rather tliaii li\(! as slaves. Tims a case may liappcn 
in which there may bt; no guilt in depriving a parent of lile, 
and very often we cannot without guilt put a slave to death. 
The circumstances llierelbrcj attending this ease, and not ilie 
nature of the tiling, occasion the distinction; these cireiun- 
stanccs as they lean to either case, tliat case becomes the 
more favourable; hut if they appertain alike to both, the 
acts are then (“.fjual. There is <his diflerence—that in killing 
a slave, il*Avrong is done, it is a single sin that is committe.d; 
but many are involved in taking tJic life of a father. TIic 
object of violence is the man who begat you, the man who 
fed yon, the man who brought you uj), tlie man who gave 
your position in your home, your family, and the state, '.riiis 
olfcnCrti is greater by reason of the number of sins (involved 
in it), and is deserving of a proportionately greater punish¬ 
ment. But indife we arc not to consider wliat should be tlie 
punishment of eael: offence, but wJiat.is the rule of right to each 
Individual. We are to consider everything that is not be¬ 
coming as wicked, and everything which is unlawful as 
heinous. What! even in the most trifling matters ? To be 


sure; for if we arc unable to regulate the course of events, 
*yet we may place a bound lo our passions. If a player 
dances ever so little out of time, if a verse is pronounced by 
him longer or shorter by a single syllable than it oiight to 
be, he is hooted and hissed off the stage. And shall you, who 
ought to be better regulated than any gesture, and more regu¬ 
lar than any verse shall you be found faulty even in a syllable 
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of conduct? I overlook the triflinj; faults of a poet; but 
shall I approve my fellow citizen’s life while he is counlin 
liis misdeeds with his fingers ? 1C .some of the.se are trifling, 
how can it he regarded as more venial when whatever wron 
is coinmitted, is committed to the violation of rca.soii and 
ordei* ? Now, if reason and ordev are violated, notliing can 
be added by which the ofience can seem to be aggravated. 


PAKADOX IV. 

THAT i:VERY POOL IS A MADMAN, 

I wii.n now convict yon,f by infallible considerations, 
]iot as a fool, as 1 have often done, nor as a villain, as I 
always do, but as insane and mad. Could the mind of 
the wise man, fortified a.s wilh walls by dej)th of coiinsfii,* 
by patient endurance r#f human ills, by contempt of for¬ 
tune ; in .short, by all the virtues—a mind that could nof' 
be expelled out of this (ronnnunity—shall such a mind be 
overpowered and Pakcii by storm ? For what do we call 
a community? Surely, not every assembly of thieves and 
railians ? Is it then the ^entire rtibble of outlaws and 
robbers assembled in »)ne place ? No; you will doubtless* 
reply. Idien this was no community when its laws had no 
force; when its courts of justice Avere j^rostrated; Vhen the 
custom of the country liad fallen into contempt; Avhen, tin? 
magistj’ates having been driven away by tlie sword, there Avas 
not even the name of a senate in the state. Could thjfct gang 
of rullians, that assembly of villains Avhich you headed in the 
forum, could those remains of Catiline’s frsjntic consj)iracy, 
diverted to your mad t\nd guilty schcmc.<^ be termed if com¬ 
munity ? 1 could not thm-efore be expelled from a commu¬ 

nity, because no such then existed. I Avas summoned back 
to a community Avhen there Avas a conshl in the state, Avhich 

• The reference here is to beating time to the quantity of syllables in a 
verse, and the term breviora, which is here rtftidcrcd by tlie word “ trifling’ 
indicates the short syllables in the metre. 

+ This paradox takes for its illustration the life of Pablius Clodius, a 
Roman soldier*of noble birth, but infamous for the corruption of his morals. 
He was ultimately slain by the retinue of Milo, in a rencontre Avliich took 
place between the two as Milo was journeying towards Luiiuvium, lus native 
place, and Clodius was on bis way ty Rome. 

T 2 
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at the former time there was not; when there was a senate, 
which then had ceased to exist; wlien the voice of the people 
was free ; and when laws and equity, those bonds of a com¬ 
munity, Iiad bcci? restored. 

But see liow much I despised the shafts of your villany. 
That you aimed your villanous wrongs at me, T was always 
aware; but that tlicy reached me, I never thought. It is 
true, you niiglit think that somewhat belonging to me was 
tumbling down or consuming, wlJbn you were demolishing my 
walls, and applying your detestable torches to the roofs of my 
houses. But neither 1 nor any man can call that our own 
which can be taken away, plundered, or lost, (lould you have 
robbed me of my godlike constancy of mind, of my applica¬ 
tion, of my vigilance, and of lhos(i measures through which, 

* to your confusion, tin* nqmhlic now exists; could you have 
abolished the eternal memory of this lasting service; far more, 
•had you robbed me of that soul fivnn which these designs 
emanated; then, indeed, I should have confessed that T liad 
received an injury.’ But as you neither did nor could do 
this, your })erscculion rendered my return glorious, but not 
my departure iniscn-able. I, therefore, was always a citizen 
of Boine, 'but especially at the ^inie wh(‘n tlie senate charged 
foreign nations with my preservation as the best of her citizens. 
As to you, you are at this time no citizen, unless the same 

• person can be at once a citizen and an enemy. Can you 
distinguish a citizen from an enemy by the accidents of 
nature and place, and not by his affections and actions ? 
You have per])etrated a massacuv in the forum, and occupied 
the temples with bands of armed rullians; you have set on 
fire the templet of the gods and the houses of private citizens. 
If you arc a citiztfii, in what sense was Spartacus an enemy ? 
Can you be a citizen, through whom, for a time, the state had 
no existence ? Am] do you apply to me your own designa¬ 
tion, when all mankind thought that on my departure Rome 

^jherself was gone into exile ? Thou most frantic of all mad¬ 
men, wilt thou never look around thee ? Wilt thou never con¬ 
sider what thou sayest, or what thou doest ? Dost thou not 
know that /^xile is the penalty of guilt: ’but that the journey 
I set out upon was undertaken by me in consequence of the 
most illustrious exploits performed by me ? All the crimi¬ 
nals, all the profligates, of i/hom you avow yourself the 
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leader, and on wlioni our laws pronounce the sentence of 
baiiislinient, are exiles, even tliou^h they liave, not changed 
tlieir locality. At the time, wlien all ouiHaws doom thee to 
banishmeni, wilt thou not be an exile ? k not the man an 
enemy, who carries about him oirensive weapons ? A cut¬ 
throat belongin" to you was taken near the s«mate-house. 
WIio has murdered a man ? You have, murdered many. 
Who is an incendiary? You ; for Avilh 3 'our <;wn hand 3^011 
set fire to the temple of the. nymphs. Who violated the temples ? 
Y’'oii [litc.hed your cami) iu the forum, lint Avhat do I talk 
of Avi'll-kmnvu laws, all which doom you to^exile; for j'our 
most intimate fricaid carried througlf a bill Avith reference 
to 3 'ou, by Avliicli 3 'ou Avere coridemned to be. banished, if it 
Avas fouml that you had presented Aourself at the mysteries 
of the. goddess Bona ; and you are ('.veil aceustomed to boast* 
that you did so.* As therefore j'ou Iuia'^o, by so many laAvs 
been doomed to banishment, hoAv is it tliat you do not shi’inl(ii • 
from the designation of exile ? You^sayyou arc still at 
Koine, and that^'ou Avere present at the mj'steries too : but a 
man Avill not be fi'ee of the. place Avhere, he may be, if he ean- 
lujt be tlieve Avith the sanction of the laws. 


PARADOX V. 


THAT THE AV*SE MAX ALoXE IS FREE, 

FOOL IS A SLAVE. 


AND THAT EVERY' 


Here let a gcneralf be ci'kbralcd, or h't him lie honoured 
Avitli that titl(?. or let him bc^thought AA'orthy of it. lint 
liOAV or over a\ hat free m.iii Avdll he excrcSse eontroU avIio 
cannot command his ofim passions ?J L(?t him iu the lirst 

* ‘‘ Among other offences Clodius is Siiid to have violateil tlic mysteries 
t)f the JJona Di.i by penetrating into the hoiAe of Caesar during their 
celebration, disguised in female attire. He was led to the commission of 
this act by a guilty attachment to Pompeia, Caesar's wife. Being tried 
this impiety, he managed to escape by bribing the judges.”—Anthoivs 
Cieero : Historical Index. 

t Supposed to refer to Marcus Antonius. * 

^ On this prfnciplc Laetantius denies that Hercules wassa man of real 
countge, because he was unable to vanquish his own passions ; for, says lie, 
that man who overcomes a lion is not to be considered more bra\e than he 
who quells hi.s own anger, that ragiiig monster that resides within himself; 
nor the man who lays low the most rapacious winged creatures, than he 
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place bridle his lusts, kit him despise pleasures, let liini 
subdue Jirigei', let ^ him get the better ol* avarice, let him 
expunge the other stains on his character, and then when 
he himself is no longer in subjection to 4lisgrace and de¬ 
gradation, the most savage tyrants, let him then, T say, 
begin to command others.* Hut while he is subservient 
to these, not only is he not to be regarded as a general, 
but lie is by no means to be considered as even a free 
man. This is nobly laid down by the most learned imuj, 
whose authority I should not make use of were 1 now 
addressing myself to a> sernbly of rustics. Hut as i 
speak to the wisest men, to Avhom these things are not new, 
why should I falsely pretend that all the application I ha\ e 

Vho restrains his own craving desires; nor the man who conquers the w’arliKe 
amazon, than he who subjugates his Just,—that victorious foe of modesty 
,!yid reputation ; nor the man who casts out tlfe filtli from a stable, than he 
who has exjielled llio vices from Ins heart, wliich arc the more deslructivo, 
inasmuch as evils that am internal and part of oursclvis, arc worse tliiin 
those wliich may be shunned and avoided. 

* “ Rest not in an ovation, but a triumph over tliy passions. Let anger 
walk hanging down the head, let malice go manacled, and envy fettered 
after thee. Rehold within thee the Ion«j,lraiii of thy trophies, not without 
*iJicc. !Makc the quarrelling Lapithytes sloeii, and Centaurs within lie 
quiet. Chain up the unruly legion of thy breast. Lead thine own capti¬ 
vity captivcj'and be Cresar within thyself.”--Sir 'J’honuis Rrown’s Christian 
orals. Part I. chap. 2. , 

> “ Jte not,’’ says the same author, “ a Herculcus fiireus abroail, and a poltroon 

within thyself. To chase our enemies out of the field, and be led cajitiie 
by onr vjoes ; to beat down our foes, and fall down to our concupiNCences ; 
are solecisms in moral schools, and no laurel attends thereon. To well 
manage our affections, and wild horses of Plato, are the highest eircciiscs; 
and tiie noblest digi’adiation is in the'theatre of ourselves ; for therein our 
inward antagonists, not pnly like common glaiyators, with ordinary wcujions 
and downright blows make at us, but also like retiary and laqueary com¬ 
batants with nets, frauds, and entanglements fall upon us. Weapons for 
such combats arc not to bq forged at Lipara ; Vulcan’s art doth nothing in 
this internal militia ; wherein not the armour of Achilles, but the armature 
of St. Paul, gives the glorious day, and triumphs, not leading up into 
cil/iitols, but up into the highest heavens. And, therefore, wliile so many 
think it the only valour to command and master others, study thou the 
dominion of thyfelf, and quiet thine own commotions. Let right reason be 
thy Lycurgus, and lift up tby band unto the law of it; movo by the intelli¬ 
gences of the superior fticultics, not by the rapt of passion, nor merely by 
that of temper and constitution. They who are merely carried on by the 
wheel of such inclinations, without the hand and guidance of sovereign 
reason, me hut the automatons pari ofVnaiikind, rather lived than living, or 
at least underliviiig themselves.”—Ibid, cliiip. 24. 
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hostowccl upon tliis study has been lost ? It has hocn said, 
then, by the most learned men, tliat none hut the Avisc man 
is free. l'’or AA’hat is liberty? The poAvor of liA'ing as yon 
]>leas(‘. Wlio, then, is he avIio Iiam's as lu^ ])leases, but the 
man surely who I’oIIoaa's ri'^hteousness, Avho rejoices in fid- 
linin'^ liis duty, and AAdiose palli of life has been Avell 
eoiisid'Ted ami preeoncm'Led; the man AAdio obeys the 
laws of his country, not out of dread, but jiays them re¬ 
spect and ri'verence, because lie tlnidvs tliat course llie most 
salutary ; Avho n<‘it!ier does nor thinks anythiiiij^ otherAvise 
than cheerfully and fn'cly ; llu; man, all avIuisi' designs and 
all the actions he pi’ribrms ari';e,*lVoirt and an^ terminated in 
his proper self the man Avho is SAvayed by notldng so 
much as by his own inclination and judgment; the man 
Avlio is master of fortune herself, Avhose influence is said to« 
be sovereign, agreeably to Avhat the. sage poet says, “the 
fortune of every man i»*moulded by his character.To thii , 


* Tlirit is, Ills iiinlcTstamliiij^, as distitift from l^is ])ash!oiis. 

+ “ The regulation of every man’s plan,” says dolin Foster, in his cele- 
hr.iteil E'isay on Decision of Chauicter, “ iiui'.t greatly tlepenil uiion the 
course of events, vvliich come in an order not to l)e foreseen or prevented. 
Hut ill accommodating tlie plans of conduct to the tiainof eveij,ts, the diflcr- 
ence hetween two men may lie no iCss than th.il, in the one instance, tin* 
man is subservient to the events, and in the other the events are made 
subservient to the man. Some men seem to have been taken,along by n 
succession of events, and as it were handeil forw.ird in helpless passiveness 
froni^u* to am itlfer ; 1 laving no determiaed principle in their own ehnnie* 
tors by which they could constrain those events to serve a design formed 
antecedently to them, or apparently in defiance of them. The events 
seized them as .'i neutral material, not they the eventr. (Jthers, advancing 
through life with an internal, invincible determination, have seemed to make 
the train of cirenmstanees, whatever they were, coiuluyjp as much to their 
chief design as iJ tliey had, by ‘ome directing interposition, been IfToiight 
aljout on purpose. It is uonuerfal how even the casualties of life seem to 
]) 0 w to a spirit that will not bow to them, and vield to subserve a design 
■which they may in their first appari;nt tendency threaten to frustrate.” 

Shakspearc dcvolojis a similar idea in the following passage :— 


“ jMen at some times are masters of their fate; 

The fault, dear lirutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

Julius Ciesar. 

And a far earlier, and searcidy less skilful anatomist of hinj^ian nature thus 
apostrophizes the imaginary goddess: 

Nullum numcn habes, si ait prudentia ; nos te. 

Nos faeimus, Fortuna, deam, coelorpu; locamus.” 

Juvenal, Sat. v. 3C.9, 3CC. 
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wisfi man alone it happens, that he does nothing against his 
will, nothing witli pain, notliing by coercion. It would, it is 
true, require a large discourse to prove that this is so, but it 
is a briefly states?, and admitted principle, that no man but 
he who is thus constituted can be free. All wicked men 
therefore; are slaves, and this is not so surprising and in¬ 
credible in fact as it is in words. For they are not slaves in 
the sense those bondmen are who arc the properties of their 
masters by purchase, or by any Ifiw of the state; but if obe¬ 
dience to a disordered, abject mind, destitute of self-control 
be slavery (and« such it is-”), who can deny that all the dis¬ 
honest, all the covetous/ in short, all the Avicked, are slaves ? 

Can I call the man free Avhom a Avoman governs, to whom 
she t gives laAvs, lays down directions, orders and forbids 
what to lier seems lit; while he can deny and dai-e refuse 
nothing that she commandsDoes she ask? IfemustgWe. 

to 

» * 

Lord Bacon also Ranctions the same proposition witli liis unvarying wisdom. 
** It cannot be denied but ‘outward accidents conduce much to fortune ; 
favour, opportunity, death of others, occasion fitting virtue, but chiefly, the 
mould of a man's fortune is in his own hanfls: * P'aber quisque fortumc aiia:,’ 
saith the poet, and the most frequent of external causes is, that the ft>lly of 
^^'ne man is the fortune of another ; for vo man prospers so sudilcidy as by 
others’ errors. * Serpens nisi serpentem comederit non fit draco.’ Overt 
and apparent virtues bring forth praise ; but there be secret and hidden 
virtues that'bring forth fortune ; certain deliveries of a man’s self, which 
l»‘ive no name. The Spanish name, ' disemholtura,’ j artly cx])rc seth 
' these Avhen there b<\nut stonds nor restiveness in a man’s nature, but that 
the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune; for so Livy 
(after hq^ had described Cato Major in these words, ‘In illo viro, tantum 
robiir corporis et animi fuit, iit quocun<iue loco natus esset, fortunain sibi 
fiictuTus viderctur,’) folletb upon that that he had, ‘ vcrsiitile ingenium 
therefore, if a mi-in lUok sharply and .attentively, he shall see fortune ; for 
though she be blind, ye^she is not invisible. cThe way of fortune is like 
the milky way in the sky ; which is a meeting, or a knot, of a number of 
small stars, not seen asunder, but giving light together ; so arc there a 
number of little and scarce discerned virtues, or rather faculties <aud customs, 
that make men fortunate.” 

* The Apostle Paul lays down the same principle:—“ Know ye not 
tUTlt to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye arc to 
whom yc obey, whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteous¬ 
ness —Epist. Bom., chap. 6, ver. 16. 

t The reference is to Antony’} amorous subserviency to CIeopatra.F 
t ** If Adam in the stiite of perfection, and Solomon the son of David, 
God’s chosen servant, and himself a man endued with the greatest wisdom, 
did both of them disobey their Creator^by the persuasion, and for the love 
they bare to a woman, it is not so wonderful os lamentable, that other 
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Does slie call ? He must come. Does she order him off? He 
must vanisli. Does she tlireaten ? He must tremble. For my 
part, I call such a fellow, though he may have been born in 
the noblest family, not only a slave, but a juost abject slave. 
And as in a large liousehold, some slaves look upon them¬ 
selves as more genteel than others, such as porters or 
gjirdeners, yet still they are slaves; in like manner, they who 
arc inordinately fond of statues, of ])ictures, of embossed 
plate, of works in Corinthian brass, or magnificent palaces, 
are (*qiially fools with the others. “ Nay, but (say they) we 
arc the most eminent men of the state.” N;iy! you are not 
superior to your fellow slaves, lint •as in a household, they 
who handle the furniture, brush it, anoint their masters, 
who sweej), and water, do not occupy the highest rank 
of servitude; in like manner they "who have abandoned 
themselves to their passions for these things, occupy nearly 
the lowest grade of slavery itself. ^ 

Hut you say, I have ha<l the <Iirection of important wars, 
r have presided over great empires arid provinces. Then 
carry about you a soul worthy of praise. A painting of 
Kell ion, or some statue of Folyclotus, holds you bereft of 

• . * m 

n>en in succeeding ages have been allured to so many inconvenient ana 

wicked practices by the persuasion of tlieir Avives or other beloved darlings, 
who cover over and shadow many malicious i)urposo8 with a* counterfeit 
passmn of diasiraplating sorrow and unquietness.’'—Sir Walter Ibileigh. « 
It is a most miserable slavery to submit to what you disapiirove, and 
give up a truth, for no other reason but that you had not fortitude to sup¬ 
port you in asserting it. A man has enough to do to conquer.hia own 
unreasonable wishes and desires; but he does that in vain, if he nas those 
of another to gratify. Hut in a'I eoncessions of this kind, a man should 
consider wliethei the present he jii.ikPs flows from ]iisa>wn love, or the im¬ 
portunity of his beloved. Jf from the latter, he i| her slave ; if from tho 
former, her friend. We laugh it off, anil do not w'eigh this subjection to 
women with that seriousness which so imftortnnt a circumstance deserves. 
Why was couriigc given to a man, if liis wile’s fej^fs are to fru'^trate it .5* When 
this is once indulged, you arc no longer her guardian and protector, as yea 
were designed by nature; but in compliaiiec to her weaknesses, you have 
disabled j ourself fiom avoiding the misfortunes into which they will Iflid 
you both, and you are to see the hour in which you are to be reproached 
hy herself. It is indeed the most dilHcuIt miistery.ovcr «urselves to resist 
the grief of bar who charms us, but the old argument, that ‘you do not 
love me if you deny me this,’ which first was used to ^tain a tnfle, by 
habitual success will oblige the unhappy man who gives way to it, to resign 
the cause even of his country and his honour.”—Addison. Spectator, No. 
olO. 
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your senses: I sluill not mention from Avliom you took it, or 
by what means you possess it: hut wJien 1 see you starins^, 
pjaping, anil uttering eri<*s, 1 look upon yon to he tlic slave of 
all tliese follies. Xuu ask mi*, “ Are not lliese, then, elegant 
amusements?” Tliey are: for I too have a eultivati'd eye; 
but I beseech you, let these eleganees be so regar<led as 
the playthings of boys, and not as the shackles of men. 
What think you then? Tf Lucius jMumniius, after he had 
expressed his contempt for all CoPinih, had seen one of tliese 
men examining most eagerly a Corinthian vase, whether 
would he have Rooked ujion him as an excellent citizen, or 
a busy appraiser? If'Manins Cnrius, or some of thosi^ 
Ttomans who in their villas and their houses had nothing 
that was costly, nothing besides themselves that was orna¬ 
mental, should come to lili! again, and see one who had re¬ 
ceived the highest honours from the people, taking out of 
hjs tank his mullets or his carp, thtai handling them, and 
boasting of the abundance of his lampreys, would not the 
old Jloman think that such a man was so very a slave, that he 
was not even ht for a very high employment in a household ? 
Is the slavery of those men doiditful, who from their greedi- 
jjess for wealth spurn no conditic>u of the hardest servitude? 
To -what meanness of slavery will not the hope of succeed¬ 
ing to an ^estate make a man stoop?* What gesture of 
t^\e childless rich old fellow does he not observe? JTe 
»frames his words to his inclination ; he docs -wliatevcr is 
commanded him ; lie courts him, he sits by him, he makes 
him pil'sents. What of these is the part of a free man? 
What, indeed, is not the mark of an abject slave ? 

W(iy ! how hard a mistress is that passion wdiich seems 
to be more characteristic of liberty, 1 mean that for public 
ju’cfcrment, for empire, for provinces ; how imperious! how 
irresistible ! It forced the men who thought themselves the, 
greatest men in Home to be slaves to Ccthegus, a person 
no^t the most respectable, to send him presents, to wuiit upon 

• ** "Riches gotten by service, though it be of the h“st rise, yet when tliey 
arc gotten by flattery, feeding humours, and other servile conditions, they 
may bo placed amongst the worst. As for fishing for testaments and exc- 
cutorshi]>s, (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, Testamenta ct orbos tamquam inda- 
gino capi,) it is yet worse, by how much men submit themselves to inojiner 
persons than in service.'’—Lord Bacon, Essay 34, 
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liiin at nights at liis lioiisc, to turn suitors, nay, supplicants 
to him. Tf this is to bo regarded as freedom, -svliat is 
s]a\ery? Ihit wliat shall I say when* the sway of the 
]»assii»ns i^ over, and when fi*ar, anotlier tyrant, sjn’iTigs out 
oftlu; eonseiousness of tlieir misdeeds ? What a Jiard, wliat 
a wretelied servitude; is tliat, when tliey must be slav'-e's to 
eliatteriug l)oys ; wIkmi all wlio seem to know any thing 
agaiu'-t tJiem are fi'ared as tlieir masters. As to their Judge*, 
how poweri’ul is his sway oVe*r them, with what terrors eloe-s 
he* aflliet the guilty. And is neit all fear a slave'ry ? What 
then is tlu' m(*aning of lliat mor^* e'leiepieaiL than wise spee*ch 
ehilivered by the ae'e;e)mp1ished oratoi* Crassus ? Snaterh us 
from slave'ry.” What slavery eaiuld happ<*ii te> so illustrious 
jind noble*, a man ? Every terror of a Ave-ak, a me;an, anel a elas- 
tarelly soul is slavery. He geies em—“ Sufh'r us not to b« 
the slave's of any (you yerhap^ imagine that he is irnw abeAit 
to asse'i’t his liberty. Kot at all, fe»rA\diat eloe*s he*. aeUl ?)—but, 
eifyou all, to Avhemi wo are abh* anel bound tei be subservient.” 
Tie elcsires neit to be* free, but te) e;]iange‘ his maste*i*. Now 
we Avhose semis ai*e lofty, e'xalled, anel ejitrene-he'd in virtue, 
nenther can neu* emgh( lei be* slave's. Say that you can be a 
slave*, since* indee'd you eanf but say not that yeirt are; bouiW 
to be one, few ii" man is bouml to any service*, unless it is 
elisgr.ace*ful not to render it. lint enough of this.* Noav let 
thi.‘^nian con.'-hle;!* if lie* can he* a gen(;ral, Avlujii reason ami 
truth must convince*, him that he is not so inueli as a * 
freeman. 


PARAh)OX VI. 

• • 

THAT rilE AVI.sV: 31 AX ALONE IS RICH. 

AVhat me.ins this unbecoming o.skmtation in making 
mention of yeiiir mone*y ?* Y'ou are the only rich man! Im¬ 
mortal gods ! ought I not to rejoiep. that 1 liave* heard sjjid 
learned something ? You the only rich man ! What if you 
are not rich at all ? What if you even are a he'ggar ? For 
whom are we to understand to be a rich maw ? To Avhat 
kind of a man do we apply the term ? To the man, as I sup¬ 
pose, whose possessions are such that he may be well con- 

* This piiraelox is addressed to Marcus Crassus. 
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tented to live libenilly, wlio lia-? no desire, no hankering 
after, no wish for more. It is your own mind, and not the 
talk of otliers, nor.your possessions, tliat must ])ronounce 
you to he ridi; fo^: it ought to tliink that notliing is want¬ 
ing to it, and care for nothing beyond. Is it satiated, or 
even contented witli your money ? I admit that you are 
rich ; but if for tlie greed of money you think no source of 
profit disgraceful (though your order cannot make any 
» honest profits), if you every day* are cheating, deceiving, 
craving, jobbing, poaching, and ])ilf(',ring ; if you rob tlie 
allies and plunde;' the treasury ; if you are for ever longing 
for the bequests of friends, 'or not even waiting for tJiem, 
but forging them yourself, are such practices tlu*, indications 
of a rich or a needy man ? It is the mind, and not the 
cpfTers of a man, that is to be accounted riirli. For though 
tha latter be full, Avhen I see yourself eiiqity, I shall not 
think you rich ; because men measure the amount of riches 
by that which is sullicient for each individual. Il.as a man 
a daughter? tlien lie has need of money. Hut lie has two, 
then he ought to have a greater fortune ; he has more, then 
he ought to have more fortune still; and if, as we arc told 
oj Danaus, he has fifty daughtersj so many fortunes require 
a great estate. For, as I said before, the degree of wealth 
is depcnd^,nt on how much each individual has need of. He 
tljorefore who has not a great many daughte^^y, but injju- 
•Jiierable passions, which are enough to consume a very great 
estate in a very short time, how can I call such a man rich, 
when hfc himself is conscious that he is poor ? ]Many have 
heard you say, that no man is rich who cannot with liis in¬ 
come maintain ai*. army ; a thii'ig which the people of Home 
some time ago, witl^their so great revenues, could scarcely 
do. Therefore, according to your maxim, you never can be 
rich, until so much is^ brought in to you from your cstate.s, 
that out of it you can maintain six legions, and large auxi¬ 
liaries of horse and foot.* You therefore, in fiict, confess 


• “ It will be found,” says Dr. Johnson, “ on a nearer view, that those 
who extol the happiness of poverty, do not mean thc.same state with those 
who deplore its miseries. Poets have their imaginations fiKed with, ideas 
of magnificence ; and, being accustomed to contemplate the downfall of 
empires, or to contrive forms of lamentations for moiiarchsin distress, rank 
all the classes of mankind in a state of poverty who make no appmaclies 
to the dignity of crowns. To be poor’in the epic language is only not to 
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yourself not to bo rich, who lire so far short of fulfillinf^ 
what you desire; you tiiereforc have never concealed your 
jioverty, your neediness, and your beggary. 

For as wo see that they who make an l^ncst livelihood by 
commerce, by industry, by farming the public revenue, have 
occasion for their earnings; so, whoever secs at your house 
tlie crowds (tf accusers and judges together; whoever sees 
rich and guilty criinirials plotting the corruption of trials 
with you as their advisei* and your bargainings for pay for' 
the distribution of patronage, your pecuniary interventions 
in the contests of candidates, your despatching your freed- 
men to fleece and plunder the prov inces; Avhocver calls to 
mind your dispossessing your neighbours, your depopulating 
the country by your oppressions, your confederacies with 
slaves, with freedmen, ainl with clients; the vacating of es¬ 
tates ; the proscriptions of the wealthy; the corporations mns- 
sacred, and the harvest of the times of Sylla; the wills yyi^, 
have forged, and the many men you have made away with; 
in short, that all things Avere venal Avlth you in your levies, 
your decrees, your oAvn A'otes, and the votes of others; the 
forum, your house, your speaking, and your silence: Avho 
must not think that such a^nan confesses lie haswicasion fgr 
all he has acquired ? 13ut Avho can truly designate him as 
a rich man who needs all his earnings ? For the advantage 
of^’iches consists in plenty, and this jdenty declares the 
overflow and abundance of the means of life, Avhich, as you* 
<‘an never attain, you can never be ricli. I shall say nothing 
of myself, because as you (and that Avith reason) despise my 
fortune—^for it is in the opinion of the generality middling, 
in yours next to nothing, ahd in mine saflicient—J shall 
speak to the subject. •Now if facts art? to be Avcighed and 
(istirnated by us, Avhethc^; are avc more to esteem—the money 
f>f Pyrrhus Avhicli he sent to Fabriciu^, or the eontinency of 
Fabricius for refusing that money ?—the gold of the Sam- 
nites, or the ansAver of Manius Curius ?—the inheritanc^of 
Lucius Paulus, or the generosity *of Africanus, Avho gave 
to his brother Quintus his OAvn part of thajj inheritance ? 
Surely the datter "evidences of consummate vi^-tue are more 
to be esteemed than the former, which are the evidences of 

command the wealth of nations, and to have fleets and annies in pay.”— 
li ambler* No. 202. * 
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wealth, iff, therefore, we arc to rate every man ricli only in 
j)ro])ortion to the valuable tilings lie iiosscsses, avIjo can 
doubt that riches consist in virtue, since no possession, no 
amount of gold and silver, is more to be valued than vii’tuc? 

Immortal gods ! Men are not aware how groat a rcA’cnue 
is iiarsiniony; for I now ])ro(!eed to speak of extravagant 
men, T take my leave of tlie money-hunter. The revenue 
one man receives from his estate is six hundred sestertia; 
I receiA^e one liundred from min?, ^lo that man Avho has 
gilded roofs and marble pavements in his villas, and Avho 
unboundedly covets statues, ])ietures, vestments, and fur¬ 
niture, his income is iiisutticiont, not only for his exj)eriditure, 
but even for the i»ayment of his interest; while there Avill 
l)e some surplus even from my slender income, through 
cutting oft* the cxjxmsc's of voluptuousness. Which then is 
flip richer, he who has a deficit, or he who lias a surplus? 
—he who is in need, or he who abounds?—the man Avhose 
'elitate, the greater it is, reijiiires the more lo sustain it, or 
whose estate maintains itself bv its own resources?* 

Ilut Avhy' do I talk of myself, "who through the contagion 
of faddon and of the times, am jierhaps a little infected with 
the fault of^tlic age? In the nu'piory of our fathers, JM.anius 
Hianilius (not to mention continually the Curii and the Lus- 
cinii) at length became poor; for he had only a little house 


*• Riclics :irc of no ralue in tlicmsclvcs, their use is (Ksroverod onF/ in 
‘that wliich they procure. They ore not coveted unless by narrow uiicler- 
staridings, which confound the means with the end, but for the sake of 
])ower, iii.'luence, and esteem ; or by some of less elevated and refined sen¬ 
timents ns necessary to sensual enjoyment. 

“ The ])k’asures of luxury many Ij'ive, ivithout uncommon virtue, been 
able to despise, oveif when affluence and idleness have concurred to tempt 
them ; and therefore he* who feels nothing frorh indigence, hut the want f)f 
gratific.'itions wliicli ho could n(»t in any other condition make consistent 
with innocence, has given no proof of emiiient patience. Esteem and in¬ 
fluence every man desires, ‘but they are crpially pleasing .and equally valu¬ 
able, by wliatever means they are obtained ; and whoever has found the 
art of securing them without the help of money ought in reality to l>e 
accounted rich, since he has* all that riches can purchase to a Aviso man. 
Cincinnatus, tliough lie lived upon a few acres cultivated by his own hand, 
was Bufliciently ilmovcd from all the evils generally comjirchended under 
the name of po 'crty, when his reputation was such that tHc voice of his 
country callcil him from his farm to take absolute command into bis hand ; 
nor was Diogenes much mortified by his residence in a tub, where he was 
honoured with the visit of Alexander tlie Great.”—The Ibinibler, No. 20‘J. 
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:it C'arnni ,ainl a farm near Labicum.' Kow arc we, because 
Wf liavc ^nvaler ]H)s>essicuis, richer ineii ? I wisli we were. 
Jbit the aijioiiiit of weallli ia not (lefined.by tlic valuation of 
the ceiisijy, but b}' liabit and niodc of life^ not to be greedy 
is ^^e^dtll: not to be extravagant is revenue. Above all 
tilings, to be conli'ut with what Ave ])ossess is tlie greatest 
li 'd nio-l secure <d’ ri-lies. Jf therefore tliey who are the 
iiiosl ''kilful valiuu's of property higidy estimate fields and 
certain sites, because sucji estates arc the least liable to 
iijjurv, lioAV much more valuable is virtue, Avhicli never 
can be wrested, ne\er can be, filelied Jroin us, Avliich 
cannot be lost by lire or by sHu}n\reck, and which is not 
alienate*! by the e<uivu1sious of tempest or of time, with 
Avliieh thos*' wlio are endoAvc'd alone are rich, for they alone 
jiossess rcsoiirees nhieh. are profllahle and eternal; and they 
are tlic oidy men who, being contented with what tlujy 
[) 0 .ssess, tliiidc it sutlieienl, Avhieh is the criterion of richei^:^ 
they hanker aflm* nolhiug, the}’’ are in need of nothing, they 
l''‘el the want of nolliing, and they ret/liirc nothing. As to 
the unsatiahle and avaricious ])arl, of maukiiid, as they liave 
])osse.'^‘5ious lialih* to uueerlaint 3 ', and at llie mercy of chaiicc, 
thoyAvlu) are for <'\er thir^iiug after more, and of whoij^ 
there never we.' a man for whom what he liad sullieed; they 
are so far fri-m being weallli}’' and rich, that they^are to be 
regarded as necessitous and beggared. 
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4 

When I lunl arrived in Africa ns militarv tribune of the 
# fourth legion, as you kIlo^v, under flie coii'^ul, Lucius ISfan- 
lius, nothing was inoretdelightful to me tlian having an in¬ 
terview witli jMassiuissa, a prince who, for good reasons, was 
most friendly to our family. When I arrived, the ohl man 
shed tears as he embraced me. Soon after he raisc<l Iiis 
4;yes up l()*li(‘av(‘n and said, I tlMiik thee, most glorious sun, 
and ye the other inliabitauts of heaven, that before T <Iepart 
from this life, I see in my kingdom and under this roof, 
l^ublius Cornelius Scipio, by wliose very ru’ine I aiij re- 
freslicd, for never docs Hie memory of tliat greatest, that 
most invincihle of men, vanish from my mind. After this I 
informed myself from liim about his kingdom, and he irom 
me about our government; and that day was consumed in 
muclk conversation on both sides. 

Afterwards, having been entertained with royal magnifi¬ 
cence, we prolonged our conversation to a late hour of the 
night; while the olddnan talked of nothing but of Africanus, 
and remembered not only all his actions, but all his sayings. 
Then, when we departed to bed, owing to my journey and 
my sitting up to a late lioin*, a sleep sounder than ordinary 
came over «ne. Jn this (I suppose from the subject on 
which wc had been talking, for it commonly ‘happens that 
our thoughts and conversations beget something analogous 
in our sleep, just as Ennius writes about ITomer, of whom 
assuredly, he was accustomed'most frequently to thiuk and 
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wluMi Africamis presented himselC to me in 

tliat lorm -whicli was more known from his statue tlian from 
Ills own person. , 

No sooner did 1 know lum than I shu^dereil. “ Draw 
near ( r.id lie), with eonfidtniee, l.ay aside your dread, and 
eoniinit what I say to your memory. You see tliat city, 
v. !iie!i In iiu' was fore'Ml to suhmit to tlie people of Konn*, 
1 III is now j’enewing its former wars, and cannot remain at 
peace, (lie spoke the<(' word* ])ointin." to Cartilage from an 
ernineiiee that was full of stars, hri,i;ht and .irlorious), whicli 
you are now come, belore you are a eoniph‘te ^soldier,! to at¬ 
tack. Witiiin two v^'ars you .shall l)e.*i‘onsnl, and .shall over- 
throw it ; and you .shall acquire for yourself that surname 
that you now Avear, a.s bequeathed by mei. Alb'r you have 

* ‘‘I bi'licvc that (loMins areuiiii'ormly tiic rosuM-ii: limior rc-nntioilimcnf • 
of thoiif^lils whicli li.nc fhrincrli, in some Mh.ipe or otinr, occujiicil the iniii(f. 
'"hey are old ide.is K'vi\c‘d, c^tiier in an entire st.ite, or licteirmeucously 
inin;fled lo^jother. I (lonht if it he ftir ji person to lunc in ii drean* 

iinv iileji, wlinsi! clenn'iil.s did iinl iii some fornit&tiikc him at a pre\i(nis 
period. If the.se Inv.ik loose from tlieir eoiineetin<; ciiain, and beeome 
jninli'cd together incolu'iently, as is often the ease, they pi\e ri.-e to absiml 
cmiibhiations ; but the elements still siilisist, and only iii:miri.st thenisehcs 
Jii a in*'.v and nnconnccte'l shape., llieams "etienillv arise ^vitliout anv 
i’ssi^ji.ildo eause, hut .sonn times we c.in \eiy re.idily (Itscover their oriipr.* 
W'liatevor li.is miicii interei-tcd us during the d.iy is apt to resolve itself 
int.'i a tiream, and thi- will generally be pleasur.dile or the reverse, aceord- 
to*tiie nature^oi’ the exciting cause. If, for instaiiee, our re.iding ei^ 
coiucrMitioii be f>i‘ liorvible sulijeefs, such as sjiecties, murders, oi conlla- 
er.'itions, they uill appear Ix'foie us magnified and heightened in oie 
dreams. Or if we liave been previously sailing upon a rough sea, we an* 
apt to siqipose ourselves undergoing the perils of shipwreck. Tlcasurable 
sen.sations during the il.iy aie aNo apt to assume a still more ]ile:i.-jiiraljle 
aspect ill dreams. In like manner, if •ive have a longiii^^ for anv thing, we 
are ajjL to suppose di.it uo jit^scs.- t. Kven object^ altogether imJlttain- 
.ible are placed within onr reach : we acliicvc impo.ssibilities, and trjumpb 
with ease over the invincible l.MS of nature.”—Alacnisb’.s I’hilosophy of 
Slecf), chap. 3. ^ 

+ Soldier. The original is nunc renis p<rne Miles, because .Scipio was 
then only a young man and one of the military tribunes, which post was 
looked upon as only a kind of cadetship which they went through befciK 
they could be generals. 

“ Dreams liave bccyi looked upon by some as the occ!\j5ional means of 
giving us an insight into futurity. This opinion is so singularly unphiloso- 
phlc.al that T would not have noticed it, were it not advocated even by 
persons of good sense and education. In ancient times it was so common 
as to obtain univcr.siil belief; and tlie greatest men placed as implicit faith 
in it as in any iact of which their (Avii senses afforded tl'-cm cugnizunce. 

U 
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destroyed Carthage, performed a triumpli, and been cen^sor ; 
after, in the capacity of legate, you have visited Egypt, Syria, 
Asia, and Greeqe, you Shall, ir> your absence, be chosen a 
second time eopsul; tlien you shall iinish a most dreadful 
war, and utterly destroy Nurnantia. But when you shall he 
borne into tlie capitol in your triumphal chariot, you shall 
find file government thrown into confusion by the machina¬ 
tions of my grandson ;* and here, my Africanus, you must 
display to your country the lustre of your spirit, genius, and 
wisdom. 

“ But at th\s period I perceive that the path of your destiny 
is a doubtful one. ; for when your life has jiassed through 
seven times eightf oblique, journeys and returns of the sun ; 

Tlirit it is 'wlmlly erroneous, however, eiiimol he doubted ; and any person 
wild examines the natuie ol' the human iiiind and the manner in wliich it 
lojjciates in dreams, must bo eouvinced tliat under no eircumstunees, exeejit 
those of a miracle, in ^\hi('h the ordinary^hiws of nature are triumphed 
o\er, can such an event ever take pl.iee. The sjicied writings testify tliat 
miiacles were eonmion in Sinner times, but 1 believe 1.1 man of haiie mind 
will contend that they ever oceur in the 2 >rrsent state of the world. In 
judging of things as now constituted, Ave must «liscard supernatural mfluenee 
altogether, and esLimate events according to llie general laws which the 
gieat Jiule/ of nature has ajipointed for the guidance of the uui\orse. If 
m tlie present day it svere possilde to eoiu-eiNc a suspension of these J.iws, 
it must, as in former ages, he in rclcrencc to some great event and to serve 
some iiii/lity purpose eomiecled with the general interests of the liuman 
i.ice ; but if faith is to he placed iii modern miracles, we must suppose 
tli.it (.lod suspended the above laws for the most trivi.il and useless of piir- 
}io>.es. At the same time there can be no doubt that many circumstanecs 
occurring in our dreams have been actually verified ; but this must be 
ri'gardtnl as altogether the effect of chance ; and for one dream which turns 
out to he true, at least a thousand arc false. In fact, it is only when they 
are of the fornuY dcseiiption, thafcwo lake any notice of them, the latliT 
aie If/oked upon us ineri' idle vagaries, and ^pcedily forgotten.”— Macnish’s 
JMiilosophy of Sleep, ehaii. 4. 

Speaking of uninspired jirophccy, Loni Bacon says :—“ There are nnm- 
1>crs of the likt. kind ; especially if you include dreams and predictions of 
astrology, but 1 have sefeiown these few only of certain credit for cx.ample. 
My judgment is, that they ought all to be despised, and ought to sprve but 
/or winter talk by the fireside.” 

* “ Grandson. Meaning Tiberius Gracchus or his brother ; their mother 
was d.*iughtcr to the elder Africanus. I Cconnot help being of ojiinion that 
Virgil took from this vision his first hint of the discourfje which he intro¬ 
duces in the iixth book of the ,£ncid, between iEneas and his father.”— 
Guthrie. 

t ** Seven times eight times. The critics and commentators liavc been 
very profuse of their leinruing in explaining this passage. But since the 
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jind wlion tliosp two numbc'rs (each of which is vogarilod a'^ 
a conijdctc; oni',—one; on one account and tlic otlu'i* on 
anotlicr) shall, in their natural circuit, have brought you tt» 
the crisis of Aoiir fate, then will the whole stale, turn itself 
towards Ihee and thy glory ; the senate, all virtuous men. 
our allies, ami th(^ Latins shall look up to you. lli)ou your 
.-.ingle j)t‘!-.-ou lh(‘ pi‘(‘,-er\ alioii of your country will depend ; 
an !, in shorl, it is \oui })arl, as dictator, to settle the go- 
verimuMil, if \oii can but e.'.eyjM* tin* iin]»iou.s hands of yonr 
kinsmen.’''—llej-e, when Ladins ulter(;d an exclamation, 
ami the ]-('st gr(<:n’.ed with great excitement, Seipio .said, with 
a gentle smile, 1 1), g that you will md waken ine out of my 
dniarn, give a little, time and li.stcn‘to the s<’(jnel. 

“ Jjiit that \on may bii moiv' earne.st in the (hdenee of 
your eonntry, know from m<‘, that a eeilain place* in heav(‘n 
i.s a.s.signed to all who have preserv(*d, or assisted, or im- 
pro\cd their country, wjien*, they are to enjoy an endle.s.s 
duration of happin<*ss j' For tlua-e is nothing wdiich take.s* 


(I'ictriuK of I'h, ami fho iiiotiniis of the Iioiivmily bodies liavo bec'n bo 

well uiulci.stood, it IS a lojiniiiii' ot a very useless nature. The &um of 
what they tell ii.s i-., that tlie niiinbeis seven and ci'dit are complete niim- 
ber-’, and Vi'heii miilli]died into one another produce fifty-six, which is one 
of the clmij'ctencs of human lite. I'he reasons they j{i\o for all this aro« 
so many and so i'.ineilul, lhat thouj'li they are strengthened with the 
Kie.itcst namis of , it can be of very litLle use for a modern reader 

to know them.”- tj'i'lirie. 

• ‘‘^’here searci? eaii be a doubt that tlii.s passage wa.s in Virgil’s eye,* 
when he makes ,\eehi-.es break out in that beautiful exclamation in the 
sixth book of the jMiicid cenci'rning Marcellus. 

‘ Jleu niiserande puer si qua fata aspera rumpas, • 

Til Ai.ircellus eri.s.”’--<tiithric. 

t It seems to ha\e strongly entered ii^o the expectations of those eminent 
sages of aiiJiipiity wl.o emliraced the d.ietrine of the soiil’»*iinmoitalit;*, that 
the felicity of tlie rexl life wifl partly ari.se, not on^ from a renewal of 
those virtuous connesions wliich have oeen formed in the present, but from 
eonversing at large with that '\lio1e glorious assemlily whom the poet hath 
so justly brought logetlier, in his description of the%iiansioiis of the blest:— 


The— 


“ Manus ob patriam piignaudo vulnera passi, 

(iiiique sacerdotes casti, diim vita tftanebat, 

Quiipio pii vates, et J’hccbo digna locuti, 

Inventas aut/xpii \itani excohicre })er artea 
Quique sui meniores alios fecere nierendo.” » 

Virg. .rTin. vi. (>64. 

“ Patriots who perished for their country's riglit. 

Or nobly triumphed in thc^field of figlit. 
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placo on oartii more acooptahlc! to that Siiprome Doity w]if> 
governs all this world, tiian those e()UiK*ils and assemblies of 
men bound togetJier by law, whieli are termed stales ; tl»‘ 
govin'nors and ,i)res(‘rvers of these go from lienee,* and 
]iith<;r do they n'turn.” TTere, Iriglitened as I was, not so 
mueli fj'oin tiui dread of deatli as of the treaehery of my 
IVieiids, 1 nevertheless ask(‘d him whether my father J’auliis, 
and Olliers, whom we thought to bo dead, were yet alive? 

To be sure they are alive (>]-<'plietl AiHeaniis), for tliey 
have eseaped fj’om the fetters of the body a.s from a prison ; 
that w'hicli is •railed your Jib; is really death. But behold 
your father Paulus aj)<j)roaehing you.”—No sooner did 1 see 
Jiiin than J jiounal forth a ilood of tears j but he, embracing 
and ki^^iIlg me, ibrbade me to weep. And when, liaving 
suppressed 1113 ' tears, 1 bi'gan lir^t to be able to speak, 

’ ' why (said 1 ), thou most saen-d and ('veellenl father, .sinci' 
this is life, as T hear Afrieamis a^lii’in, wJiy '!o J tarry on 
eartli, and not liasteiitto eonu; to 3011 ?” 

“ Not so, my so'n (he rejdied); iinh^ss Unit CJod, wIiok: 
temple is all this which you behold, slnili free you from this 


'film; holy priests niid sjicrcd poets stood, 
lio sung with idl the riiplfiiTs of si god; 

Worthies, uho life hv useful iirts refined, 

• With those who leiive :i deathless luinie behind, 
h’riends of the world, and f.ithers of mankind.” Pitt's translation. 

* ‘‘ Plato, ill the dialogue entitled, ‘ Plucdo,’ represents Sociatt's on the 
morning of his execution, as holding a conversation ivith his fiiends, on the 
soiiri^immoitalil}, in which, among other arguments, he endeavours toesta- 
lilish the doctrine of the soul's luturo existence, upon the principle of its 
liuving existed liefore its union with tlie body. This was attempting to siip- 
jiorL^ tlie truth «1‘ the hypothesis'in ijucstion, by resting it on anollier al¬ 
together conjectural, and precarious, link these two propositions, t!ifull’ll 
totally distinct from, siiid unconnected with each otlier, were held b) all tlr 
iiiicieiit pliilo.sopers who maintained the future permanency of the soul, to 
have a mutual deiiendQUcc, ami necessarily to stand or fall together. For, 
as they raised their arguments for the soul’s immortality chiefly on meta¬ 
physical ground ; they clearly perceive, as the very learned Cudworth ob¬ 
serves, ‘ if it were once gviiitcd that the soul w'as generated, it could never 
be proved but it might also be corrupted.’ Reasonings of this kind, indeed, 
are generally more specious than satisfactory ; and perhaps, every sensible 
reader, afterpierusing what the most acute mctabhysicigps have written on 
this important article, will And himself not very far from the same state of 
mind ns Cicero’s Tiisculnn disciple was after reading Pluto; ‘ nescio quo- 
modo,’ says he, ‘ dum lego assentior ; cum posui librum, assensio ouniis 
ilia elabitur.’ ”—Melmoth. * 

u 2 
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jmpiisoiinH'nl in tlio lunly, you can luivo. no admission to tin’s 
pliico ; for nicn liavc hiv'ii cn‘at('d nnd(*r this condition, that 
tlicy shoiiM kccj) tliat j^lohc wiiich you see. in tin; middle of 
tliis U‘n)j)l(% and n'liich is called tin; earth. , And a soul has 
hc(*n supplied to them Iroiu tliose eternal fires which you 
call eoiifttellalions and stai's, and which, being globular and 
roi'.riih are aniinaled with di\inc spirit, and eompleti* their 
eyeles and re\oUilions witli aina/ing rapiditv. 'riicrclbre 
\ou, iny Ihibliii'', ainl all gotftl men, must jireserve your souls 
in llie ke( ])ing of your bodies ; nor an* you, without tlu‘ 
ordc]’ ol‘ lliat IJeiiig who be-towed lln'in iijioii you, to di'pai’t 
from mundane lile, lest you seian to desi'rt the duty of a 
man, m hieh has lieen assigned you l)y (lod.* 'riierefoiv, 
Seij)io, like }our granilfather lu're, and me who begot, you, 
cultivati; justice and piety; which, wdille it should he greats 
towards your parents and I'ehition.s, should be greatest t»- 
w'ards your country.t Shell a life i.s tin' patli to lieaveii an^ 
the absombly of tho.se W'ho ha\(; li^cd before, and W’ho, 
liaving been ndeascd from their bodies, inhabit that plaei; 
W'hich tliou beholdest.”;]; 

Now the jdaec my father spoke of tvas a radiant circle of 


* Tin'.'. scntiniPiit. in ri'jirohcnsinn of tlio practice of suicide, has becMi 
1 'i>\ii)usly lUiliccd in ll’. j notes «m ('icero’s Tre.itiscs on Friewdsliip and 
>l<! nlicro V .li". that tin's jiarticular j|Iii>'tration is taken froig 

th.'i niras. It li.is i.i jt f:ir mnic of Cliii^tian 2 diilo.s()])liy than is to In* 
found in tlu^ re.isnnin'.'N of many modern moralists. 

t "'I'lie love of onr countrv has often hcon found to he a deceitful prin¬ 
ciple, i’s Its direct tendency is to set tlie interests of one dcision of manknul 
In ()pj>o^ition to anotln r, and to est.il)lish a preference built u])oii accidcnt.il 
lel.ilions and not uja ic.i'-on. MuchVf wh:it baa bceriiunderslood by tin' 
appclliition is cx'ccllci. ; hut, nerhajis, nothin" that ^an be broiightVitbin 
the stiict interpretation ul tlu' ]ihra>c. A wbc and w’ell-informed mtin will 
not fail to be tiie vol-iry of libeity .iml su'-U'ce. He will be ready to exert 
himself in their def'.'ice wliere\cr they exist. It jannot he a matter of iii- 
ditfereiice to him when his own liheily and that of other men, with whose 
merits and capacities be has the best ojiportumtv of bciii/j nccijuaintcd, are 
involved in tlic event of the struggle to be m«de; but his attachment v#ll 
be to the cause, as the cause of man and not to the country. Wherever 
there are individuals wijo understand the value of politiealjustiee, and are 
j>ri-|iare<l to assent il, that is his country; wherever be can most contribute 
to the dilFiision of these principles, and the real happiness oi mankind, that 
is Ill's country. IS’or dot s lie desire for any country, any other benefit 
than justice.—Godwin’s Political Ju.stiee, liook v. chap. xvi. 
i So Viigil, ‘‘Mactc tii.'i vjrlutc‘,pflcr, sic itur ad astra.” 
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dazzling l)ngl»tiicss amidst tlio flaming bodios, Avliicli you, as 
you Inivo learned frojn the Greeks, term the IMilky Way; 
JVom wliieli i)Ositi(yri all other objects seemed to m(‘, as 1 Kur- 
veyiid them, imft'velloiis and glorious. There Avere stars 
Avhieh Ave never saw from this place, and their magnitude' 


Avcre such as avc never imagined ; the smallest of Avineb Avas 


that Avliieli, placed ni)on the extremity of the heav<ns, ln’t 
lu'arest to ll:e earth, shone Avitlv borroAved light. But the 
globular bodies of the stai’s greatly exceeded tlie inagnitude 
<jf tJa; earth, Avliicli iioav to me appeared so small, that I avms 


grieved to see Our empire contracted, as it Avere, into a va ry 
point.* 


Which, Avhile 1 Avas too ('agerly gazing on, Afriranus said. 
“ How long will your att(3ntion be fixed upon the eartli 'i 
Do y(jii not see into Avhat temples you lia\e entered ? All 
tilings are connected by nim; circles,^ or rather hpluTCS ; one 
which (Avhich is the outermost) is heaven, an<l com])re- 


la'iids all the rest, (itiluibited by) that all-j)o\/eriul God, 
A\iio bounds and controls the otliers ; and in this sphere 
re.side tin* original jirinciples of those endless rcAolutions 
Avliieh the jdanets jierlbrm. Within this are containeil seven 
Adlier s])heres, that turn round backwards, that is, in a <3on- 
trary dii’cction to that of the heaven. Of these, that planet 
Avhieh on caj'th you call Saturn, oeeupies one s[)here. That 
.sliiniiig body Avhieh you see next is calk'd ♦iupiter, and is 
friendly and salutary to mankind. Jsext the lucid one, tej‘- 
rible to the earth, Avhich you call Mars. The Sun holds tlni 
next place, almost under the middle region ; he Is llie chief, 
the leader, and the director pf the other luminaries ; I'c is 
the soul and guide of the Avorld, and of such immense Imik. 
tliat he illuminates and fills all other objects Avitli liis light, 
lie is folloAved by the orbit of Vi'iitis, and tliat of iMcrcury, 
as attendants ; and the Moon rolls in th<‘, lowest sjdiere, en- 
liglitened by tlie rays of the Sun. BcIoav this there is 
n#„thing but Avhat is mortal and transitory, excepting tlio.-e 


* If we coinnare this jiassago with the fortieth chajite. of the Pro{'.he- 
cics of Isaiah, and also ilie fourth eclogue of Vindl, witli other parts of 
the same prophecy, we shall find it difficult to hi-licve that that inspind 
hook liad not in part or wholly come tu the knon ledge of the liuiiiaiis as 
early as the age ot Cicero. 
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souls which arc given to the luimau race by the goodness ol* 
the gofls. Wliatcver lies above the Moon is eternal. For 
the (‘arth, whicli is the ninth sphere, ami is placed in the 
centre of tlie n hole system, is immovable wid below all the 
rest; aiul all bodies, by their natural gravitation, tend 
towards it.” 

\\ hieli. as T was gazing at in amazement T said, as T re¬ 
covered mys('lf, from whence proceed thet^^^ sounds so 
strong, and yet so sweet, tiuit till my ears? “ The melody 
(re[)lies he) whieli you hear, ami wiiieli, thougli composed 
in urie(|nal time, is nevertliele>.s di\ided into regular har- 
juony, is elfeeted by llie impulse and'motion of tlu; spheres 
themselves, whieli, by a happy temper of sliarp and grave 
notes, regularly produc(*s various harmonic etfects. T'ow it 
is impossible, that such prodigious inovi'inents sliould pass iir 
silence ; and nature teaclics, that the sounds whieli the 
spheres at one extremity utter must be sharp, and those o*i • 
llie other extremity must lie grave ; twi^whicli aeeouiit, tliat* 
highest nivolutioii of the star-studded heaven, whose motion 
is more rapiil, is carried on with a sliarp and quick sound ; 
wlieri'as this ol’the moon, which is situated tlie lowest, and 
at tlie other (‘xtreinity, rnove^ with the gravest sound. Fu* 
the earth, the ninth splieiv. romaiiiiiig motionless, abides in¬ 
variably ill the iunei-most position, occupying the central 
spot»in tlie un’fterse. • 

‘'‘JNow these eight dirirtions, two of wJiieli'' have the same 
powers, effect seven sounds, dillering in their modiilation.s, 
whieli number is the conneeting jiriiie/iple of almost all 
things. Some leanii'd men, hi: imitating this harmony with 
iitrings and vocal iiielodies, havi ojiencd a way ibr tli<.4r re¬ 
turn to this plac(‘ ; as all otliers liave tfline, who, endued 
with pre-eminent ipialitic^, have cultivated in their mortal 
life the pursuits of heaven. • 

“The ears of mankind,lilied with these sounds, have become 
deaf, for of all yoni senses it is tlie.most blunted.f Thus, 

* ilcmirv iiiid Veiiie .iru* tho ])1nii('ts liurc referred to. 

+ Tlie idea of the init. .e of tlie sjdieres lias embellished fliu comiiositions 
of many poets, both iiiiciont ainl nioderii. One jiassage, 4iowevei, in the 
of Slial{.speuic ap})e.iis to liave been suggested by this part of the 
wrilings of Cicero. It is as follows :— 

“ Sit, Jessica, see how tlj^! floor of lieaveu 
Is thick inlaid with i*iitincs of bright gold ; 
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tlie people wlio live near tlie place wlie.re tlic Nile ruslus 
down from very high mountains to the parts which jiie 
called Catadupa, are destitute of the sense; of hearing, h^^ 
reason of the grep,tness of the noise. Now tins sound, wliicli 
is eti‘(;cted by the rapid rotation of the whole systcan of 
natin-e, is so powerful, that human hearing cannot coni})re- 
hend it, just as you cannot look directly upon the sun, l):‘- 
cause your sight and sense arc overcome by his beams.” 

TJiougli admiring these scenes,* yet I still continued direct¬ 
ing my eyes in the same direction towards the earth. On 
this Africanus i=aid, “ 1 perceive that even now you are con- 
tcni])lating the abodi; and iiome of the human race.* And 
as this appears to you diminutive, as it really is,| lix your 
regard u^ion these celestial sceiuss, and despite those aboiles 


Thorc is not :t whicli tlum tiolioldest 

But in its motion like :in an,I'd sink's, 

Still quiriiit' to the Vfiunt'-f.t cd chcruhiri. 

Sill'll liiirmoiiy is in iiiimortal .souls: 

I’lUt while this muddy vesture of ilecfiy 
Both grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 

Merchiint of Venice. 

• “If minds in general are not made,to be strongly afleeted by the pho- 
liomena of the earth and lieavciis ; they are, howi'ver, all subject to bi 
jioworfully influenced by the appeanmees and cliaraeler of tlic humnn 
world. J Kippose a child in Swit/erlund, growing up to a imiii, noiild ha\o 
.'Ui'piired iuconi|)arably more of the east of his mind .from the events, 
manners, and actions of the next lillagc, though its inliahitanls were hiii 
his oceasional cumiiaiiions, than from all the mountain scones, tlic eataraets, 
.'ind evei;v circutnstanco of beauty or sublimity in nature around him. A\'o 
are all true to our specic.s, and very soon feel its importance to us (tliougli 
lienevolencc lie not the basis of tlie interest) f.ir beyond the iin]iortance ot 
aiiythiiY' that we eiii see besides. ]Je|,inning yourohscvviitioii with eliildren, 
you may have noted hqw instantly they will tprn their attention an.iv from 
any of the aspects of nature, liowever rare or striking, if liuimm ..hjeet.s 
present themselves to view in any active manner.”—John Foster, JCs'^ay 1. 

t “ Is it for 110 purposOjtliat tlie human eye is jicnnitted to traverse the 
immensity of space ? or is it with no moral intention that now at Icngtii, 
and after five tliuusand years of labour and conjecture, a true notion of 
♦hiii.materi.al universe has bccr» attained and has become diffused among all 
ranks in every civili/cd community i* At last, and in these times, man 
knows his place in the heavens, and is taught to think justly' of the relative 
importance of the planet which has given liim birth. Ilurir-g a long course 
of eciiturics, it was to little imrpose, or to little in relation to man, that 
tlie emanations of light had passed and re-passed from side to side of the ■ 
universe ; for until of late, that is to s-ny, the last three eenturics. it was net 
certainly known whether this earth (iu>clf unexplored) were not the only 
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of moil. Wli.'it celoliritj'- aro you able' to attain to'in tlu* dis- 
coniNf' of men, or wliat glory that ought to be desired ? You 
]K*reeive that men d\vell on but few and^ scanty portions of 
tl.e earth, and that amidst th('>e spots, as it were, vast soli¬ 
tudes an^ inlerpo'iod! As to those who inhabit the earth, 
not oidy are they so sejiarated that no commiinieation can 
eireulale among them from the one to the other, but part lie 
ijion OIK* side, part u])on another, and [lart an* diam(;trieally 
op|)odte to you, from whym you assuredly t;an expect no 
ghn-v. 

You are now to obsi'rve, that the same earth is encircled 
uid eneompa>sed as it were, byeertijin zones, of whicli the 
two that are most distant from*one another, and lie as it 
were towards tlie vortexes of the lu'avi*ns in both din'ctions, 
an* rigid as ytni see witli fro.st, while the middle and the 
largf'st zone is burnt up with tlie heat of the sun. Two^of 
these are liabitable ; of which the southern, wliose. inhabit¬ 
ants imprint their footsteps in an op^iosite direction to y/Tu,* 
Lave no relation to your ]*aee. As Ifo this other, lying to¬ 
wards tin* north, which you inhabit, obs(*rve what a small 
poi’tion of it falls to your share: for all that part of the 
'*arth which is inhabited by.yoii, which narrows towards the 
'south and north,* but wid(*ns from east to west, is no otlier 
than a little island surrounded by that sea, which on earth 
vou call tlie Atlantic, som(*tim(*s the great sea, find some- 
times the oet an ; and y(*t with so grand a naim*, you see how« 
diminutive it is! Now do you think it possible for your re¬ 
nown, or that of any one of ns, to move from those cultivated 
;md inliabited spots of ground, and pass beyond that Cau¬ 
casus, or swim across yonder rf^hingcs ?| What inhabitant of 

scene of life, ami wlicflier the stars, and the planets were anything 

more than brilliants fluating in .111 11 jnier ether.”—Taylor’s Physical Theory 
of Another Life, cliap. l.l. • 

* Which narroirs toionrtJs the south and north, ^c. This is a very 
curious pas'.agc, and if our author’s interpreters are to be believed, h^was 
.icquainteJ with the true figure of tlie eartbt a discovery which is generJITTy 
‘boiiglit to have been reserved for Sir Isaac Newton, and to have been con¬ 
firmed by some late CAperiments ; but I own 1 am not ivftliout some doubts 
as to our author’s meaning, w’hcthcr he docs not here .^cnk, not of the 
whole face of the earth, hut of that part of it which ivas possessed or con¬ 
quered by the Romans—Gathn’e. 

t What might be,” says Dr. Johnson, after quoting this passage, ‘^the 
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the other parts of the east, or of the extreme regions of the 
setting sun, of those tracts tliat run towards the south or 
towards the north, ghall ever hear of your name? Now sup¬ 
posing them cut j)Jl' you sec at once witliin wliat narrow 
limits your glory Avould fain expand itself. As to those wlio 
speak of you, how long will they speak ? 

Let me even suppose that a future race of men shall lai 
desirous of transmitting to tlicir posterity your I’ciiown or 
, mine, as they received it from their fathers; yet when Ave. 
consider the convulsions and conflagrations tliat must neces¬ 
sarily happen at ;some dcfinit(3 jicriod, avc are unable to attain 
not only to an eternal, but cVen to a lasting lame/ Now of 


effect of these observations conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman un¬ 
derstandings, cannot be determined ; but few of those, Ailio sluill in tho 
present age read niy bumble version Avill find themselves mueh depressc'd 
m their hopes or retarded in their designs ; for I am not incimtd to bidieve, 
that they who among us pass Iheir lives in the eultiiatiun of knowledge, or 
.‘iC(;^ulsition of power, have very aiiMou.sI v inquired what e|)jnions jirevail on 
the furihcr banks of the (laq^ges, or invigorated any efioit by the desire of 
spreading their renown aimAAig the elans of ('aiieiisiis. 'I’la* hopes «'md fears 
of modern minds are content to range m a narrower compass; a single nation 
and a few years, have gener.illy sullicient amplitude to fill our imaginations. 
A little consideration will indi'cd teach us, tliat fiiue has other limits than 
lupuiitains and oceans, and tJiat he who places h.ippiiiess in the frequent 
repetition of his iiame, may spend Jiis life in propagating it, witliout any 
danger of weeping for new worlds, or necessity of p.issmg the Atlantic sea. 

“ If, thcre'forc, he that imagines the world filled with his actions and 
praises, shall subduct from tho immlier of his encomiast,I those Avln/-aie 
'placed below the flight of fame, ami wholiear in the v.ill(\is of life no voie** 
blit that of necessity; all those who imagine themselves too impoitaat to re¬ 
gard him ^ and consider the mention of his ii.inic as a nsiirpatiou of their 
time; all who arc too much or too little pleased with themselves to attend to 
anytliing external; all Avho are attracted by fileasnrc, or chainetl down by 
pain to njivaried ideaS ; ail who are wuhlicld from attending his triumph by 
different pursuits; and aJl whoslundier in imiv^rsal negligence, he will find 
Ills renown straitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of Caucasus, and 
perceive that no man can be venerable, or forlhidable, but to a small pait nf 
his fellow-creaturc'i. 

** That we may not languish in our endeavours after cxeellcnce it is iioces- 
sary that, as Africamis counsels his descendan!;, ‘ wc raise our eyes to higlier 
j..,rJllect8, and contemplate ovA' future and eternal state, Avitliout giving up 
OUT hearts to the praise of crowds, or fixing our hopes on such rewards as 
human power can-bestow.”—Rambler, No. 118. , 

* “ Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments that by learning»man exccllcth 
man in that wherein man excelleth lieasts; that by learning man ascendeth 
to the heavens, and their motions, where in body he cannot come, and the 
like ; let us conclude Avith the dignity and excellency of knoAvlcdgc and 
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what consequeiK’c is it to you to he talked of by those wlio 
arc born after you, and not by those who were born before 
you, who certainly were as numerous •and more virtuous; 
«‘Sj)ecially^ as ainoiiirst tin; v(*ry men •who arc thus to 
ci'hibrate our renown, not a .single one can preserve the 
recollections of a single year ? For mankind ordinarily 
measure their year by the revolution of the sun, that is of a 
single heavenly body. But whim all the plart^-ts shall return 
to the same position whi<?h they once had, and bring back 
after a long rotation tlie same aspect of the entire lieavens, 
then the year may be. said to be truly eonqj4eted; in wliich I 
do not venture to .-ay liovv niaiiy Jtges of mankind will be 
contained. For, as of old, when the spirit of Romulus 

learning in that whereiinto man’s iiature ilutli most aspire, which is iinmflr- 
t.'ility or continuance. J''or to this tondetli generation, and raising of ImBjscs 
and families ; to this luiffdings, foundations, and monuments ; to ^hig 
lendeth the desire of memory, fame and celebration, and in effect the 
stiength of all other human desires. We see*tken, liow far the monuments 
of wit and learning are more diiralile th.m llic monuments of jjower, or of 
the hands. For base not the versi-i of Homer continued twenty-five hun¬ 
dred yejirs or more, without tlie los.s of a syllable or letter, during Avhich 
time infinite palace.s, temjiles, ca;j|Llea, cities, have been duca^'ed and demo- 
li'.lied'{ It IS not jiossihle to iia\e the true pictures or statues of C 3 ^us, 
Altvuider, (l.rsai, no, nor of the kings or great personages of much later 
years ; for the oiminals cannot last, and the eoiiies cannot b«t lose of the 
iift^and truth., Hut the images of men’s wits and knowledge reniaii* in 
liooks exempted from the wrong of time, and e.ipahle of perpetual reiiova* 
t.on. Neither are they filly to he called images, because they generate 
‘ti'l, and cast their seeds m the miiuls of others, provoking ajjd causing 
ii.iiiiitc actions and opinions in succeeding ages ; so that if the iinr-ntioii 
of the ship was tliouglit so noble, which carrieth richc.s and commodities 
from place to place, and consoci iteti the most leiiiot# regions in jiarticipa- 
tion of their fra ds, how njjicl more are letters tjf be magnified, which, as 
ships, pass through tlie v.ist '^eas i f time, and make ages so distant to par¬ 
ticipate of the wisdom, ilium ♦lations, and inventions, the one of the other? 
Nay, further, w'o see some of the jihilosojihcrs,which were least divine and 
most immersed in tlie senses, and ileiiicd generally the iimnortalily of the 
soul, yet came to this iioint, that wdialsoever motions the spirit of man 
could act and perform without the organs vi' the body, they thought 
remain after death, which W'ere only those of tlie understanding, and not 
of the affections: so immortal and incorruptible a tiling did knowledge 
seem unto thpm to be. Hut w'c that know by divine jcvelation, that not 
only tlie understanding hut the affections purified, not only the spirit but 
the body changed, shall he advanccil to immortality, do disclaim these 
ruiliments of the senses.”—Lord Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
B )ok [. 
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entered these temples, the sun disappeared to mortals and 
seemed to he extin^riiislied; so whenever the snn ho celips{vl 
at the same time witji all the stars, and eonstellations, hrouj^lit 
back to the same starting-point, sliall again disappear, then 
you are to reckon the j^ear to be complete. I5nt be assuriMl 
•that the twentieth part of such a year is not yet elaj^sed. 

If, therefore, you hope to return to this })lace, lowards 
which all the aspirations of great and good men an‘ lending, 
^wliat must be the value of that hiiwian fame that endures for 
but a little part of a single year ?’*' If, then, you would fain 
direct your regar^ls on high, and as])ire to this mansion and 
(‘ternal abode, you nci^Jier ‘will devote yourself to tin*, 
rumours of the vulgar, noi' will you rest your hopes and 
your interest on Juunan rewards. Virtue hei-cdf ought to 
attract you by her owu eharms to true glory ; whal otiiers 
may talk of you, for talk they will, let themselv<'s eoiisidcr. 
Hut all such talk is eoiifined to the narrow limits of those 
reg*ions which }ou see. Noiu‘. respecting aii\ man was ever¬ 
lasting. It is holli H'xtinguisherl hy the death of the 
individual and pt'rishes aUogctJier in the oblivion of 
posterity.! 

• “Lft cvfjne qui s’oiivolc* any voutes f'tcmollcs, 

* Amis, s’informe-t-il t.i I’ombri' tie ses ailos. 

Flottc encor surmi \il gazon ?” 

« Lamartine. Le I’otito Monrant, 

Xlir contrast bottveen the v.-inity of jxjsthiimous fame an^) tin; gloilcf ttf 
V, future state of Jiappinoss, is reprohenteil by J.)r. Soiitli m the follow in,:; 
majestic passage. 

“Time, like .rriver, carries them all away with a rapid course ; they 
swim above the stream for .i while, but aie tpiickly swallowed up, ami s.'cn 
no more. 'J'lie ^erv mnimmt'Mis men laise to perptluate their rmnes 
consume and mouldey away themselvut, and jiroel.mn their own moit.iliiy, 
as well a'Si testify that yf others. Jtut m)w tyi tlie other side, the enjoj- 
ments above and the tre.isincs ])ropos(‘d to us by our Saviour are inde- 
fcctihle in their nature ami endless in their i^uration. They ;ire still faP, 
fresh, and entire, I ke the styrs ami orbs above, which shine w’ilh the same 
uiidimiiiished lustre, and ino\e wath the same inwearied motion with which 
they did from tlic first date of their eroiition. Nay, the joys of lieaven 
will^^hide when tliese lights of. heaven will be put out, and when sun and 
moon, and nature itself shall ho discharged their stations, and be employed 
by I’rovidencc no,\nore ; tlie righteous shall then appear in their full glory, 
and, being fixed in^the Divine presence, enjoy one perpetual suid everlasting 
day: a day commensurate to the unlimited eternity of (lod himself, the 
great Snn of Righteousness, wlio is always rising and never sets.”—South’s 
^cn■noll8, Vol. I. Sermon 4fi. 

t This is another of the instances in which the sentiments of Cicero co- 
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Whicli 'vvlion lie liiul said, I rcpliiHl, “ ’’rruly, O Africnnu^, 
since the path to lieavcii lies op(‘ii to those ayIio have 
de-^erved ■well of theii’ country, thoiiiih. from my childhood I 
liave evi*r trod in }onr and my llitlu'^’s ItKiNtejis without 
di<”ra-in;!' your iilory, yet now, a\ illi so noble a prize set 
bel‘oi\‘ Ml'*. I >hall strive with iniieli more dili‘;:ence.” * 

‘■Do .->0 >ti‘ive,” replied he, ‘‘and do not consider yourself, 
lint y<inr body, to In; mortal. For yon a^-(i not the beinj^ 
wiiieh thi.'^ eorjioreal ti^i^ifl-e e\ine(*s; bat the mind of every 
man is the man, and not that I’oini which maybe (kjlineated'^ 

• 

MiCi'li* iiuiiilv as pus^ilili* 'vilti S»*iijiliH(' in tlu* book (if Kcclt'SMStt's, 
chap. 11 . vcr. 1 1—‘J'J. “ Tlie i\i'L“ iifan’s c\cs aie iii Ins h.oiid ; hut tlui 

tool n.ilki'tli m il.irkm'ss. And 1 iu_\rtcll‘pcivcivi-d also tiiat one event hiip- 
jiciiclh to tiicni .ill. Tlien said I m iny lic.ut, As it li.ipjitMicth to the lboi,« 
so It h.ipiicacth even to me; .ind why 'a.i,-, 1 then more wise? 'riicn I ^said 
in inv hcait, th.iL this also is vanity, t’or tliciv is no rcnicnihraiict' gf tho 
wise mnn* tlian of the io(kl lor c\(*r ; sccia;' th.it winch now is, in the d.i>.s 
to come sh.ill all lie lornottcn. And how dieth the wi.se man.' As th»liifti. 
'fheicforc, I hated hie; because the worUth.it is wrmi;fhl under the sun is 
};iie\ous unto iiic ; lor .ill is x.iniU'.md vc\.ition of spir.t. \'c‘i, I hati d 
.ill inv l.ihour which I had t.iLcii under the sun ; hcc.iuse I should lca\cit 
unto the man th.it shall lie .itier me. And wdio knoweth whethei he sh.ill 
l e a w'l-ie man or a fool ' Yetsli.ill ho liaie rule over all mi l.ihour whcrcni 
I lia\e l.ihoured, and wherein f ha\e shewed niyselfwi.se under tli«siin. 
'fliis is also i.uiitv. 'I'heret'ore I went about to e.iuse my he.irt to dosji.iir 
of all the lahoui which 1 took under the sun. For there is a man whoso 
l.ihour is in wi'..lom, and in knowledge, and ineciiiitv; yettoamaiith.it hath 
i*)t l.ihoured Therein shall he leave U lor his portion. This also i.s \Tiniiy 
.111(1 a "-re.it eiil. For what hath man of all his labour, uiul of the ve\atiiin 
(d ins heart, wlieiviii he hath lahoiiied under tlic sun {” 

* The principle liei.* cmuici.itcd liv Ciccro is thus expaiuleii by Bishop 
Butler into an ar^fiiniciit tor the soul nmortality 
“ From our hemif so nearly Tela*^‘d to and jiitcrested in certain system.s 
of matter simpooe our llesh .n d hones, and aherwards eeasiii;f4o heat all 
lelatcd to*the:n, tlie liiiiT}? u’/'nts, ourselves, rffmainins all this while iin- 
de.strovcd, notwitliBt.mdin” -^lel' alienation; and consequently these sv.stems 
of matter not beinq ourselves; .t follows further, th.it we have noKruund to 
ennelude any other supposed inU rv.il systeift of matter to be the living 
.events ourselves; because we can have no srouiid to conclude tliis, hut 
so form our relation to and interest in such^other system of matter aUle.oth, 
to be tho destruction of the living agents. VVe have already .seveniTtrrires 
over l(j 3 t a great part or perhaps the whole of our body, according to cer¬ 
tain common estalmshcd laws of nature, yet wo reiiMii the same living 
agents j when we shall lose as gre.it a part, or the wlnrte, liy another com¬ 
mon established law of nature, death, why may we not also remain the 

SHtne ? * 

That the alienation has been gipdual in one case, and in the other will be 
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witli afingpr. Know tlioroforo* that yon arc a tlivine person. 
Since it is divinityf tlmt has conscionsness, sensation, memory, 
and forrsiglit;—that^governs, n^gulatcs, and moves that body 
over Avhicli it has been appointed, just as the Supreme Deity 
rules this world; and in like manner, as an eternal God 
•guides this world, which in some respect is perishable, so an 
eternal spirit animates your Irail body. 

For tliat whicli is evtn* moving| is ebumal; now that wliieh 
.communicates to anotlier object a jnotion which it received 
elsewheiT, must necessarily ceasi; to live as soon as its motion 
is at an e.nd. Thus tlie being whicli is self-motive is the 
only being that is eternal, because it never is abandoned by 

more at once, docs not jirovc anyUiinR to the contrary. liave passed 
iindestroYcd tlirou';h those nianv {;rcat revolutions of ninttor so peeii- 
ilarly appropriattnl to ns oursehes ; wliy slionhl we iina^iin; doath will be so 
fataUto us? N<ir can it bo ol)jo<-teil, that what is thus alienated or lost is 
no part of our original solid body, hut only adve»ititioii8 matter; because we 
iha/ lose entire limbs, which must have containoil many solid parts aiul 
vessels of the ori},Mnal body ^ if this he not admitted, n,'*' have no proof 
that any of these solid parts are dissohod or alienated by dc.itli. Tliougli, by 
the w’ay, we are \erv nearly related to that (‘xtraneous or adventitious matter 
whilstiteontimiesimited to,and disten(!in;'these\eral parts of, our sol id bodv. 
But atlor all thcrchition ajierson bears to those parts of his body to which he 
is most nearly related, wliat does it appear to amount to but this, that 
the Iniiig aj;eiit ami those parts of the body mutually affect each other? 
And the sanuj thing, the same thing in kind though not in degree, may bo 
said of all foreign matter which gives us ideas, and which wo have anv 
Ijowerovcr. From these observations the wliole ground of the imagination 
is removed, that the dissolution of any matter is tlie destruction of a living 
•sgent, from the interest he once had in such matter. 

* It waS the common ppinion of all the ancient philosophers wdio fol¬ 
lowed the system of Pythagoras, that the souls of men, and even of b(*asts, 
w'ere portions of diviyity. What opinion our author had of the properties 
and immoitalitv of the soul is difficult to determine. For wc are not to 
imagine that in the passage before us, and in many others m which he men¬ 
tions the subject, he gives liis own sciitimeiits, but those of others: ac¬ 
cordingly, in his first hook, J)c Nntura Deorum, he makes Veleius, one 
of liis prolocutors, ahHolute*iy destroy the doctrine wliich is advanced 
here.—ttuthrie. 

j “ ’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us. 

’Tis lioavcn itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity toman!”—Addison’s Cato. 

All this doctrine is taken almost word for worn from Uie Phoedrus 
of Plato, and Maitroliiiis has reduceil it to the following syllogism. The 
soul is self-motive; now self-motion contains the principle of motion, the 
jiriiu-iple of motion is not created, •therefore the soul is not cxeat^.— 
(juthrlc. » 
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its own jn’oportios, neither is tliis s(‘lf-niotion ever at an end; 
nay, lliis is tlie Ibnutain, tliis is the heginnin^? of inntion to 
all tilings that are llnis subjects of motiop. Now tliere can 
1)11 no conniiencenient of what is aboriginal, lor all things 
jiroeced IVoni a beginning; therefore a beginning can rise 
i roni no oiIkt cause, for if it proeecdiMl from anotlnu* cause it 
wouM not he aboriginal, which, if it have no commeneemeiit, 

<■ rtaiiily iii ver has an end ; for the prinneval principle, if 
( Xtinei, can neitlier be re-pfodneed from any oflier source nor ( 
produce any thing cIm*, from ilselfj because, it is n#eessary 
lliat all things >hould ^pi'iiig from some origijial source. The 
pHiielpl * (jf motion, thendbri*, e:Tn oi^ly I'xist in a sclf-rnotivc 
being, and it is impossible* that shell a being should be born 
or that it should di»‘, otherwise all heaven innst go to Avreck, 
and till* A\ hole system of natim* must sloji; nor can it come 
nnd(‘r any olhi’i* force, should it be removed from its origiyal 
impulsion.'^' • 

Sinei* therefore it is plain lliat whatever is self-niot^c 
must bo elenial, who l aii deny that fhfs natural property is 
b(*stowed upon oiir minds? f For every thing that is moved 


• It oiilv ronaiiis then to briiit; tin’s idoa of the nuitorial word into con- 
iK'xitai willj llic ])iinti))lo tliat iiiotit)ii in all casts, originates from mii^l; 
oi in other wnn1s, is tin* cllcct of will—cither tho siiprcnie will, or the will of 
cic.iiod nimils. .Molioji is citlicr constant and mnliinn, ohc\ iii;^ jvhat wc* call 
.1 law, or it is iiicnlchtal. TIu* \isil)leaiid palpahle world then, according to 
tIii^hicor\, is MO r I ON, constant ami iinifoMii, cinaiiatin^lrom intinito centres,^ 
and springing dniiiig oveiy instant of its ef>ntiniianc(‘ from the creiitu’c 
energy. The instantancoi s ci'ssatinn of tins energy, at .any period, is there- 
foiv alislractedly quite as e.isily conceived of as is its continumt.'e ; and 
V'l.ether, in tlic next instant, it shall eontimie, or shall cease-whether the 


niatcrj.il universe slial! st.nnl or shall vanish—is an n'teijfative of which, irre- 
s|H Clive of other 1 1 asoiis, the one n einlier may he us easily takei? us the 
other ; just us the ino' ing nf the li.md, or the notTuoving it, in the next 
1 loinent depends ujioii uatliinpjmt ( ur volition. The umiiliilution of the 


solid spliercf—the planets, and liu; siins, tiiat occupy the cclest’al S]iac».s, 
would not oil tins ; upi'-ositioTi he an net of imsTstihlo force crushing that 
'vlneli resists conqiicssjon, nr dissipating mid reducing to uii ethtfr that winch 
hnnly coheres ; hut it wmild sim[dy he the iion-ex'crtion in the nexl ^in- 
stant nf a power which has been exerted in tliis instant; it would be, nota 
dostniction, hut a rest; nota civisli and ruin,hut .1 pause.—Tajlor’s Phj'si- 
cal Theory of Anetlici T.ife, cliap. xviii. * 

+ “ It is motion that measures duration, and time is difr-ation, measured 


into equal parts by the equable motion of bodies through space. But as 
motion belongs to matter, of which it is* .a condition, and is th.at wherein 
duration and extension combine to f^rm a common jiroduct, so mind must 
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by a foreign impulse is iminirnato, but that wliich is animate 
is impelled by an inward and peeuliar prineijdc of motion; 
and in that consists the nature and proj)C‘rty of the soul. 
Now if it alone ol^all things is self-motive, as^iiredly it ne\er 
was originaterl, and is eternal. Do thou therefore! employ it 
in the noblest of pursuits, and the noblest of cares are ihoM* 
for the safety of thy country. TIhj soul that is stiire.l and 
agitated by tl^sc will fiy tlie more (jniekly to tliis mansic.n. 
even to its own home,’ and tlii^rAvill be the more ra])id, if, 

bfconio rolattid to extension, in ontcr to its liiiviii" any knowlc'(l;»e of motion, 
or to Its IjeiHf; jil>le fo avail itself outlie measurement of diiralion ; m other 
words, it is only in eoimexiofi wipi miiLter that it can know aii} thing (u‘ 
time. 

“ Alimls I'mliodied, not oidv le.iiii to mea‘«iire out tlicir own existence 
e(|ually, and to eorreet the illusions of whieh otherwise they would bo the 
slVnt, but also, by aninseiwblu habit, they come to ixist at a more even 
vefbeity, if we may sosjieak, than eould else be })os‘>ible, and learn imcoii' 
iSc^^iisly to put a emb ujum the excessive and dflugerouh rapulitv of thought; 
while m other eases a sjuir is supplied flir the sluggishness o! the mind, or.i 
remedv found for its imdu». ttxeduess; and thus all minds .1 • hroiiglit t.i 
move together at nearly the same rale, or at least as neailv so as is essen¬ 
tial for seeurmg llie order and baimoiiy of the soei.il svsteni. 

“ Jinltlii‘ii, tliis same intimate eounexion between mind and matter, while 
it^ex[ioses (Iioimiml, passively, to the inVueiieo of the infeuor element, be- 
eoines in letiirn the means of its exeitmg a power—and how extensive and 
niysteridus a power is it—over the solid matter around it. Miml, embodied, 
by a simj)Ie»aet or volition, originates motion. That is to say, its will or 
dfsirc, through the instrumentality of muscular contraetiou^ as ajipJied tJie 
body itself, or to other bodies, ]mls it or them in movement. Tina power 
of the mind in overcoming the ois inertia; of matter and the force of gravi¬ 
tation, i| the only active iiifluenee in relation to tlie material world which 
we liave a certain knowledge of its possessing; for, as is obvious, the various 
combinations of substances that are brought aliout by tlie skill of man, aie 
all iiidji-ectly efleefcd through tlieiiw.trumcntality of the rauseular system ; 
nor can it be aseertaiiiwl, whether the chemi^'al changes and assimilatioin! 
that are carried on in the secreting glands and the vasecra arc olleeted by 
an unconsious involuntary mental operati(*i. This organic influence ex¬ 
cepted, supposing it to exift, the mechanical power of tlie mind is the only 
one it enjoys ; but this it enjoys in no mean degree. It may, without much 
hnxard, be assumed, that motion in all instances originates in an immediate 
'iwfition, either of the supreme or of some created mind, and that tins jiower 
is exerted by the latter through tlie means of a corporeal structure.”— 
Taylor’s Physical Tlieory of Another Life, chap. ii. 

• We cannot ^letter conclude our notes on this interesting fragment, than 
by the peroration of tliiit sermon of the late Robert Hall whieh was pos¬ 
sibly suggested by this passage, as indeed some of the greatest beauties of 
that diseoui-se seem to have been, Ijy passages from tlie foregoing treatises of 
Cicero :— • 
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»yon now, while it is imprisoned within the body H sallies 
.^ihrojid, and, contemplating those objects that are without it, 
' abstracts itself as much as possibh; from tlie body. For the 
souls of those men who are devoted to c^orporeal pleasures 
themselves, and wdio having yielded themselves as it wen* 
as tlieir servants, enslaved to pleasures iiiider the impulse 
ol* tlieir passions, have violated tb.c hovs of gods and men; 
such souls, having escaped from their bodh's, hover I'ound the 
earth, nor do they return to this plai-e, till they have been 
ior^sed about for many ages.” • lie vanished, and*! awoke from 
my sleep. ^ 


“ To tliat stsito all tin* pious on earth :iro teinlinp;, and if tlicre is a law 
Iroiu whose c)perati<)n none are exempt, *slii<?!i inoMtahly fon\eys their 
ho«lies to darkness and to dust, tliere is another not less certain, or less 
powerful, which conducts their s])iiits to the ah(nles of hliss, to the hosom 
of their father ami their God. The wlieels of i..itui'c sue not made to loll 
hackward. MverythiuK presses on loetemity. J’nnnthc birth oftime an nnpc* 
tuoiis current lias set in, which bears all the sons of men towards that inter¬ 
minable ocean.. Meanwhile, Tiea\en is .'ittractiiif? to itself, whatever is ec*,!- 
-;onial to its nature, is enriehing itself hy the s^jioils of the earth, and cob 
leeting within its ca[)acioiis bosom nbatever is ])uit', pennaiient, and <li\iiie, 
leaving inithing for the last tiro to eonsuine but the objects amt slaves of 
coneupiseence; while eveiMhing wliieh grace has prepared and beautified, 
•shall I»e g.ithered ami iicleeted fiom the ruins of the world to adorn tliat 


■eternal city. • • « 

“ Let us obe> the voice th.it calls us thither ; let us sei‘k the things that 
fU'C above, and no longer cleave to a world whieli must shortly jierlsh, and 
which wo must sliortlx <|uit, while wo neglect to prepare tiir thiit in Avhich 
we ar(#iinitcd to t^\eil ftir e\er. While e\erj thing a\ ilhin us and aromfll 
us reminds us of tlie .'ijijiroach of death, and concurs to teach us that this is 
not our rest, let us hasten our prepaiations fur another world, ;md caiiiestly 
imidore that grace which alone can put an end to that fatal war wkich our 
desires ha\e too long wage<l with our destiny. ^^"hllI these nio\e in tlie 


same dncction, and tli.it which the will of Heaven rcndi rs nnavoidahle, shall 
become our clioice, al. 'limes willbeo irs;—life will lieduisted of its^iaiiity, 
and death disarmed ei is t^^^ors— Hall’s Fuiftral isernion for Hr. 


Hyland. 
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DUTIES OF A IMAGISTEATE. 


ADDRESSED TO JUS miOTIIER QUINTUS.* 

Tiioitoii 1 doubt not I' tluit many mcsson^crs and indood 
t!iat rumour itsidf witli oliararteristic rapidity 'will have out- 
stiipped this letter, and that you will already have heard 
-tUat a third year has been a<lded to Vonr hdumrs, and to our 
inijiatimiee, yt*t 1 have.Hiought that the announeeiiu'iit ol’tld*' 
annoyanee should be madi' to you by me also. For while 
every one else despaired of the suee(,‘ss, I still, by rejicaled 
lettei's, gave you hojies of an early return, not only that .1 
i«'ght aniilse you as long as 'jiossible with that jileasing 
expectation, but because 1 did not doubt that through the 
strong interest made both by me and the praitors the object 
ufight be accomplished. Now as it lias so happened/ that 
’licitluT the praetors by their interest, nor 1 by my zeal, 'were 
able to effect any thing, it is certainly difHeiilt not to feel 
mollification at it, but yet "we ought nevei- to suffer our 
min(!< which are employed in managing and supporting the 
arduous afiairs of jjovernrnenl; to hc^crushed or dejected by 
misfortune. And because men ought to be most annoyed by 
tliose ills whiedi are incurred by their own faults, there is in 
'this transaction sonie'.vhat more afllieting to raii than ought to 
be to you, for it happened by my misconduct contrary to 

-yum* understanding with me when parting, and subsequently 

* 

* Quintus Cif "'ro wsis at this time* jiroprailor of Asia Jlinor. 
t In tho ori«Mial “ non fhibifabum.^' The Homan id’')m in cpistolan' 
^v riling, is that‘the veriis by which the writer expresses a piescnt 'action or 
state, are put in the past tense ; tliat is, as it will ajijM'ar, to the person 
wlio biihsequcnth leads the letter. 
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hy letters, that your sueci'ssor Avas not named l:i«t year. 

This I dill uinvisidy, with a view of consulting tHie welfare 
of our alli(‘s, of erusliing the ])resumptuousness of c<Ttsiin 
traders.^ and with the de>ire of inerea.'iing niy own glory 
Ihroiigli your merits ; es[>eei:illy a-! I (‘lleet^d tlic result of a 
third A'car bi’iiig added to tliat second. 

Having thus frankly aeknowledged that it Avas my fault, it 
is th(‘ part of your Avisdom and kindness to take earn ami 
inanagi*, that this which lias been iiiiAvisely s^heaned by me 
may be. eorreetetl by your dfligmiee ; and surely, if you i*xert 
voiirMclf in all the duties of goV(‘rrinient so as to seeflTto vie 
not only Avith otlu'rs but Avith yourself, if y«u call in ii.’se all 
your faculties, all your attention^ all your thought, to that 
love of glory, Avhicli is .'^o powerhilly prevalent in all trans¬ 
actions, bidievv me, that one year added to yaair toil Avill 
bring many yi*ars of [deasurc ti> ns, and even glory to oiw 
posterity. Wii(‘relbre, 1 in the lirst ])laee beg of you, that 
you Avill not sutler your*spirit to b(i dam])ed or diminisbttd,# 
nor yourself to b^^ OAcrwIielmecl, as* Avith a flood, by the 
multitudes of busim*ss; but that, on tfie contrary, yini will 
arou.se j'^ouiself, and mak<*, a linn stand, even if you spon- 
tam^ously' incur it; for you do not bear a part in shell a 
yovernmeiit as is govermal*by fortum*, but oni! in Avh»li 
iliseretion and diligenca; has the great(‘st intluenee. Had J 
Siam y'oiir cienmand prolonged at a tim<*, AvJien you Av^ere 
invoWeil in tl**, manageimmt of some great and dangeroft.> 
war, then I sliould bav(; been disquieted in my mind, because* 
I should haA’c been sensible that the puAver of fortune over 
us Avas ju'olonged at the same time. lint sinci; that depart¬ 
ment of the state has been eommitted to yon in Avliieh 
fortune has very little^ oj‘ no part, it ^seems to me to 
<lepend entirely on yonr oAvn virtue and Avisdoni. We 
apprelKMid, 1 think, no tibaeliery of enemies ; no revolt of 
our allies ; no Avaiit of money or searehy of ju’ovisions, and 
no mutiny iii t!ie arm}'. Vet tlu'-^e liave oftim happened to 
the wisest of men, a\ ITo are forced totyield to tlie assault, 

’ Traders. “Soveial tonipl.n'iits bad liocii carricil to llomo ajialiisl 
Ipiintus, and Cic-i-ro t!niAi;;fe that bis bnitlicr rom.iiniiij; aiiotbcT year in bis 
yovernnient niiiililt bave siillid tlii’m. Tin; reader i» to iflwcTNe that this 
‘government was the })io\infi' ni A.siii Minor, one of the best tbe Itoinnns 
had, anil that a prc it main iiu-'ebanls reilided there for tbe benefit of com¬ 
merce.."— (.bitlnie. • 

X 2 
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fortune, tas^the best of pilots sometimes arc to the violence of 
a tempest. 

The most profound peace .and perfect tranquillity has 
fallen to your lot ; but tlioiij^h those are circumstances tliat 
may well give jdeysure to a vigilant steersman, y(it tliey may 
be fatal to a sleeping one. For your province is compoa(;d, 

' first of that kind of allies, who of all tlie human race are the 
most Imniauized ; and in the next place of those Konian 
(dtizens, wJio yither as farmers of lluj public revenues, are 
' most intimately connected with nle,* or, having so traded as 
to hays'oeeome rich, consider they possess tluiir fortunes in 
security througl. the beneiieial infiiience of my consular 
administration. Yet ev<fn among these very men serious dis¬ 
putes exist, m.any injusliees are (mmmitted, and great con¬ 
tentious are the consecjucnec; and, thinking thus, I am 
swisible tliut you l)av(“ not a little business n])on your 
hands. I know that this business is very important, and 
•requires great wisdom. Ilut still remember that I main¬ 


tain, that this is a biufmess which rather rtajuiros wisdom 
than good fortune. If you re.strain yourself, liow easy 
i.< it to restrain tlio.-x; you govern. This may indeed be 
a gr('itt and difficult matter to others, as indeed it is a most 
difficult acllievement ; but the pfactioe of it was ever <?:isy to 
you ; and well it might be, as your disposition is .sucli that it 
seems callable of moderation even without harming; while 
^siArh an education has been enjoyed by yoiV as would be 
('ai)able of correeting tlie most vicious nature. When you 
<;heck, as you do, the passion for money, for ph'asure, and 
for all other things, can there be forsootli any danger of 
your b('ing unable to restrain a dishonest trader, or a too 
rap.aeiOus piiblicay ? For even tfic Greeks, when they 
behold your living in this maimer, will think that some one 


* So Ciccro in liis spft'ch in support of the Low, says, in 

speaking of tliis hiituo rhiss:—Erpiitihus Itomanis lioiiPitissiniis viris, af- 
fermitur ex Asia quotidic literse quorum injigna; r.'s aguiitiir, in \ostri» veeti- 
galmus cxerceiulia oci-upata*; qui ail me, pro ncceessitudiiie, qua; inihi e.'t 
cum illo online, causam rei puhliciu pcriculaque rerum siiariun (letulerunt.’’ 

“ Letters are daily brought from Asia, from Koniaii knights, most honour¬ 
able men large!/ engaged in tho farming of your revemfts, wlio, in con¬ 
sideration of the close relaiionship which suhsistLS between me and that 
order, have laid before me the caiwe of tJie state and the jeoiiardy of their 
own intercHts.'* 
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from tlic records of their ancient history, or sornc divine 
person from heaven has descended upon that pro’^fiiice,* 

I write to you in this strain, not that you might practise 
tliesc things, but that you may rejoice that you do. practise 
them, and tluit you have ever done, go. *For it is a glorious 
thing ft»r a man to have been invested •with three years* 
sovereign power in Asia, in .such .a manner that no statue, noi 
]>icture, no j)late, no garment, no slave, no beauty, no hoard 
of money, in which things this province abounds, ever cause<I 
Jiim to swerve from his coniinenca and moderiftioii !1 Again,, 

* Wo lijive :i striking p.'inillol to this in Ciooro's or;fflon, “ l*rf> 

Lo.ije Maiiiliiu’’ In oiiloHi/iiiL; tlic ocmtinonoo of l*(nni«.'y in Asia Alinor, he 
s'lys, “Mon avaritia ali iiistitiito oiirsii “sul ]){a!ii.iin ali(iu:iin dcvocavit, non 
Iihido nd vnlnptatein, non nnKcnitns ad dlMert.itionern, non nobilit.is iirin'sad 
cuj^iutionoin, non deniquo labor ipse ad quietem l'os>tremo s'gna, et talmlas, 
eeleraque ornaiacnta (jrKCorum oppidoinni, qinc cefori tollenda case 
nrbitrantur, on sibi ille ne visend.i quiiiinn existiiiia\ it. Itacpie oiniica qiiidqili, 
nunc in hia locis Cn. Fonipciuin, sicut aliqiiem non cx hue urbc nii.sKum, 
aed de ctclo delapsura, intucwtiir.” 

“ Neither did avarice call him away from the course lie had laid do\^i, 
the acquisition of any gam, nor his 2 'assio,W,to any pleasure, nor the 
magnificence of a city to acquaint Jiimsclf with it, nor fatigue itself to 
reiiose. AIoreo\er those statues ami jiaintings and other ornaments ot 
fjireek towns, which others consider as things to bo carried away, h^did not 
oven regard as objects to be visitecj, and tlius imleed all inqji now in these 
regions look upon Cneius Poinpey, not as a ccrt.-iin indivulual dcspatRied 
from this city, but as one descended from heaven,” 

•j* ‘‘ Statues and jiaintings, and works of art in general, favourite 
objegts ofraj)aciy with the Homan coriiinanders, and were carried off with¬ 
out any scrujile. The statues and jiictures which Marcellus transported 
from Syracuse to Rome, first excited that enpuiity which led the Roman 
provincial magistrates to pillage without .scruple f>r distinction the houses of 
private individuals, and the tcmjiles of the Gods. Marcellus and !llunimius 
liowever, despoiled only hostile and comiuered countries. They had made 
over their i)iunder to the public, a:^ after it was <;onveyed to Rome, 
devoted it to the einhellishm^ni of the capital; but^ubseejuent governors of 
provinces, having acquired a taste for works of art, began to appropriate to 
themselves those miisterpieci-s ^)f flrcece, which they had formerly neither 
known nor esteemed. Some contrived plansyrle pretexts for borrowing 
valuable works of art from cities and private persons; without any intention 
of restoring them, while others, less cautious or more shameless, seized 
whatever pleased them, whether public or private property, without eUcuse 
or remuneration. But though this passion was common to most provincial 
governors, none of them ever came up to the full measure of the rapacity 
of Verres, whea praetor of Scily. He seized taf>c>trv, pictures, gold and 
silver, plate, vases, gems, and Corinthian bronzes, till he literally did not* 
leave a single article of value of these i|escription8 in the whole island.”— 
Dunlop’s Roman Literature, vol. ii. page 284. . 
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what caji he a more distingiiishetl, a more desirable cireuin- 
stance, Ilia'll tliat this virtue, this moderation, this ])urity <i| 
mind, should not be burhd or concealed in dai’kness, but dis- 
jdayed in tlic sightjof Asia, to tlu; eyes ol* llie noble-t of onr 
j)rovinces, and to tluj ears of all peoph* and nation,s, J'liat 
tile inhabitants are not alarmed at your journeys !— that tin-}' 
arc* not impovcri.shed by your expense's !—that they are noi 
frightened by your approach !—that there is tiie utnio.-'i 
rejoicing, both jniblie and private, wheriwer you go !—that 
every town seems to receive yoii/as its guardian, not as its 
tyraiiK -every Iiouse as a gnest, and not as a robber!'' 

Hut upon this, subject, experience by this time inn>t Inui- 
instnieted you that it,is hot sullieient for you alone l(< 
]>ractise tliese virtiie.s, hut you arc to give careful attention, 
that invested as you are with this governunml, not only you. 
h^ut all ollie.ers suhordiiiaie to your authority, an*, to aet for 
tliQ good of our allies, of our f<*llow eiti/i us, and of our 
.eouutry. You have, it is true, lieu tenants under you, who 
wifi themselves have j;egard to their own dignity; and of 
the.se the chief in pu'ferincnt, in dignity, and in (“xperieiice, 
is 'I'uhero, who, J juake no doubt, cs[)ecially while he is 
writing his history, will he able to choose from his own 
aiy^ials such* mod(‘ls of condiiet*, as he both ean and Avill 
imitate ; and Allienns, too, attached to us as well in aflc e- 
tion and Uielinalion, as in imitation of our lives. Need 1 to 
mention Gratidius, who, I know for a eerlain*y, laboimT; I’or 
•hi.^ own fame, so as, willi a brotherly alleclion for us, to 
labour equally for ours. You have a quu.‘stor,‘j‘ whom lot, and 


* KjuMiioili in pr()\iiu-iam liomincs cum imperio niiftiinn.'i, la, chain s.i 
.ill h()»tc detendant, tanicn ijisnrun adventns in urhes sneioniin non 
imdtum'nli hostili cxpvf'uatione ditt'criint. Hunt* audiobant aiuca, mint 
]ua'^ente^l vidciit,tanta temperantia, tnnta niaiisiu‘tudiiic,tanta huinnniUitc, 
111 is hcutissiini c&st vidcaritur, ainid ijiios ifte diiitissimo conmiorsitur." 

*■ Wt send out ’iito iliat,,i)roviiitc sut-h men with military coriimiiini, that 
it* they defend them Ir.nn the enemy, yet their own entrance into the 
cities of our allies dittcis hut little from a hoshle invasion; but this man, 
tliutf'* liiul heard of before, and iiuw sec him present ainunj; them dis- 
tinf>iiished by so much self-control, so much gentleness, so nuieh liunianity, 
that (hose seem to be tlic most fortunate willi whom he makes the longest 
stay."—Cicero’s (Iration for the Maiiilian Law. * 

f Quwstor. This officer had the charge of the public money, and it was 
iletermined by lot in what provineq he should serve. He likewise paid the 
soldiers, and acted as contractor for the army. 
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n(»t your own clioire, sippointed to you. Tt is nceesfjaiy that 
lu* shoiihl both Ik* moderate by liis own ineliftation, ainl 
eoiitbrm to your arranjromcnts and directions. 

Sliiiiild any «iL’ your ollieers a))]iear ot* a more selHah di.s- 
]H>sili(in, yon should bear with hkn, so lon^ as he only 
Tiejileets llie laws by wliieli he is bound in his own person, 
but not ir he shouhl ju’ostituto lor interest that power wliieli' 
you liave ainie.ved to his olliee. It does not however seem 
<iesiiiilde to me, especially us our manners have lately leaned 
so mueii to laxily and ambition, that you slunild scrutinize 
and dif'M'el out eviry instanee oF corruption;* bu^'^o pro¬ 
portion tin* trust you repose iu every one,«iecording to the 
degree oF lioiiesty he posschses. * ^ln*lik(; manner you should 
be answerable For those whom our government has given you 
as assessoi's and assistants, oi 

I hav'^e already laid down. , 

As to tliose whom you have elios(‘n to belong to your 
domestic establislunent* or to bi^ with you as your ne.ccs|jary 
rctiiuie, and wlio arc accustomed to,b(*. designated as oF the. 
praitor’s eoliort, you are answi'rable, not only For all their 
actions, but I'or all their sayings. But you have about your 
person tlioscj whom you may easily love while tlity act 
riglitly ; and sucli as hut slightly (joiisult your refmtation ^ou 
can most easily coerce. Me.anwliilc it is natui-al to suppofse, 
that, while y"U wei-c inexperienced, your gencroeity miglit 
havf; been im^)osetl upon ; For iIkj more virtuous any inai* is 
ill lumselF, the less easily does he suspect others to bf 
vicious, f 

* SliaksiJiaro seems to li.ive had this pasSciKe in his recollection when he 
wrote that jiass iL;e in his jihiy of Jiih'^is Caesar: 

“ /vt sueii a tir#e ns this it is not meet 
That evejy nice olrence should bear its cornment.” 

t This prineiido of nior.ils has been confirmed by the expcricTicu of 
mankind until it lias almost become pm\cTbijil, it it, av'scrted by Dr. 
Johnson in the following })a>sage: “Susjncion, however necessary it may be 
to our safe passage through wiivs beset on all siiles, by fraud and i^liec, 
has been always eonsidcied, v.hen it e\cee*l8 tlie common mcasureviis a 
token of depravity and corruption; and a Greek wiitcr of sctiteiiees has 
laid down, as a stand.ng maxim, that he who believes i!ot another on bis 
oath, knows hifhself to be jicrjiired. • 

“ We can form our ojiinions of that which we know not, only by phicing 
It in comparison with somctbing tliat v,m know : whoever tlicrefore is over¬ 
run w ith suspicion, and detects artifice and stratagem in every proposal, 


dy under the rc.strictioiis wJihdi 
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But now let tin's tliird year be clistinguisbed by the same 
purity which marked tlie two former, and even by more, 
caution and diligence. Let your ears be sucli us are 
supposed to hear what they listen to, but not into wliicli 
tilings may be falsely ai^l dishonestly whisi>ered for the sake 
of gain, without Ueing the recci>taclcs of false and malicious 
.whispers, insinuations, and .complaints. Sulfer not your seal 
to be a common chattel, but as your very self ; let it not be 
the tool of another’s pleasure, but the evidence of your own 
,Let your purSuivant keep the rank which our ancestors 
assign«hto him, who did not rashly entrust tliat ofUee to any 
but freed men, pver whom they (ixercised pretty much tlu- 
same command, as they jhd <’'Ver their slaves, ami tliat not a^ 
a post of advantage but of labour and sc'rvice. Let the liclor 
be the agent of your lenity rather than of his own, and let 
his axe and his rods he stronger evidences of his post than 
ut )iis power. 

In short, let all the province he sensible how dearly you 

must cither have learned &y experience or ol)servation tlie m iekediiess ot 
niiiiikiiul, and lieca tau};lit to avoid fraud br liavirig olten suitbred or s(*en 
troaeherv, or ho must diaive his judgment from the eoiisciousness of his own 
disposition, and impute tt) others the same inclinations, which he feels 
pre«}‘)niinant nt liiinself. * 

“ W’liea therefore a young man, not distinguished by vigour of intellect, 
conies into the world full of scruples and diirnlonce, makes a bargain with 
many provisional limitations; hesitates in his ansiver to a common question 
lest'morc should be intended than he can immediately discover; has a long 
reach in detecting the projects of his acquaintance; considers every caress 
as an act of hypocrisy, and feels neither gratitude nor atfeetion from the 
tenderncs* of his friends, because he believes no one to have any real 
tenderness, hut fur liiniself; whatever expectations tliis early sagacity maj 
• raise of his future ei^iinence or rielies^, I can seldom forbear to consider him 
as a wret'Ji incapable of generosity or benevolpnce; as a villain ear'v com¬ 
pleted he>ond the need of eomnum opportunities and gradual temfitalions. 

Suspicion is indeed a temper so uneasy arid restless, that it is very justly 
appointed the concomitant of guilt. It is said, that no torture is eijual to 
the inhibition of sleep long continued ; a pain to which the state of that 
man lieara a very exact analogy, who dareg never give rest to his vigilance 
and e'rcumspcction, but considers hinis(;lf as surrounded by secret foes, and 
fears to entrust his children or his friend with the sc'cret that throbs in his 
bi'cast and the anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, at this expense, 
those evils to which cfisiness and friendship might have exposed,him, is 
surely to buy safefy at too dear a rate, and in the language of the Roman 
satirist to save life by losing all for which a wise man would live.’*—Rambler, 
No. 79. 
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prize the ■\vclfiiro, tlie children, the lame, and tlio fiirtuncs of 
all wlio are under your command. Let it be notorions that 
you will be e(jiially the enemy of the man Avlio •rives, as of 
Iiiin who reecaves a present, if you slialljcnow it ; for no on(; 
will give them, W'heii it sliall be cl#arly perceived that those 
who pretend to have the greatest interest with you are ac¬ 
customed to obtain nothing fronvyoii. • 

Yet this addn'ss of mine to you is not because 1 would 
liav*' you tr('at your dependants in a too sevcM’c or suspicious 
manner. For if any of th#m for two years have never fallen 


under suspicion of avarice, 


hear C'msius, GKitT'rippus, 


and Lab(‘o, luxve done, and I believe it becmise I know them 


well; there is nothing which*! should not think may be 
most properly committed to tlumi and to men of their 


character. But if .there is a man, from whom you have 
already received ofience, or of whom you have known any¬ 
thing ill, never entrust anytliing to liiin, nor commit todiim 
any portion of your n^pufation. But if within your ]»ro^inCiie 
you have got any pei’sou who lias l^pen thoroughly admitted 
to your intimacy, and who is unknown to me, consider how 
far you ought to trust him. Not but that there may be 
many worthy men amongst the j)rovincials ; but tins it is 
lawful to ho])e, but daujA'rous to dc'tei’inine.* For (wery 
man’s nature is concealed with many folds of disguise, and 
covered as it were witli various veils. Ilis ^lature, his 
braws, his eyes, and very often his countenance are deceitful, 
and his sj)cech is most commonly a lie. * 

Wherefore, out of that class of men who, being devoted to 
the love of money, are dotitute. of all those qualifies from 
which we cannot be separated, where can you find one. 
who will sincerely lovje )ou, h mere stranger to tlieni, and 
not pretend to do so for the sake of advantage ? It 
would seem to me ver^ extraordinary, especially as those 
very men pay seldom any regard to tiny priv ate man, while 
they are all invariably attached themselves to the proctors. 
However, if amongst such kind of *men you should fin4 one 
(for the thing is not impossible), who loves you more than 
he does his own interest, eagerly enrol such a man in the 
number of jfour friends; but if you do not iiei^cive this, there 
will be no class in your acquaintance more to be avoided : 
because they know all the ^ arts of getting money, they do 
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nothin" ,bnt for inonoy, and tlicy aro indifferont about the 
»)[)inion of any man witli wdiorn tlicy an? nt)t to(?ontinuo to live. 

Certain conneetions too with I Ik? (Iroeks themselves are to 
be most'eandiilly f5'jard(‘d airainsl, exee])t -with a very few 
men, wlio, if any, are wortliy ol‘ancient Gi-eece. For truly, in 
j^eneral they ai’e deceitful and tri'acheroiis, and tiained up 
'by per])etnal subj<‘crion, in-the art of syeo[)haney.' iMlof 
tli(?se I Avould say sliould be liberally trc'ated, and llie best 
of tliem r(?ceived into liospitality and frimulslii]) ; but tin, 
♦close intiiiiaeies with them are not very safe, for though the\ 
dare nffL^j])jK)se our wishes, yet they are jealous not only ol‘ 
our eountj'yiucn but (?ven of tlieir own. 'J’lioiigh tliey dan? 
not hy ill tin? face? of a Koiyau magistrate, y(?t at tlw? bottom 
th(‘y liate not only us but their own countrymen. 

INow', as in matters of this kind, as Lwish to Ik* cautious 
aipl diligent ^ ^ seem too rigid), wliat do 

)'oi* think is my feeling with r(’S[jee,t to slaves, whom w'e 
(.Higjit to keep under the slriclesl coinumiand in all [daces, 
but especially in the pn^vinees ? Concerning this ela>s many 
direc.tions might bt? giv(?n ; but the shortest and jilainest 
method 1 can recommend is, that in all your Asiatic. 
journ{,‘ys, they should behavn? as if you Avore travelling over 
th(vAj)])ian Vay, and that tlu'y fnink then? is not the? least 
<liKerenc(? Avhether tliey were entering Tralles f or Formiiu.| 
But if any of your slaves should distinguish himself by his 
iidwlity, let him be employ(?d in your domestit and private 
rtifair.s, but not let him have the smallest thing to do with 
any public concern, or anything relating to the business of 
yoar goVernment. For though many thingM may projierly 

* Jiivt'TKil .'illudc‘s*to tlic same chfinictei'isti^ vice of the Greeks in the 
followiny passiiges:— 

(iui'C nunc divitihus "cns uccejiti^'siniii nostris, 

Kt fjuoji praecipye fugiiini, j>rt>perii)>ii lateri; 

Neo pudor obstabit. Non jiosaum forre, t^uirites, 

Gi'fccam urbem, quiimviii quota portio fascia Achxi. 

« « , * • * 

Natio coina'dii est: rides ? niajore caebinno 
GouciV.itur : Het si hichrytnas ennspexit amici. 

Nec dolct. J^'iiiciilum bruniac si tempore ])osca'd, 

< Accipit cndroniidcm: si dixeris, aistuo, sudat. 

+ A city in Cariu under the (lovcrnmcnt of Quintus. 

A city of C'ainpuniu in Italy. . 
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1)(* f_‘ntni.*,tocl to our fiiitliful slavey, yet for the sake,i>f avoid¬ 
in'; ol)S(‘rvali()n and animadversion, they onj.i:lit not to he 
eoininitte<l to tliem. 

IJiit 1 know not ho^v iny diseoiirsc Inif^deviale*! iirtoa style 
of dietation, though that was not my intention at the eoni- 
tueneeiiient. Kor why slionld 1 dictate to a man not inferior 
to me in knowledge, es[)('eially'in all matters of this kiinl? 
;iMd e\.'n su[>(‘ri()r in ex|)eri<*ne(‘. ? but I thought it would h<* 
wry agreeabh', if my sanction were added to what you an 
d<nng. Wlierefore let tlpesi; be the foundations of yon** 
dignity. In the first })hie(“, your own integrity ain^ Tiuxlera- 
tion ; in the next ])laee, tin; modest behaviour of all who are 
about )on, joined to a very caidmui* and eirennispeet choice 
of your ae(jiiaintance, whether they be ])ro\ ineials or Creeks ; 
anil till! ordei-ly and consistent regulation of your houseliohl. 
All which particulars are, eommi'iidable in our private jyid 
daily eoneerns, but they must apj)ear divine amidst -*uch 
great power, such dej)ravcd manners, and so corruptigg ii 
[U’ovince. , 

Such a j)hin, and siudi regulations, will be .suilieient to 
support that severity in all youi* resolutions, and all your 
decree's, which you exerei.sed in tho^e matters, and by"^vhich, 
to my great pleasure, we Ijs^e incun-ed sojik! eniflities, unii'ss, 
indeed, you iningine that 1 was intluenc('d by the complawits 
of an individual—I know not whom—of tin* name of 
Paaonius, wl#o is not (;ven a Creek, but is some* Mysiaii| or 
rather ]*hrygian; or that 1 was moved by the voc,iferatioifs 
of Tuscenius, that frantic, mean-spirited wretch, from whose 
polluted maw you, with the utmost ecpiity, rescue?! a dis- 
lione.st ])rey. Wlu'refore v,'c5 could not (‘asily mainluin those;, 
and the othci- instances^of sevA’ity which yftu have i»*aetiscd 
in that provinci, without the most perfect integrity. 

There should therefore be the utmost rigoiir hi your ad¬ 
ministration of justice, so that it slnfuld not be atlectod by 
favour, but maintained without variation.* It is* however, 

* So impres'Cil wiis (foilwin with the siipt’cnic iinportiinco of 
<iml certainty in the iovnrds and inllictions of tlie law, thiit lie tlius treats of 
the siihject, of piirdon' ns intorlcnnij with this icTlninly.* “ 'fhe very word 
pnrdon, to a roHectin^; mind, is fraiif'ht with ahsunlity.* What is the rule 
that ouKht in all cases to direct my conduct? What then is clemency .• 
It cun be nothing' Imt the pitinide e;;otism of him who imagines he can do 
something better than justice.” Is^it right that I should suffer constraint 
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of no l^ryat oonsoqucnce tliat justice should be impartially and 
diligently ddininistcTed by yourself, uidess tlie same is done 
by those to wliom you have delegated some part of youj- 
functions. Now itjip[)ears to me tliat in the government of 
Asia tliere is no great variety ol' business, but tliat it is ehiefly 
emidoyed in judicial administration, tJie methoil of which 
•^sj)ecially in ])rovinees is simple. Constancy and gravity 
must indeed be exennsed, wliieh may be not only above 
partiality, but even above the suspicion of it. To this 
•must be added .affability in hearing, calmness in determining, 
and carefulness in discussing the case and making restitu¬ 
tion. « 

By reason of tliese qnalitit'-s, Oct.avius'*’ lately became most 
popular, before whom, for the first time, the lietor had 

for 51 certsiin offoiice ? Tlic roasnnsihloiK'ss of my suflViinj: must be foiimletl 
iiiiits n)iiHon:mL-o witli tin* 'voll'.uv. llo, tlu'ivfori.*, tiisit paribms me, 

inicniitously juvfcTs tiu; hujiposi-il iiUeiv>t of sm imlii uhi;il, iiiid iilti'i'ly 
ncu;lc'cts whsit he owes (o tlic* wluilo. lli‘ bosiows tb.it wliioh 1 ou^lit not 
lo rffcclvi*, 5iml wliifh lu' li.is no ri^hl to ^ivo. J?. il riiflit, on Urn t-on- 
tniry, tlisit i sliouM not ivn'.l'ijjo tho siiliorniL' in ((lusiion ? Will lu* by 
rosciuii" me from sntterini', eonfer ti lu'iu'titoii mo, rmd inflict no injury on 
othersH JIc will thou be si notorious <k‘liiu|uent if he sillow me to sulfcr. 
Thorc ip iiulccd a coiisidoriihU' defect in this l.ist supposition. Jf, while ho 
benelits me, hr inlliets no injury upon others, he is mfallilily ]ierforiiiin!; :i 
pulfrie service. If I sufferi*d in the urliitrury nuinner wliieh the sujiposition 
intfiudes, the publie ^\ould sustain im mif(uesti()nable injury in the injuslice 
that was perpetrated : and }et tho man wbo jircvents this serious injustice, 
hai^heeii accustomed to arrog.'ite to himself the attributiv, of element,, and 
tho ajipsireiilly sulilime, hut in reality tyrannical, ininio of I'oi^fiveness. For 
if he do, man has been here descrilied instead of glory ; he ought to take 
shame to himself as an enemy to hiimsin kind. Jf e\ery aetion, Jind 
ospeeisilly every action in v\hieh tho happiness of .a rational being is con- 
eorned, he susceptible of a certain rule, mere e:ipriee must he in all cases 
excluded. There ujii ho no actioi}- which, if 1 neglect, 1 shall have dis¬ 
charged iny duty, Jiml if I jierfonn, I sh;dl be* entitled to ajiplausu. I'h'om 
the manner in which pardons arc dispensed, inevitidily flows the uncertainty 
of punishment. It is too evident that punisbment is inflicted by no certain 
rules, iind therefore creato’ no uniformity of expectation. Uniformity of 
tresitment, {iml constancy of exjiectation, form the sole liasis of a genuine 
morality. In a just form of society, this ivoiild never go beyond the sober 
cxp/!ssion of those sentiments'of approbation or disiipprobfition, tt’ith ivhich 
dittereiit inodes of conduct inevitably impress us. JJut if we at present 
exceed this lino, it is surely an execrable refinement of injustice that should 
exhibit the perpetual menace of suffering unaccompanied with .any. certain 
• rule for telling ils aiiplicalioii.”—Godwin’s Politiciil Justice, book vii. cli.ix. 

* Octavius. He wais f.ither to Augustus Caisar, and had been about this 
time governor of Macedonia. 
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notliiiifij to do, and the ci'icr laid 11011011*1 to say ; lor every 
one spoke wlicMi he pleased and as lonjr as he, phaised. In 
this matter lie might, perhaps, secmi too compliant, were it not 
that this gentleness was the warrant of his inllexihility. The 
men of Sylhi’s party were eoiiipelhaUo restoiv what tlii'y had 
seized by force .and terror. Such of tin? 1nagistrat<*s as had 
made unjust decisions were oblig^'d themselves to submit, as 
private men, to similar inflictions. Now this severity on his 
part would have seemed cruel, had it not been tomjiercd 
with many ingredients of Iiiimanily. * 

If this gentleness is agreeable at Kome, where tjicre is so 
mneh arroganee, siieh unbonnded liberty, swell niirestraiiied 
licentiousness, where there are •such inimerons magistracies, 
so many auxiliaries, so great force, and so much authority in 
the senate, Iiow agreeable must the affability of a prador be 
ill Asia, where so great a iiiimher of our couutrymen ayd 
allies, where so many cities and so many states, are obser^iant 
of one man’s nod? av litre they have no r(?sourc(‘, no trilnyial, 
no^senate, and no .assembly of the. jieyple ? It belongs there¬ 
fore to the character of a great man,* and of a man as well 
liuinane by nature, as improved by learning and the study 
of the noblest .arts, so to conduct himself in tiie use O'f such 
great pow(;r as that no othtr authority should l/b desirecl by 
those over whom he rules. • 

The great (M'nis is represented by Xeno[)hon (yot accord- 
ing*to tl'.c lautli of iiistory, but as the ideal inochd of ri^ht 
government’), whose (jxtreme gravity is combinerl by llafl; 
philosopher with siuguhir sweetness of manners; which hooks 
our countryDiiiii, Seijuo Afrieamis, was accustomed,•and not 
without reason, always to have in his hands, for in them no 
duty of aeti^e, wadl-teniii'acd ^government •lias biaaitjiassed 
over; and if Cyru>, who could never be reduced to a private 
station, so diligentiy cultivated those duties, wliat ought they 
to he Iield by tliose to whom power 4uis Ixaai giviai on con¬ 
dition of tlieir surrendering it, and ^i\cn by those laws to 
which they must be •amcnabh*^ 
Now it seems to me that all the considi'vations of those 
who rule over oiilu'rs sh<»uld be referred to Hiis object, that 
those wlio afe under their goviTinnent sliould'be as happy as 
possible; and by constant rcjiort, and the acknowledgmenf 
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of all, i|i has become no honour that this both is, and 
ever has been your most solthMl prijiciple over since you 
first lauded in Asia; nay, that it is the duty, not only 
of those who <];overiiAlM* allies and the sul)jeets o(‘ Rome*, but 
of those who have tlie caTO of slaves and dumb cattle, to con¬ 
tribute to the intci'ests and welfare of all committed to theii- 
rdiarge. In this respect I perceive it is universally allowed 
that the utmost diligcmce has been iistnl by you ; that no new 
debts have Ixam contract(Ml by tlie states; tliat y(>\i liave di^- 
•charged Jiiany old ones with whi»/h many of tlie cities were 
burdened Mind oppressed; that yon have repaired many ruin¬ 
ous and alnujst j-handoiied towns; amongst others Samns 
the capital of Tonia, and oTralicavnassns the capital of Caria; 
that there are no seditions, no dise-ords in your towns; lliat 
it has been semi to by yon that tlie ^tates are governed by 
tii(^ counsels of the best men; that you havi; sinipre.^^ed 
rapine, in IMysia, and bloodMluiil in many ]d:ic!‘s ; that peace 
has lieeii establislunl all ovm* your ])r6viiice : tliat yon liave 
chased thieves and robb^'rs, not only from tli highwa 3 's and 
country j)laee«<, but tVom towns and teiM[)les, wliero tlu'y 
were, more numerous and more dangerous; tliat calumny, 
that lui.st cruel minister to the avarice of pradors, has been 
removed fVol'n the reputation, thdi fortunes, and the, vetirc- 
iiient of tin; I'ieh; that the funds and tax<‘S of the, states are 
eipially bowie by all wdio inhabit the borders of tliose slat(‘s; 
thatw access to you is most easy; that j'our eai’r an* open to 
the eomjdaiiits of all men; that the, poor and tlu* ludpless 
always find admittance, not only to your jmhlic audiences 
and Irilubials, hut even to your house and your l>ed-ehamh(*r: 
.‘iiid that in sliort, in the whole of your govi'ruiuenl ihere, i- 
iiothiim.that i>< sifileful, nothii/j!: that is merciless, hut tl:at it 
i< filled with cleinouey, gentleness, and humanity. 

How imjiortanl was that jiuhlie' service yon ])erfornie<l 
when yon fi‘(*ed Asia K.-orn tlu* nnjii'^t and bnrdmisome tax 
impo-ed upon fliein liy the leililc'!, wilh gniat odium to n^: 
for one man of tjiialily, [uihliely eonijd'ains that you fuivi.* 
deprived him of alnu'st 1'10(),()00, by onh'.riug tiiat money 
should not he m vii'd for ]uihlie ex hi hit ion.'-' wliut va.it sums 
must have beeii*rai.scd, had the cnsloiu eontinu<’'T for rrfi.''!iuir 

» . ' w m . ' 

money in tlu*. name of all who exliibited public shons at 
llonu*. J stifled these complaint of our jieople, by a method 
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wliicli, Iiowovfi' it may bo ro'^ardcd In Asia, is liiprldy ap- 
plaiidc'd at lioine ; i’or wlmn tin* states of jny iv()\’iiiee liad 
voted a sum of money for ereeting a tempU; and a jnojiiiment 
to mo, and when on aecount of my great deserts jjnd your 
extraordinary services, tliey did i^ \oruiitarily and cheer¬ 
fully, and tlioiigh the law lias expressl;^ provhhsl, “ That 
governors may receive jiioiny for erecting a temple or 
monument,’’ nay, though the money which was granted was 
n()t to perish, hut to be laid out U])on the ornaments of a 
leiujde, that was to a[ipear^to future tiin(*<, nftt more a jU’e-^ 
S(‘nt to me than to the people of liome. and to tin; immortal 
gods; and yet 1 thought that the ofl'er s^iould be rejected 
though warranted by dignity, Uv law, and by the good will 
of those who made it; and this L'diil lor this naison, amongst 
others, that those magistrates to Avhom such sum" are not 
due, nor i)ermitled by law, miglit l>ear (the, rel'usal of thmn) ' 
with a more resigned tmnper. ^ * 

Apply yourscdf, theii^fore, witii all your spirit and all your 
zeal, to that plan Avhieh you have alreml}'’ practised, tIuTt oV 
loving the people Avhiidi your countr>* has etmimitted and (‘ii- 
trusted to your faithful care ; protecting them in ev'ery way. 
and desiring that they should be as liajipy as ])()>sible,,'’ 

lint if IbiTune had set, you over the Africans, the 
Spaniards, or the (jauls, those tierei' ami harharous natiops, 
yet still it would Jiave Ixm'U tlu‘ dictate of your humanity to 
study their iijterests, and to have ])romoleii their advan\^ige 
and welfare. J»iit when we govern a set of men, among 
wiioni civilization not only exists, but tViiin whom it may he 
suppos(*d even to have extended to otliei-", surely#we are 
most especially honiid to ri'iiay them Avhat we have reeeivi^d 
irom them ; for 1 am not ashae^efl to aeknowledgi*, e"peeially 

* “ The <mlv le'.'itimiicc ohjt»t of iiistitulion, iS the .'H]\aiitage of 

itKiividuals. All that eaii'iot he 1.ioii”lit lioioe to ll'ein, natoinal wealth, 
j)ros.|*erllV, and .ulory, can he a<l\aiit.i;;e.)iis Jtnlv to llm-i.* si'il-iii‘ -'vvtfMl 
iinpostot-i. who honi the earlichL accounts <>f nine Ii;oe e iiifoninicd th" 
umlerslandin^ns, ef juankiAil, the more aecurdy to Miik tliem iii (1el»a^|jncnT 
and misery. The desire to ^ain a more exteiebe tenityiy, to e ai'inei oi to 
liold in awe our neiu[lil>ourin.!r states, fo surpa"" (hem in arts or amis, is a 
desire lounded in pri'iiidiee and iMTor. L.airped aMt!niiit_\ i'j a spurious 
and imsulisMnlial medium (d liappinos; security and po'tc(‘'; are luore to he 
ile-siied tliaiiaiiation.il splendour that should terrily the world.”-—flodw.n^ 
I'ohtical Jii'slice, hook \. eliaii. '-’2. * 
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in my position in lifo, and with the deeds whicli I Iiave per¬ 
formed, which can involve no .siispieion of indolence or un¬ 
steadiness ; that I have, arrived at all those accomjdislimcnts 
to which J have attained, by means of those studies and arts 
which have l>ecn hand(“<l jjlowii to us in the remains and sys¬ 
tems of Greece. • Therefore, besides the coninKni faith 
vdiich we owe to all maiikiud, we seem to be especially in- 
del)ted to tins ra(;e of men,* so tliat we should be d«‘sirous of 
ofTeriu" to those, by whose pr(,ee[)ts we have been instructed, 
that wliich we R;arncd from them., Plato, that philosopher, 
so distingpislunl by his genius and learning, thought that 
states would theii jat length be ha])py, when either wi.se and 
learned men .should begin to .be tlu'ir rulers, or when their 
governoi’S should apply theJnselves wholly to the study of 
learning and wisdom ; that is, he thought that this union of 
power and wisdom would constitute the safety of states. 
Thiij may possibly, at some time*, be the case of our whole 
t!mi>ire, but at juvsent it is tin* ease of.one province*, that an 
individual jmssesses the suprenn; power in it, Avho has de- 
voled, from his childlfobd, the largest amouiit of tijue and 
study to the pursuit of learjiing, ol‘ virtue, and humanity. 

Tak({. care, tlu'refore, my (Quintus, that this year Avhieh is 
add'^’d (o yoiK* governni(*nt, prove *l;o be a year that is added 
to J-he welfan; of Asia ; and because Asia has becji more 
succes'sful jin detaining you than I Avas in procuring your 
recall, do you behave so as that my regret may receive some 
mitigation from the joy of tin; province. For if you have so 
indefatigably. applied yourself to deserve greater honours 
than perhaps ever man did, you ought to cx(*rt much greater 
diligencii in maintaining them. 1 have already given you my 
sentiments coneejfuinj^ thiit kivd of honour.s. 1 liaA'e ahvays 
been of o])iiiion, thsti, if they are coiiimonly accessibh? they 
are Avorthless ;*if bestowed to serve'a purpose, they arc eon- 
t(*inptible ; but if they are oifered (as has been done) as a 
tribute to your nuu’its, T think you cannot bestow too much 
paiii|', upon their j)reservation. 

As, therefore, you are invested Avith the highest command 

Ilonicc* tucitly'ackriowlcilges the same obligations to Greek literature*. 

, “ Vos exer.iplaria Grieca 

Nocturna Ycrsjite manu, versiitc iliurna” 

Epist. ad Pisones, v. 2t>U, 269. 
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ninl power in those eities whore you see your virtups are 
conseerated and deilied, think, in all tliat you arrflnjre, and 
deeroe, and ])errorni, what you owe to such opinions ofi tlic 
]iart ol' mankind, to such flattering decisions, and such ox- 
altr-d lionoiirs. Tlie result ol* tliis willibe, that you will pro- 
\id(‘ for all, lliat you will remed}’- the ills lit' your subjects, 
prcwiile for their welfare, and desire to be designated and 
regarded as the parent ol* A'^ia. 

'fo till' zeal and assiduity the farmers of the revenue offer 
.1 great_o1)stru(dion. If we (ijipose them, we sriall sejiarate 
iVom ourselves and from the stale an order of men av^(» liave 
tlie highest ehiims upon us, and wlio by me*were. attaelied 
lo the ser\ lee of our government. * Tf./m the oth(*i’ hand, we 
•hould indulge tlnan in every resjieet, we must suffer those 
lo he utterly ruined, whose wtdi'are, nay. whose convenienee, 
wi‘ are hound to eou^iilt. 'J'his, if we will view tin' eas<', 
aright, is the side dilficulty in all your administration. hW 
lo jiraetisc .sidf-eontrid, fo subdue all inordinate dosir<*>, Ji> 
regulate your family, to practise the impartial admiiiislra- 
lioii of ju.‘'lie(*, to show yourself j*eady fo aiapiaint yoursidf 
with eases, and to admit and grant a luiaring to individuals, 
are thingf' more gloriou-^ than diffieiilt, for they eonsisf not 
in any lah(»rious ajipliealion, lAit in the hent of tlie*mind au»l 
of th(‘ affections. • 

W(^ learned how much hitterni'ss of feeling this matter of 
the fa»mer.s of tlie reveiuu' oeca''ioned to our allies from our 
own fellow eounlr^meii ; who, \vhen the tolls of Italy were 
lately aholislu'd, complained not so inucii of the lu'avine.ss of 
the tolls as of tlie insolence ol* the toll-gatlierers, from {I'hieh 
I am sensible of Avliat must befall our allies in remote eoiiii- 
tries, when 1 have hean^ sm h i*oinplaints^fr6iii our fillow 
citizens in Ttalr. It seems to require a superhuman virtue, 
that is, one 
.sjitisfaetion 

^^hen tlie taxes have been di.sailvantageously contracted for, 
and at the same time not to suffer our iillies to he ruined, f 
r>nt, in the first plaer-, as to the (Greeks, the Iiard.'-hip 
W'hieh they most bitterly eomidain of, that of»their being 
taxed, is, in my“opinion, no great hardsliip, beeifuse by their 
own constitutions, apart Iroiii the government ol the Komaii 
people, they were in the same comfitioii with their own cou- 


like yonr own, in ihis situation of things, to give 
to ihe farmer.^ of llie publics revenue, espceially 
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sent. As to the name of a farmer of the revenue, the Greok> 
ou^rht'hot to hold it in such contempt, because, witlioiit tluiir 
assistance, they could not have paid the tax indiscriminately 
impostal upon them by Sylla. Now that the Gnu'ks arc fully 
as severe as our farmeji’s are, in the collection of tlic j)ublic 
revenue, may Uj concluded from this, that the (-aunians’ 
some time a"o, who inhabit tin; islands tJiat were amiex(>(l 
by Sylla to the division of Rhodes, petitioned the senate that 
they mi^ht pay their taxes to us, rather than to the Rho¬ 
dians. They therefore who al\vays have b(;en tax(id, ouglit 
not toehold the name of a tax-f^athena* with horror, nor 
ou;;ht they to 4cspise him, without wdiom they cannot pay 
their taxes ; nor ouj^ht they who have petitioned ibr him to 
reject him. The Asiati(;S ought at the same, time to ix'flcct. 
that were tlu'y not under our government, no calamity <il‘ 
foreign war and domestic dissension would ever have been 
‘absent from them. And sinci' this governnn'nt cannot be 
supported w'itliout taxes, they ought ehe(‘rlully to pureliase 
for th(Miis(‘lv(*s, wnth some part of their ineonK'S, aii uninter¬ 
rupted pc'ace and tranquillity. When oner they conn*, to en- 
dui*e wn'th pati(‘nec the profession and name of a farmer <d‘ 
the revenue, your prudent measures and eondue.t will be able 
make other annoyances seemdighter 1o Ihein. They will 
eonu*, not to r»‘llc<‘t so much in making their compositions 
upon tln^^ Ceiisorian Law, but rather upon the advaiitage ol' 
settling the business, and u])on their frt'e.don) from mplesta- 
I tiou. Yon can likcnvise continue what you bav(5 always so 
admirably done, to ])iit them in mind liow' much dignity 
there "is in the ofliee of a farmer of the revenue, and how 
min;li we owe to that order. So that, apart I'rom force and 
the pdhience of authority,Aiind of the f^lsc(^s, you will bring 
the publicans intb favour and credft with the Greeks. You 
may ev(;ii edtri'at those w'hom y6n have so highly obliged, 
ami who owe their a.U to you, that by their comj)lianee they 
will sulfer us to cherish and continue those intimate con- 
ne,xions that subsist between us and the fanners of the 
reveniK'. 

But why do T exhort you to those measures which you are 
not only able to do of your own accord witiiout the in- 

• 'I'lip Ciiunijins were subjects of the government of Quintus, inhabiting 
n part of Cari.i in Asia Minor. 
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stnirtions of uny oiu*, but wliich iu a great dc'give you 
alresiily have liappily exc^euted. For tlie most il(^rtourabl<* 
and eonsidi'rable bodies of our enipin* never eease to pay me 
tlu'ir daily tliaidvS, wlfudi are the more agreeable, Jieeaiist* 
the (Jre(*k.s do the same. Now k is a matter of great 
dilfii'ulty to bring together in good will# those whose in¬ 
terests, wliose advantages, and wliose natures, I laid almost 
said, are reiaignaiit. IJiit what I liave here written, 1 have 
wrlilen not for j’^our instriietion (for Avisdom siieli as yours 
stands in need nf no man's iystrnetions), bat tlH* recording of 
yoiir merits delights me as I write. In this let^('r, how- 
<*ver, I liavc been longer than I intended or^snpposed iliat I 
d ion Id be. • ^ 

'I'liere is one thing which 1 .shatl not eease to recoinniend 


te you, for so i'lr as in iik' lies I will not sidb r an exception 
to your praises. All who eome from that region, while they 
])rais(' your vii-tue, your lutc'grity, and your Immaiiity, (*v<‘n^ifj 
llieir higliest eoinmmidalious uia!v(‘ one eveeption, your 
anger; a vice*, which in privat'* and every day lile seem;? To 
he the defect of an iiieoiislant and we;tl? mind ; but when a 


I 


passionate, behaviour i." joined to .sovendgn 2»ower, iiolliing 
ran be more monstrous.I shall not, however, endeavour to 


“■ An,!;fr is sri uiumm a <eu-st iiAlie licsu't, (li.it lie may he ftiid to be t|frn 
unhappy who is of ii nni'^li ami elioli'iie disposition. 'I’iie moralists liajje 
defined it to he a de ae of reveiiLfe for sooje injury offered. Men of hot 
and lieadv teini'ei’-' e:iL>erl\ desirous of veii^eanee, the very moment the^ 
ajiprefteml tlu'uis*l'.i s inj'irtd ; vdiere.is the eool and sedate watch proper 
oj'portimities to letiirn ^lief for iinef to their eneiiiu lly this iiu-niH it* 
oRen hapiien.s tliat the el.ol("-ie intlicts disproportionate piinidiineiits upon 
slinfit and sometimes iina.L,d,imy olfenees, hut the temperately reviJirefu;, 


have leisure to \vei;',li the merits of the causi-, and thereUy eitlier to sirmtlier 
their seeret re^enl'nisds or t«> seek pio’ er and a<leouatc rep.ir.itioiis fir the 
daiiiasres they hii\ sus'.'iiu’il^ rak^ninds are .1 111‘'I speak welliof the 
man "of lurv, heeaii-if' ^dieii the »t.>rin is mer he is full of sorrow and 
repentimee,'hut the tuiili i', lii‘*]s.ipt to com mil such iafai:is during hi.s 
m.uliiess, that wlm i lie comes to hini'clf, he htTomes tanii‘, then for the 
same reason llnd he ran wild liefore, ‘ onl> to :rive himself <.i>e,’ and is a 
friend onlv to ]nr)i''elf in hotli exlreinities Alen ot this (iiiliapjiy make, 


more fre(|imntly Hum any lAliers, exjiect that their friends should bear with 
tlieir iiifi>unties. 'J’lieir iiieiids .'.lioiild in return desire them to correct tUeir 


inhrmities. The eonimon exeii-e. tliat they eamiol help it^thut it wa^soon 
over, that they iiarliour no inaliee in their hcaits, are arguments for 
pardoning a hull or a ni.i'tiir, Init diall iic\er reconcile rnc to an intellectual 
savage. Why imiced should any one iiftaginc, that persons indcircndent • 
upon him slnmld xentiire into hb socict>'*wlio hath not yet so far subdued 
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_l!;ivc you tlio scntliaonls of llio l)opt iiistriiclod men, oonccrti- 
iiip: the* pstssion of anj^cr, Loth because I am unwilling that 
tlii.s letter shoiihl be too long, and because you can easih 
learn them from the AvcilinL''s of many nieii. Still 1 do not 
think that oii.e tiling >^’hich is proper to a letter .‘dioiild be 
neglected, iiamelc-, that he to whom avc write • liould be 
made acquainted A\illi those things of which he ignorant, 
Now 1 am told almost by eyery body, that when yon an 
free from anger, nothing can be more agri'cable than yon 
are ; but 'wlieVi the iinpiulciice. or jkta crseiie.-s ol‘ aiiol'a r hat 
excited yon, yon arc nnd(T such yiolent agitations that yoin 
kindly disposiliqu is sought for in vain. 

As, therefore, a certain desire of elory as well rs int<‘rcst. 
and fortune, ba^e coneurn’d to lead u-; into that walk of lifi‘, 
by which we bccojiie the jicrjictnal subject of c(n!yci>5ition 
anumgst mankind, ne ought to do and lostii-ic all we can 
that no conspicuous vice- may be said to alfach to iis.^ J dc 

I' 

• liisl)liio(l, but tl.at bo is icaily to do fooi.'. iiiiii; tlic iic.vt niimile 
wliicii lie c.iii iic\fi ici'.'iir. jind l aiL iintliiriiL^ to jiK.ui ei li:.i oi. ti I.t'..iir, I'.ii; 
liiat be is a)it to do inisili'i I sin f.ist a., be can ! Sad. a iii.ci in. a lie fV..red, 
lie nun be jnlicd, but be caiMiot be Jo\e(l.”-~l>r. Joliiiroii, l’•^lr.lde^, No. 
1 * 2 !). 

* “ It is iiielbinks an iiiiVv aMiiiable thin;';, tliat heroic M'lae sl.ouid, as ii 
sect IS lo be iit'piesentju i oi. fined to a cA'Iain older ol'nii n and be af.ain.ilik 
bj none but lliose wlioin jbiiune bas cle\akd to lie' nn -t eonspieuoii!' 
sialions. 1 woiilil have t\t!y Umi" to be itteeinid as lieu i( k-» rie.il 

and uncoiiinmn in t!ie ciiciinif.l.inecs of tlic nieai ulio jiei lo'ne; it. 'I’lius 
theie would be no \iilu(' in liuniaii life, wliieli eveiy i.ne oi ibe bpccie.'- 
would not ha\c a picttncc to anivc at, .n.'l nnuiduK} Ui cxeit. fcJinct 
fortune is not in our |iin\cr. let us be as iiitle as ]*e'-el.!_ Li bci.i. 
isbould i* lie necei’haiy tlait a man sliould bciiili to b us ? If vi 

ineaMired b\ llic qualily and not tiic i|iiantity of tli.ie s, the particidais 
nhich acconipniiy an .'iLtioii is uliat slioubl deiioinin lU' it mi an or i,rc.it. 

“Tilt lii^liett hl.ifion ol lumian^'lifc i*. tij^^be attained l.\ eae.i that 
pretends to it; for cm it man e.in be as valiant, as "eiii’oie, jm n.se^ and a.*^ 
inciciful, as tbeV.icultii..'. and opportunitica'‘n}iicli he lias liom Heaven and 
toitune will ]K'irut. He ibut can say to himself, J do a.*, ii.m li !;o()d. and 
am as virtuous as mv most earnest i ndeavonis will allow me, w ii.itever is Ins 
station in the world, is to liinisolf possessed of the liioliest bom.ur. 

“I'f nmliition is not thus tinned, it is no other slum a eunliiiual i-uccLSsion 
of aiixietv and vexation, lint when it has this east, it iini'-.orati s ilie' mimi 
and the constiousne-ss of its own win lb is a reward, which it n, not m the' 
power of eniy, leproaeli, or elclr..clioii, to tike from it. 'J ims the seat of 
solid honour is in a inairs o’vii bosom, and no one can want siipji' rt who is 
m possession of an boiiest ciiv.k']eiice, but be wbo would stiller the 
leproacbcs of it for other yrealucsS.”—The Tatlcr, No, 202. 
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not rioav insist on tliis consideration, tliat in Iimnaij n?itnrc at 
IarL;c, and especially at onr tijiic ol* life, it is very dillieylt for 
:i man to alter Ids disposition, oi- sinldenly to pluck oii^ a fail- 
inthat lias settled into a liakit. l>ut n^v advice to vou i^ 
tills, if you c'l'mot altoiretlier avoirl lids, '^ut passion tak*'" 
jiooscsjioii of 3a>ni' mind heibi’e n asoii etui laki^ [irecautious 
that, it '^liouM not invade it, you should under;>;o a course of 
pi\j>.ir:iliou, and he eaery day inedit.-iliii'x that resistance 
must he (.ll'en^d to ai’U’er, and tlu; more aioltflllv it ailects 
the mind, the more dili”:<‘iilly inu^t you n*straiii j'our toniuii'e : 
which merit sometimes appears to me nol ji-ss than that of 
nevm* heiicy :in;ri*y at all ; bccaip-e the latli’r virlue is not 
solely the proof of self-respeed, hirt si^imdimi's of a letharii^ie 
temperament. IJnt when yon are tonehe.d with aniijer, to 
eonirol both yunr tmnpm’ and your hini^uaije, (‘ven to hold 
your pence, and to keep under command all excitement and 
irritation of mind ; tlie^y^’: are the propertii's, if not of con- 
sMinmate. wisdom, yet of ext raoi-dinary understanding^. • 

They say tliat in this respect yon a^> heeome miieii more 
jdiahle and "eiitle. IS’oiie of your viohnit emotions of passion 
are stated to m(‘, ; noiKi of youi' iiiijn’ceatini^ i*\pressions. 
ami opprohioiis hehavionr, iill wldeli an* as reyufrmint to 
aulliority and di'rnity, as they an*, rejiroaeliful to I(‘aniin|^ 
and jTood breediiiL*. For if aiiLTiy passions are implacable, 
the iitmo-it cruelty is involved, and if ])lacal)h>, ''‘’ an excess^)f 
weakn(‘ss ; which, however, as a eomparison of evils, is pre-# 
fenihle to the ej-iiolty. 

T’lnit tlie fir^t year of your lyovernment "avc ri.s'i to a 
great deal of talk ii[ion thi.s subject might he owing to your iin- 
exp(*(*,tedly enci iiiitei’ing that Injusliec*, avaidc'^, and insolence 
of individuals, wliicli sciined intolerable. ^I'lie second year, 


* “ Another form of a pacsioiudc flispo-,ition arnniii; irulc '?! from the same 
ciiusc, is that whirl] involves ihc noxt rrror wliidi J liavc* sliiluil witli rrwpect 
to rrsentment—tin- disproportion of llio .mucr tsnd tiu* ollrnco. ile vvlio does 
not pause c*von to w(?i«h the circiiinstancr'!, be .supposed to pause to 

measure* tlie extent of injurt. He feels tiiat liy is injnreil, and ail iiis nif:er 
hursts out iuslantiv on the olf’rnder. Jt is this disproportion, indeed, which 
is tho chief evil of what is eoninionly termed passion. Somp caiee of slight 
ilispleusurc there may be even where anger m its \ioli*neo wyiild be immoral 
and absurd. Yct'puch is the infirmity of onr nature, that it is often no 
slight triumfdi over our weakness to forgiVe a trifle with as much m.agna- 
nimity tis that with wliieli we have forgiven greater injuries.”—Dr. Drown’s 
Moial Philosophy, Lect. 63. • 
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lunvevdr, *va.R nioro f^eiilkj ; bocauso both habit and roasoii. 
and, if I mistakes not, my letters rendered you more mild 
and p{i^:i(*nt. Now your third year ought to admit of sueli 
amenelnient, as that ijo jjersoii may be able to utter the 
slightest rej>roaek. 

, And on this subject I address you in thc 3 terms neither of 
exhortation nor prece])t, but of brotherly entreaty, that you 
(Miiploy your whole, abilities, care, and concern, in aecuinu- 

, latiiig praiseVrom all quartcTs,^ If our situation were one 
of jncdjocrity as to public conversation and disc.oiirse, 
nothing pre-enj.incnt would be recpiin'd of you, nothing 
beyon<l the ordinary conduct of otliers. Ihit by reason of 
tlie splendour and magnivude of the concerns in which we 
an* engaged, unless wc derive the higliest gloiy from these 
functions, we s<H*m scarcely capable of avoiding thi' deepest 
eondemnation. We. ar(3 so situated, that while all good 
men are our friends, they also re(juirc and expert from us. 

* all*’a])plieati()n and virtue; in llie lueanv. all the re])ro- 
hate part of maiikiri/^, heeause with them mm* have, deelared 
eternal Avar, seem to hi*, satisfied witli the slightest ground for 
eonde/miiiig us. 

^ VV'lierefwrc', since such a theatre as Asia has been assigned 
you for the display of yo«ir virtues, a theatre most celebrated 
by fame,,most airqde in extent, mo.st distinguislied by dis- 
irt^niment, but naturally so noi.sy that its (‘X])ressi<)us and 

• intimations reaeh even to Home,! jmiy you to strive and 
Ijiboiir to appear, not only adequate to tliese conditions, but 
hv vour merits to ha\ e siir])assed tliern all ; and as fortune 
lias fixed my share, of the public admiiiistratloii in Ttome, and 
}Our?^ in Asia; while 1 yiejd to none in my condiwt, do you 
i*\'cel all in your^. 

At the sahic time refhjct, thafc Ave are not noAV labouring 
foj* a glory that is iiv cxpectaticm and reversion ; but avc are 


f “ Make not tlio consequence of virtue *the ends thereof. Bo not 
heiieficent for a name or cymbal of applause, nor exact and just in com¬ 
merce for the .'idvantiifTes of trust ami credit, which attend the reputation 
of true and pupctual dealing. For these rewards, though unjought for, 
, plain virtue will bring w’ith her. To have other objects in good actions 
sours laudable performances, Wviich must have deeper roots, motives and 
instigations to give them the stamp of virtues.”—Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Christian Morals, Book i. chap. 10. ' 
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.^tru'i^^ling for what has boen attainc<l, a jjlory tliat.wo an* 
not so much to cov(*t as to prescrv'o. lml(*c(i, *ha«l I any 
interest that is distinct from yours, I could desire nt)thinj^ 
more than that situation of life vvhicli»has actualty been 
assif^iied to me ; but as the case is, tlfat iml(*ss all your words 
and actions are answerable to my conduct licre, I shall think 
that 1 liave .i^ained nothin" by all tliose mighty toils and' 
dangers in all which you have been a sharer. Now if you 
were my chief b'llow laboun'r in working n^’ way to this 
splendid reputation, you ou^ht to labour beyond others tiiat' 
I may maintain it.' • 

You a^(^ not to regard the oi>inion and*tho judgment of 
those who are now living, but alsg oS those who slnill luu-e- 
after exist, whose verdict will be the more just as it will be 


free from detraction and malevolence. In the next place, 
you are to reflect, that you arc not seeking glory foryoursejf 
alone ; and, if you were, 3 "ou would not be indilferent abmit 
it, es])ecially as you have thought prop<ir to consecrate^thci 
memory of 3 ^ 0111 * nanwi by the noblest yryemorials, but you arc 
10 share it Avith Jiie, aftd it is* to descend to our jjosterity. 


Yon are tlierefore 


to beware, lest if you should be eai-eless 


3011 .should scc'in not only to hav(i m'gleeted 3 'ouf own 
jnter(‘sls, but to have actetl grudgingly even fo your •h*- 


seendants. 


And th(*se tilings are said, not that iny words mfiy .seem to 
hav(* aroused ^X)u whi'ii slumbering, but that the 3 ' mayt*n- 
eourage you in 3 'our car(*er ; for you Avill (rontinually act as 
you hav(i acted, so that all may praise 3 "our ecpiity, 3 ^our 
moderation, 3 ’^our inflexibility, and your integrity. Hut 
through ui}’’ exees'<iv(! afl'eetion for you, 1 am poss(JSsed with « 
an insatiable pa''.'.ii)n f(y 3 our*glory. Iflic mean while I 
am of opinion, that as ypu must be now as \^ell acfjuainted 
with Asia, as any man is A\ith his own house;*' and as so 
great experieuee has been added to 3 'oflr great wisdom, tluTe 
is nothing tliat pertains to glory of ivbieb 3 'ou are not lullv 
sensible, and wlneli 'does not dail}* occur to 3 'Our ii|ind, 
without the exhortation of any. But I Avho, when I read 


* This would Scum to have been a proverbial simile. * Juvenal has the 
same:— \ 

“ Nota iTiagis nulli dotniis cst sua, quam mihi lucus 
Martis,”&c. Sat. 1. v.«7. 
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your letters, think I hear you, and wh(;n I write to you 
think cemverse with you, am moni dcliglite.d with your 
lf!tters*-the longer they are, and for tlie same resison I myself 
also amrmore proli\ in writing. 

In conclusion I exho^it and entreat you, that just as good 
poets and skilful Suitors ans wont to do, so you will redouble 

• your attention at this the latter part and conclusion of your 
business and onic(j ; that this last year of your govornrmmt, 
like*, the last act of a play, may appear the most elaborate and 

• perfect. ThiS^ you will most (*r.sily do, if you think that I, 
whom individually you have endeavoured to]>leas(‘ more*, than 
all tlic world besides, am ev(;r pr«‘.sent with you, and take an 
interest in all that you ,do or say. Lastly, I entreat you, as 
you value my welfare, and that of all your friends, that you 
will most carefully attend to your health. 
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Ao\nKMiC8 little (lilToring from the 
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t'H ; are not tied to a set *)t‘ ojii- 
iioii's. formerly the same wjlli 
the Deiipatetics 1 *21. • 

Accusing?, how far allowable, DG. 
\eiliu.s the historiao, IGG. 
Acknowledj;rn('nt, a suilicieiit vetiini 
fora kiiidne.vs, lOG, 

Acropolis, its entrance, 102. 

Actum gives a true value to virtue, 
l.'S ; to take ))Iaeo of speculation, 
1-5, 71, 7G; not to be veutured on, 
jf Wi; doubt of its lionyrsty, It); 
should bo free from rashiie.ss, iVc., 
.52; three rules to be ohscried for 
keeping decorum ui our atlions^, 
GG; order and ivgulaiit} to la* ol)- I 
served in our action'', G.G ; these ] 
depend upon time and place, (if); ; 
good .ictions ill applied beeomet>ad j 
ones, !0I5. I 

Actors choose the parts fittest for j 
their Imiiionr.s, .57 ; rcs[)cct m<5- ' 
(ftsty, G7. * 

Addi.soii, Joseph, rpioted, 112, 2.5 
25.5, 2.5{5, 291, ;3(Mb 
•tV( 1 miration, how moved in men, 

91. » 

Advantages tempt men to bo rogues, 

i;ii. 

Advice, of friends to l.o asked in ]oo- j 
sperity, 47 ; of experienced* im n, ' 
in doubt, 70 ; rules about liking ' 
this advice, <2. j 

Advoeates may plead for what is not [ 
really tiue, 97. • i 

/Edilea, whujUiid their magnificence, ' 
100 . : 
Affability wins people’s love, 9.5, j 
Affectation odious, (>4. !< 

Africaiius, his .saying tliat men grown I 
proud, &c., 47; bis retirement and 
saying that he was never less idle, 


11.5; Afric. the younger razcM 
tkinh.i.'e ^M<1 Niimnntia, ;59; son 
of Paulus, GO; not tii lie eorrii[ileil 
• hv numey, lO.O. 

.Vuanu'imion saciillced his daugliler, 

'i.',f;. 

A';rcement between the stnoralordcr.'i 
the support of a stale, 1.51. 
.V'n'iciilture eommended, 7o; its va- 
lioii.s plc.i'.iiies de.'ieiiU'd, 210,Ac. 
*\|a\, Ii's eh.tiaeter, .57. 

.'•i('.\(?ndei 1‘hcricus tlie Tyrant, OG. 
Ah'X.uider the (ireal, often guilty of 
gre.it vices, 47 ; reproved Iw hia 
f'tkcr forgiving money, 99. 

' nbitimi, a gTc.it eaii-'i- of mjuslJce, 
IG, G1; is griu’ially in men of the 
g'l'i'atest souls, i/ju/.; is coiiUary to 
tiiic.^'omage, 91, GG; robs a man 
of Ills lihei U, yG; is de.structivc to 
a slate, 1.5, 149. 

Aimerilganl^tadVfrs.iries to beavoid- 
eil, 4G; especially in jTunishing, 
also ill coufimm discisirse ; 
ill eluding, and in (piarreis, G(),^’519 
Amiieeriaii pliilosopliens, IGG. 
Antijiater the Stoic, 119.5. 
Antoiiiii.s .Marcus, the siilijeet oT Pa- 
do.x V., 277; subhcrvient to 
patra, 290. 

Antoninus quoted, 1,1. 

Ajipelles’s Venus, 117. 

Ajiplaiise, the desire of it to be avoids 
► ed, ;51, • • 

Aquillius’s formula;, 199. 

Aratestlie SieyonHin, 110, 

Arehytiis, saying of, 20'>, 235. 
Ari.stippus, 71, IGG 
Ari.stt^ G. 

Aristotle, neglected eloqaonec^2; his 
opinion about shows to the people, 
&e., 100; niake.s hone.sty far oiit- 
wcigli allotlierji'oods, 129; quoted, 

Sjrmies of little use abroad, withoflt 
* prudence at home, Ac., i 9. 

Assent not to be given hastily, 12. 
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Athens, a, liimnus iiniverMty, 1, 11 (i. 
Atlieniiins •.iiiiko Ji cruel edict, J.'i'J; 
forsake their city for fear of the 
Persiarts, ibid.; reject u dishonest 
proposal^ Ac., 134. , 

Atilius, L.y 171. ^ 

Avarice, one great caiif^i? of injustice, 
15, IG; a sign of a narrow and 
* sordid spirit, .‘hi; magistrates shouid 
he free from husjiicion of it, 103; 
is destructive to a state, 100. 
Augustine quoted, % 7. 

Bacon, Loun^ quoted, 113, 174,133. 
‘204, *223, 240, ‘2(;5,#’-»h, ‘232,239, 
‘29(i. 

Bardylis the Illyrian, .91, * * 

Bargains should he made at a word, 
, 130. 

Beauty of two sorts, G3; how to he 
gotten, ibid. 

Becoming ; see Decency. 

Beneft's ; how we should judge of 
their value, 27; done eitlipy by our 
money or indnsty, 98; relate either 
to the republic, or to liidividiials, 
104, Ac.; upon whom best bestow¬ 
ed, 10^, iOG.^ 

Bciitiani, .Jeremy, quoted, 5. 

Biaf of I’liene, saying of, 2G.i. 

Body should jlie inured to labour, 40. 
Tlie care nature has taken in its 
, fafiric, G2. 

Bounty ; see Liberality. 

Boys not allow'ed all sorts of plays, 
.53. • 

Bragging very unhcconiing, G7. 

* Bribery in magistrates the ruin of a 
rcpuhlfc, 103, lOOji laws made" 
agaistit by the Romans, 109. 
Browne, Sir Thoftias, quoted, C, 3.5, 
36, 33, 96, 172, J76, ‘2(>7. 247, 
2.53, 257, 261, 277, 278, 321. 
Brown, Dr. T., 7. 10 , 149, 150, 161, 
17(i 176, 203, 212, 256, 25.^, 321. 
Brutes, how differing from men, 9; 
we often talk ol^ their courage, but 
not justice, &c., ,28. 

!^rutus deposed Collatinus, 131;^ 
decrees the augur, 172. , 

Building ; its extent and object, 63. 
Butler, Bishop, quoted, 4, 51, ‘299. 


Biners should not use arts to bate 
«lowu the prices, 139. 

Caisar, brother of Catukis, a facetious 
niiiii, 6.5. 

C'icsar hnjke through the most sacred 
lies for the h.die of empire, 16 ; 
robbed some that he might he ge¬ 
nerous to othera,26; was murdered 
for his tyranny, 3.5; triumphs over 
Marseilh s, Ac., 37; loved villsiiiij, 
though he got nothing by it, 112; 
nfakeshimself king of theRomaiis, 
&e., 150. 

Callicratidas, too careful of his own 
honour, 43; a lo\cr of simplicit}, 
5o. 

Calling; see Life. 

Callipho and DinomachiiN join plea¬ 
sure and \irtue, 167. 

KaSrjyicoi', wliat, 7. 

Caniiius’s bargain, 1;’)7. 

('arriage tow.ini all men to he taken 
care of, 15, (>», 

V.'arthaginians treacherous, 23. 

Cato (a’lihorius, his letter to 1‘opilius, 
‘22 ; caused the third ('.iithaginian 
yar, 40; his apoplitliegms, 53; his 
answer about managing an estate, 
11.3. 

Cato, fiithcr to Uliconnis, his deter¬ 
mination of a casq 140, 

Cato Uticcnbi.s’s genius, .56; too head¬ 
strong in standing up for the in¬ 
terest of the rc'pnhlic, 1.52. 

Karopfwfia, what,7. 

Catulus not inftiior to Pompey, 39; 
Catuli counted the best speaker, 
65. I 

Chiding sometimes neccs.sary, 66; 
rules to he olKservcd in it, 67. 

Children naturally loved, ] 0. 

C'hrysippus’s excellent saying, 131. 

Cicero’s service to his countrymen by 
writing, I; assumes to himself the 
virtues of an orator, Ac. ibid.; his 
prudent management of the re¬ 
public,* 112; gotjiis preferments 
by all the votes, 102: betakes him¬ 
self to retirement, 115; designed 
to h.'ivc gone toAthens,168 ;quoted, 
• 3, 254, 307, 303. 
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Cimhcrs and C'eltibers, 23. 

('inion of *\tlii'ns’a liospitniity, 101. 
Circunistaiicos of men to be regarded 
in giving, i.'i, 10.'}; make that not 
to be a Clime, wliicli usually is 
one, 120. 

Citiesi, in taking them, nothing to be 
done ernelly, Xc., 4.3; the great 
use of Ihein, 81; why at first built, 
107, 109. 

C’iti/eiin' duties, (i2. 

Olarendoii, T/ord, i|noted, 214. • 
('laiulius Centunialii'', 140. 
Clemency, Iniw Kir laudable, 45. 
(3conibt'otus beaten bv Kp.iininondas, 
4.'}. 

Clodiiis pro\cd to be a madman, 
275. 

(Uothes, only health to be regarded 
in them, .54; moderation to be ob¬ 
served ill the liueneas of them, G4. 
Clownymess to be avoideTl, 02, G4. 
Coekman, Dr. quoted, I.IG. 

('ominon ; all things at first were 
11; what things are common to all, 

> 

* 

Company; a man would he weary of 
his lii'e without it, 7-1 ; to dvoep 
company with goinl and wise men 
recommends i oniig jieople, 94. 
Conceal, how di.rVriiig from not*to 
tell, 135; i*hat it is, lo6. 

Concord, a jiillar of any state, 109. 
Confidence; see'I'rust. 

X,hiistanlia, what it is, .33. 

(airintli ra/ed bv the liumans, 21, 
13 :}. 

Coriolanus, ISiI. ^ 

Correction; see Chiding, Piftiishment. 
Coruncanius, T., 187. * 

Covetousness; see Avarice. 
Countenance to be kept always the 
same, without dejection, 47. 
Counterfeit; nothing c^n be lasting 
that is such, 92. 

('uuiitry claims a share in us, 1 5 ; the 
love we have for it swallows up all j 
other lovesf 32; their wickedness 
who injure it, iOid.; every one that'J 
is .able ought to serve it, 35; should 
be preferred even before parepts, 
32, 70, 153. 


(!!ouragc is a virtue contending for i 
liuncst \ ,34; an i m^nv^o treachery, 
&c. to d»sir(> of apjihmse, 

:35; coriM’sts in two things, dttff.; 
is ohtaAied by the nfiiid, not the 
b(»ly, 40; in war, recommends 
young niAi, 9.3; ti.ichcs ns to fc.ir 
nothing, Ac., 1 .'j 8; nothing ]»rofit- 
able that is contrary to it, ihid. « 
Craft; see Cunning. 

Crassus, Alarc.^ his saying about 
riches, 1.5 ; nniilc heir by a falsie 
will, 1 14; a bad man, 1-15. 

Crasaus, Ln^., an orator, G.5 ; got 
honour by uii accusition, 94. 
Crasifus the wealthy, .Tdilc, 95. 
f'ratippus, who he wa-., 179. 

Cruelty most contrary to nature, 91. 
Cunning f.ir from true wisdom^ 
3:}, 80, 143; the great miachi#f of 
itf doth not excuse from ])er- 

jury, but rather augravates it, IG5. 
Curius, ^larcus, 187, 242; ^laiiius, 
28J^<>85. 

Custom and civil constitntions to he 
followed, 70; some may act against 
them, and others not, 7*1. 

Cynics argue again«t modest)^63; to 
he wholly rejected, 72. 

Cyrcnaic philosopher.^, 166. * 

Cyrus, anecdote of, <144; dying ad¬ 
dress of, 267. 

JIancing in the streets sc.indalous, 
145, . 

Danger how far to he undertaken, 
43; we should endanger ourseliirs 
rather thai'#flie public, 

Death not^erriblc to the great and 
good, 271. • 

Debts forgiven, Ac. 109,110; gover- 
noif should liiiidcr jicojile from 
running into dcut, 112. 

Deceit frees a man from beiM bound 
liy his promise, 18. ^ 

Decency (or gracefulness) observed 
by a man onlA, 9; insejiarahle from 
honesty, 48; •fe seen in all the parts 
of honesty, ibid .two sorts it 
* universal and p,articular, 49; draws 
the approbation of all, 50; relates 
both to body and mind, ibid.; no- 
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thin;; decent tlint is contrnrv to a 
« » ■> 

Tnan’s Kciriutj| o 1; deceijcy of living 
.accordin;» to universil nature, 50, 
.52; acOordiiiij to each inan’s ]).ir- 
tieular one, 55; ju-cordijig to one's 
place or station in llie woriy, 5!i; 
is seen in our words,fictions, ^e., 
62; in onr eyes, hands, AlC. (id. 
Wccorum of llie [loets, 4.‘). 

Defending more Iciiidahle than to ac¬ 
cuse, Ol); to delciid a guilty person 
lawiul, .07, S 

Define; the subject oi a discourse 
ought to b% defined at the begin¬ 
ning, 7. ^ 

Deliberation, five heads of it, 8; iiii 
some cases siiiful, 120, 120. * • 

Deinct. rii.iler.'us, who he was, 2; 

blames l‘ciieles, 102. 

'l)enietnus forsaken by the Maceilo- 
niiins, 8(i. 

Demosthenes, a hearer of Plato, 2; 

at wl 4 nt age he began his study, i) 1. 
Desire of riches, ^te.; see A^'.irici', 
Ambition. 

Despising different from ha\ing a 
had opinion of, 01. 

Diea\irehuV.s hook about the Dc- 
striK^ion of JMen, 82. 

DiiHn'ill subjects; see Study. Dif¬ 
ficulty makes a thing more honour¬ 
able. 84. 

• Dit^eiies and’Aiitipatcr disimte, 184. 
Dion tiiughl by Plato, 75. 

Dionysius, the Sfeilian tyrant, 8.5. 
Direct a Wi^.ideiiiig traveller, 28. 
Di-seoiirse; \anely in men’s ways of 
"it, 55 ; not to he j,lre.s.sed up witli 
(ireck fc.\pres.sioiis, ; of two 
sorts, ().5, .‘J.5; common diseoinsc 
should he easy,*&e. ibid.; free 
from jiassion, Ac. (i7 ; shoyjd be 
agree.ible to the subject we <lis- 
coursu upon, (55, G!). « 

Disputing of two sorts, by rc|^son 
and by force, 21. 

Dissimulation should be excluded, 
188. 

Dolus malm, what, 1.37; punished 
By the civil laws, 188. * 

Dunutions to the people, when al¬ 
lowable, 101, 1U2. 


Doidiyt: we should do nothing of 
which we doubt whether it is lio- 
iiest or not, 18 ; in c.imcs of donijt 
ask experienced men's adiice, 70. 
Dutdop, John, (]iii)led, 8d7. 

Dre.inis e\iiu’e the minn'italily of 
tlio sold, 2.")7 ; net )>ro]d>etic, 28.0. 
Duties: the ivliole sidij'.it of them 
consists of two paits, 7 ; middle 
and jicifcet ones, ibid., ilO, 120; 
iiicuniheiil on r.s in e\iry p.irt of 
onr lives, 8; greater ones to take 
place iieibre It.ss, 18; duty to pa- 
lenls adorns a young man, 84. 
Dvmond, Joiuulian, (pioted, 24, 41, 
5(5, .08, 87, 1-8, 154, 179. 

RAiirn, the, its diiu.iuitiveness iu the 
universe, 282 ; too wide to be per¬ 
vaded i)y fame, 2.0(5. 

I'iilinonds, t;. K., (iimted, 22(5. 
ljdiu*a(ion,iuf yeutli a laudable cm- 
jiloynieat, r.'J' makes in.iny use- 
Jul niL'ii, Ac., i-'. 
hJdward.s, Joiialliaii, quoted, 1. 
J:ltfeiiiiiiaey to be avoided, 118; see 
iNieeness. Its sigiiilieatioii, 54. 
Kloipienee piefer.ible to acute think¬ 
ing, 7.5 ; ils great force, Ac., 80 ; 
its duvv'iifall HI Home, 105; gives 
one ojiportunities of obliging nia- 
^ by, lUG. 

Empedocles, 182. 

Eiietiiies, by the old ivoniuiis culled 
strangers, 22; justice to be kept 
tow.irds them, 20, 28, JGO; dif¬ 
ference of can-iige to be oliscrved 
tow.ird tliem, 255 ; none to be 
’• reekoin'l enemies, but who take 
up ayns against the state, 44. 
Ennius, quoted, 1 (5, 28. 

Eliieurus mins all virtue, 3, 166 ; 
makes hapjnness con.sist in plea¬ 
sure, 167 ; endeavours to explain 
this nwav but in vain, ibid. 

Estate, how to be gotten, bettered, 
Ac. 48, 11*2, 118; it is a scandal 
to ruin it by neglept, 108<; what 
I tile best that can be left to a sun, 
(50. 

Evenness of tcmjier, a part of cou- 
rUge, 47. 
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Evils: the Icnst tn lio chosen, 11.'i, 
].5!J, H)0; IhoM* <if IkxU fnr- 
tiinc less Ihiiii those of the soul, 
U'l. 

iMiriphlcs, r|iiote(l 1J.0, Ifi.l. 
Vji’iTcttia, wliiit it si;rnihi^, <)H. 
Evactiiiij; fo lx* voided in dealings 
ivitli othei**, Ho’i. 

Exeicise re«|ui!-ite to make men pei- 
feet, 

l'i^l>'ao^dilm^ thiii;^s move I'dijilia- 
lion, i'O. 

l'’Anii” LAm-’o’s ((,>.) tiiek, H); T^.ih. 
Alaxiniu.^s uise deJ.iyiiif,, J.J ; ]l!^ 
.siilitjUy and eiiiinino, .';4. 1 

l'\il)iieiuN's iiiMiec,‘J I, IIM, l.M. ' 
L'aitli the ioiind.itinii of ju lu e, l.-j; 
set ii|i in tlic; c.ipitol next to dii- 
piter, ]()■(); to he Ut-pt vvitii ene¬ 
mies, 1 (i 1 ; s‘ e (hdlis. 
r.inie, its traiiM* ney, 

Faiinuis, C. and .'^(•:c\ol.i atvd C. Lc- 
Ihis, iTiterloeutor in tlie dialogue 
on fricinlsliip, 171, I've. 

I’atliers olten lollmved in eomsc of 
» life hy tlieir mshs, .x‘’> ; inl.'S to he 
oI»ser\ed in iniil.iting tlieiii, hf* ; 
wlietlier to lx* accus'd l.y tjjeir 
S'in*f, should tin \ ]ilot ae.iinst the 
state, Jali. I 

I'ear, one tMii.'i of injusliee, 1.^; 
promises ir. ^e ilnoi. .h h'.ir not 
hindiiig, l.'i; an iinpioper way of 
getting men to lu* ot oiiv side*, and 
tJie ill const ipuniec s of il, h';>, «17. 

’ I'ct-ial Jaw of tht*|{ornan‘', I’J, 1(>;}. 
/'o/rs* deiived In tll^.' loics, 15; c,r 
y/.'/f’ iinnii, a I'nm m l.iw', 112. I 
Fighting, when laui.,! U, -ll# | 

1'imhria jinl'ic in a e.ov*, IKj. • 
I’lattereis to he avoided, 47: tsi. 

got hy flatti iv se.iiid.ilou.', 14.5. 
Flattery condunin.d, 211. i 

Ffiree and fr.md, llie two wavs of in¬ 
juring men, the latter more ode u-;, 
o2; a conr<igcous man cannot he; 
forced, ]()). , i 

Forms in jiidguient, l.*’i»>; the ge¬ 
neral Him or ride, 122. 

Fortune mint \iilo to nature, (id ; j 
her iiilluenee upon the good or ill j 


Success of actfons, fill ; lilind and 
hliiids la r lotarie'-, I.*),’}; every i 
man mastep of hix.ovvli, 27!>; se¬ 
ditions will never he vv.inling while 
men hupo to make their fortunes 
hy theiik. fill; to he ^raii'-porteil 
vviiJil goixl or Til fortune shows a 
mean spni^ til. 

Foster, J(dm, ipioted, 4 d, 27fi, 2!t.). 
Freedom, wheiein it coii.'-i.xl.s, .‘hr. * , 

i'u’tlidne.'S upon unseaMinalile visiti,, 
iSe. to he avoided, 4(1. 
rnends iiee<‘.".siiy ^oi all,!ifi; all con% 
innn among li'etids, 2 fi; tho coiin- 
m I of tnend.x shoo'd %e a.*.ked, 47; 
men aie III lYn fur their liieinks, a.s 
• welj as lluMiiseives, ifi ; eoireetions, 
•ei'iiii'el, i\e. diu- ainong triends, 
fi 2 ; 1 io‘m niiuh m.iy he done foi 
the s.d\e of a tiiend, 152; Dflmon • 
•Mi'i I'inlln.i.s tv\o nu'inis, ilnff. ; 
elo.‘.eiKss of nnien in tween iijj'iids, 
.-Jl. 

1 lieiidsliiji makes iv.iiiy Ix eoitlo one, 
ill ; 41 ^ eenu'nled liv likeness of 
in.mnei.'-, lini.; to lie hroken off 
hy little and litlli-, (Id; of Laj- 
lius and I*. Seipio, 17<i,,2]4; su 
permr to lelali.'ii Jnp, I fid; exists 
hetvvcin lint liv\.//.i/ ; a iiiftin of 
senlinient, JJld; adi.m.-. prospefity, 
and solaei s .idveo^v, Ifil ; of 
(lI•c^^( s and Fyl.nle-, l{!2; founded 
on virtue, lfi4, l!'5, *j(.l; and si*i- • 
eeiity, I.'i 7 ; siihveit'd hy avaiieu 
and amhithiM, Ifiti: does not ex- 
euse inpastiee, Ififi, l^’•d:*lllo great¬ 
est of hless] 11 g-, i.'/fi;(his ariiver^ 
sally adin.lic^jff 2 dl; e.ire to ho 
employed ^1 conli.n lmg it, 19.5; 
ohl frieiidshijis^b'f!( r than now, 
] 9 «,- desenj.lion of, 2 UJ; ruined 
by Ii4t( ly, 2 d«. 

flAiT siioiikl not he too slow, t\c. C3. 
Uenei#ds of the Ivomaiis de.ivjed to 
their i*iieniies, 1 (d’l. 
ficmus; see iN.inmt'. 
til ometiiciaa.-' ni 4 »liod, 127. 

'leiileel je'-t.s, ;‘i>; e.iiii.i e, ()3, 
fjiTHV iiic.de lip of three mgiedients, 
1 ) 9 ; Ciccio wrote two books about 
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it, fiJJ; mnst be {ised with disf4*e- 
' tinn, ami wbat the shortest cut to 
it, 92, ff4 ;,Mot to,be j'otten by 
counterfeit, 92 ; l)ut by justice, 93; 
cannot be (luralile unless founded 
upon viitiie, 107; nicoTioistcnt with 
wickedness, llil.* 

Gods; duties to tliem tor^ie performed 
first, 70; how their favour inav be 

II ' • 

]>n)cured, 90; they never hurt, 
ibid ; are never aiiffry, 100. 

Godwin, William, <|uoted 24, 120, 
^ 120, 1.03, KiO, -5.12, 313. 

Good fortune; it i.s a si^^n of a low 
spirit to be'traiisportcil will) it, 01. 

Good men, so eiilled f/om justice, lU, 
91; who, 139, 145; very In^rd to 
be found, i/nd .; it is always ^iroWt- 
ablc to be one, ibid.; };ood men 
defiire hone>t,\, not secrecy, 130. 

Gopd-will ; see Love. 

Gove,,'’nnient of a state like the oftice 
of a nuaidian, 44 ; the several 
dulJts of those that govern, 100. 

Gownsmen as u>eful as soldjr'fs, 39,. 


Guardian, the, quoted, 124. 

Guthfrie, Wm., quoted, 13, 30, 97, 
289, 290, 300, 305. 

Guilty persons may sometimes be 
defended, 97- 

Gyge’s ring, 19, 13'), 147. 

Hai.l, Robert, quoted, 29, 30, 31, 
G2, 177, 184, 20;j, 215, 261, 
302. 

Ifarinibal eruel, 21; suids ten to 
Rome after the fight at Canine, 
23, 1(56. 

Hastiness, the passion should not 
through hast(‘ outrun reason, .52. 

Hate able to ruin tlie greatest power, 
8.5, 87. 

Haughtiness in prospc^rily to be 
avoided, 47. 

I Health, how to he preserved, 112. 

Heaven ; a eert.ini jdaee in it assigned 
to patiiots, •J')0; niagintmle of, 
2.92; V'hat i iai^titutes a e>ele of 
tlie heaveiH. 298. 

Ilee.iton the Kiiodian, 1.39 l.)2. 


40. 

Grficchus, father of the two Gracchi, 
93 ; liip, sons justly slain, ibid. ; 
ruined hy tlv’ir leielliiig jirinci- 
ple‘, 110; Tiheiius, 187, 188. 

Gral'dianus, 141. 

Gratitude a most necessary duty, in 
whj'‘h wc should imitate fruitful 
•fields, 27 ; all people hate one that 
is not grateful, 103. 

Greatness of soul natural to man, 11; 
what it*ap|ieais in, 10 ; inclines 
men to ainliition, 31 : is often too 
hot, 27^ -, UMi.illy%i''ade mnst ae- 
connt of in the worlS-^ 33 ; neces-' 
sarv for statesiiien more than 

• II 

pbilosopbers, 3(» ; its descrijition, 
and how it diifets from gr'atness 
of understanding, 41 ; seen even 
in a retired life, 4J5 ; is ssiva'„cnes.i 
if n^ft necoinpaiiied with justice, 
7.5 ; see Courage. 

Greek and Latin to be joined, 1 ; to 
bi'ing Greek into- ILscourse ridicu- 
,1ous, 56; Greeks deceitful and 
trcaeberoii311. " 

Grotius, qu .'t d, 1 1, 22. 


I rieli) ; not to help the injured, if we 
can, is injustice, 1.5. 

Hercules sees two wins, .59 ; i'» 
phieed among the gods, 123. 

Herillus exploded, 6. 

HerodotU'. the historian, 92. 

I lesiud’s rule, 27. 

Hire; the w’orst iiir'Tis of winjmig 
men to our side, fit. 

Honestanij whence it re-sults, 11, 
laiuhililc ill ilv.'lf, ibid. ; iiouM 
make the woild In love wjth it,*^ 
could it hc'^seen. il.id ; shows 
itself hy its own hrigli'ims', IJ! ; 
entitles .a man to oin i.l-c-ra ity 
26, ,27, lot) ; more e.sj.ccia!l\ ih-- 
scr\cs our stud\, 8 ; n.iturallv 
jilcases imni, Ji9 ; is the sanw 
with ]irofit, 118, 128, t^c.; honest 
man, who, ] 46. 

Honour ; the desire of it tempts men 
to injustice, 117. 

ILirace, quoted, 7, 123, 2;’8, ‘J.'ifi, 

31 (». , 

llortcnsiiis, ,'cdilc, Jtll ; uses n fa''e 
will, 14 1. 

Hospitality to be kept hy great men, 
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fiS ; praised desorvedl}' by Tlieo-1 Lyerest draws oi^e way, and lioiieaty 

nni)tl)er, }{ ; no Jm-e tliinjj ran be 
any man’ri iiiferfi»|, 1*4(» ; should 
bo measured by jiistur, lob. 
Isocrates, oon^uy to .\ti.sl<>l]e, '2. 
Johnson, *1 >r. yunnicl, Ipiotcil, Jl, 
Jo* Id, o«, a I7-2()i), -JO!!, -JIJ), -JJ-J, 
‘24O', 24.'t, ^(U!, “20‘;>, I’bl. I’.'bf, 
;j-2-2, jt;.'). 

Jndi;cs’ duty, J)7. * 

Justice the most splendid virtue, IJ; 
makes men Ik* cal i*il •;ood. //W., 
!IJ; the duties ot‘ it, 1 J; is alteri#! 
upon an aheration of the circum¬ 
stances, l{^; to he* Kept toward 
those til.it ha^e uipired us, and 
' eni;niies, 21; t<'w.ud the meanest, 
*siich as sia\cs, '2o: is the oidv wiiv 
ol olitinruiii' our tnaki^s 

men trust us more tlian prudence,* 
no man ju^t, «lio is afr.iij of 
ileatli, iVc .'ll; pislive -^ets lUS all 
the thre(‘ ingredients of filorv, 
//aW.; is iMK’ess.u \ lor nlT men, 
etei *pii.ites, ihiti,; KmL',s were at 
litxt ehoM-ii, aoil laws made tor lla* 
sake of ]f, J)'2; no credit can he 
Ki'^tin/r, tiiat is not bmh^ u])on it, 
]()h' ; IS the (pusai of .ill virtues, 

1'21 ; notliiii'^ piolitalile tnat is 
coutiar\ toil, l,V2, ive. * 


phrastus, 104 

tlostis, its sinuification among tlie 
old Homans, •22, 

Hot couns(‘ls and designs preferred 
by some, 4*2. 

House; of what sort hi'eomes a 
great man, (iJl; the master should 
be an honour to his house, thid. 

Iliimifily leipiisiti' in prosptnfv, l7. 

Hume, i)a\ id, (piotcd, !l, ‘2t'>, of), (!o, 
1-20, 1-2:5, 14:5, -2415. 

Hunting ; a manly recreation, o 3; rl 

llypocris} should he bimished out of 
the world, i;5!l; repugnant to 
friondshii>, ■2()J). 

I 

I 

JusTiNCi, in W'luit kind and degree 
allowable, 5:5. 

Immojtalitv of the sonl asserted, | 
174, 1 J/i ; its return to lusivcn [ 
the most r<'id\ in the case of the | 
virtuous and the just, 1 7<i, :5ll'2 ; if: 
the dnctiiiie is false, death is no I 
evil, 177 , ‘ 2<'2 ; aieiie'l horn the, 
nncoiupiuiii'led n.uuie of the soaf, I 
2oli ; fioiu the phenomena ot 
hleeji, '2o7 5 hi Id In the Italian i 
philosopher-, •2‘i‘i; aspiicd ■ 

by tlie gicatest men, ‘2(i0 ; cjoriou • 
Iiopes eomiccl' i with it, •2(il • 


brings about 


the 


gjod in he.M^n, 

linjirovisiug ; tlm jn.ictict' of 
(jrreeks, I id. 

llj.dividiinls ; nothmg to he done for 
them that i^i^laiiie;:-* to tin 
publie, 11>7 ; lint have in 

terests sepal. ' • Inun the )u'' lie. 
1-24. * 

Inlierilarice ; the h^-t a f*' ifi •'in 
Iea\e to hi-son, is tin* tame a i'* 
virtues, (id. 

Injuries ; two w.i;.- ol douig tiiem, 
2.’i ; injiiiiii/ otln Vs nio.-t con¬ 
trary to Uiitiii.. 1 22. 
liijihstiCv ol two -oit-, an 1 the cau-e- 
ot each. l.‘>—17 the er-'au-f, 
which is done, uiidei the mask ol 
. honesty, -2*). 

Innocent peisoa.s, ncicr to he ac¬ 
cused, . 07 . 


rc-uniou ot tl^i 1 Juveii.il (jiioted, -211), t’JO, -270, 311, 


5-24. 


Kinum ssI'S should be done to honi‘.st 
r.ither tlinii great men. Hid; not to 
be dou-> tc one, hy luiiiriiig an- 
otl’.cr, thhl,; sec lieni'lits. ^ 

Kiiics humei l\*^o-en tor jheir jus- 
* tae, 5)2;-^o faith in ea.se of ;i 
kingdom, Id: j<^-tice Molated for a 
kingdom, lot); mnin treacherous, 
and lint few faithful to kings, thid. 
Kiiowii-ilge, liow'de-lied, C«.e. hy men, 
Hlj’lg*; must gMc plaee to action, 
7l>is a barren accomj'lis^meiit, 
without ju'tiie, 7.’): that of honesty, 
best, 7d, }10, 1 Wl. 

Kua\cry to he sflUiidcd, 150; few .ic- 
' tioiis wliolly free from it, 1^>. 
• "Sec Dolus }V"his, 
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LACRDiTiMONiANS, Plato’s oliscrvati^m 
of tIionn;^33; ruiiitMl by Kpiirni- 
nondas, 4.i; ivisalxL’n l*y their nllits, 
MG; luurder their king Agis, &e. 

no. 

Ladius, C.* chief y^/tciik^r in the 
dialogue on l‘'tieiidhhiji, 17'd#&.c. 
Loetorius’a law, 133. t 
Lamartine, A. de, (|Uoted, 293. 
language; .see Iti-'eonrse. 

Largi, of two sorts, lOO, 

Latin to he joined with Greek, 1. 
Laws, a malicious iiiterprelation of 
tliem a means of n).''uei>, 1.9; 
punish oHender.s aeL^>iding to jus. 
tice, 4G ; wh,\ first iruented, 92; 
use the .s:inie l.'ingii.'i'Jte to all, eon * 
dilions, ilntl,; tlu* knowledge «rf 
tlicm eredilahle at lioine, 101; 

* give a man opjiortunilies «)f o!»lig- 
iwg, ihh!.; the end and tle.-ign of 
thtSBi, 122; how the_\ root ou' 
frauds, 142; the law of nations 
difiefeiit from that of p iitieiilar | 
cities, thU!.; Ivoman la»'/taken j 
from naliiie, and its eveellemt'. ' 
ibid; law of nature lakes in :’.ll 
men, 121; law-suils to be a\(jided, 
10 . 3 ^ 

Learneis, liow best eoriceted, 70. 
Jjpailiing, who may bj aliowi-d to | 
give theniseK’cs up to the .stu<l\ of j 
it, 3')'; is a ]>leasure not a labour. i 
«•!(;. ! 


Life of retirement, and that of public 
l)ulirK’ss comjjarcd, 37; several 
men take se\eial ways of life, .*>3; 
the difficulty of choosing a way of 
life; and what chiefly to be re- 
giiided in it, .'>3, 5.9; should not 
easily be changed, GO; bow such 
ebange should be mad(', ibid. 

Little indecencies e.speei.iily to be 
nvoidtd, 70 ; ia llie leas*^ things wc 
observe wliat is beeonn'ng, ibid. 
liOeke, John, i|UOted, 14. 

Lovp of themselves and offspring in 
all aiiimal'i, 10; love a .stronger 
motive to olK'dicneo tlnin fe;ir, 
3.5, 30 ; hrnv to he g.n’ned of the 
pe<>ple, 8.9; by wh it we are to judge 
of men’.s love to m 27 ; we slinnld 
do most for th •'.e by wlioui we are 
lovcil most, tf ni .; geneial love, 
and tb.it of fiii iid-sliip, how far 
necessary, 3f>, 

Liieulliis fiiagnidi ent in bniidiug, OR. 
I.yenrgns the l.iv, ■ .yer of .S'ljiil.i, 3.9 
l.v iiig iibominable, 72, 13"; slnuilu 
be banislu d finin all ioiiiniei'ce, 
133; IS inconsistent with the cha 
laeter of a good man, IfR, 
Lvsander enlarged tin; Sjiaitan cm 
jure, 33; ciaflj, .55; the iOpliun 
banislual, lit). 

I.] .sis, master of Epainijiund.is, 75. 

* * 

M ^c^.D 0 ^lA^s de-eit J )emeti iu*«, 3G ; 


l^elters, how to hr cJ.prefsed, 05. | J’aulus took the treasuie ot Alace- 

Levelliiige^latesilcsiuiclivi,\e. 1(17. 1 don, 109. ^ 

Liberality, three cautions to be ob- | M.aekmtosh, Sir J ' .es, quoted, 3, 4, 
. si*rved in it, 2.5; must In' governed ' 7, 3, 2.9, 71. ^ 

by justice, ibul. give to one^ Alacknish, Dr., 233. 
what is taken fromother not , Alagistrail’s’duties, 13, 4 f, GO, 103; 


liberality, Jo whom it rdionld j resj'i.nsihle for the act, of their 

be most sliown, 2G, .32, 104, lOti; ■ subordin.iles, 30.9; sluuihl practice 

moves the jieojile’s love, 9K, eon- rigour and imjiarlialiiy, 313; and 
sists in doing kindnesses cither discountenance caliminy, 314. 
by money or labour; the‘latter Marnerous ^iit by the consulship, 
jireffftiblc, 1.5 ; bus got no bcrtloni 101. 

ibid.; hoAV the liberal dispose of! Man, law different from biutes, !), 
their money, 1G.‘ | 5.3; not born for himself alone, 

Liberty ought to litf’-iiio.st of all con- j 1 f; .all things on earth m.'ide for 

{ended for, 35; wheicin it consists f him, say the Stoics, ibid.; we 

ibid.; biles deeper alter it lifu'^I should show a respect for all men, 
been eh.aintd, 35. j ,50; and desire to he tliouglit well 
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of bj them, ibid.; some are nsen 
in name only, men may be 
allowed some ornaments; but must 
airoid niconess, C3; naturally love 
society, 74, 75; do the most good 
and barm to one another, lib— 
82; to procure their b)ve the chief 
of virtue, 82; by what means they 
ate diflwu to be ftir us, 81; every 
man should help any other because 
he is a man, 124. 

Manilius, 178, 288. 

Manlius, Luc. and Titus, 184,18.';* 

Marius made con*!!!!, &.e., 117; 
Marius Gratidi.aiuis, 141, 117. 

Marriage the eloscbt bund of societv, 
29. 

Medes chose the justest men kings, 
92. 

Melmolh, William, quoted, 218, 221, 
22.5, 284, 250, 258, 291. 

Memiiiiiis took Corinth, &e.,10.‘). 

Merchandize, how f.ir creditable, 78. 

Merchant of corn’.s ea.se, l.'U, 1.‘18. 

Merits of the receiver to bu eon-, 
sidered in !.^iving; of four sorts, 2 >. 

Metellus accused by Mariu.s; and 
Africanus's dissent, 4.5. 

Metrodorus’s opiniuu about hap^i- 
ness, 188. 

Milo got great honour, 101. 

Milton, John, quuti'd, 18, 108, 180* 

\n. • 

Mind of man alway.s in motion, 1.8; 
‘consists in retison and aiipetito, .52, 
!f4; decency kept in its 

motions, 8.‘i; liltmfc^s of the Uiind 
more loathsonif' than of the InaL , 
160. ^ 

Moderation, what, 89; is best inni j'n 
things, 84. 

Modesty, l)ashfelncss, &c. 48 ; Ihi 
duties of them diOerent Iroin those 
of justice, 50; forbids to do or 
naino some things, 63;#1110 Cynics 
argue against it, thid.; nothing 
virtuous or becoming without it, 
72; sets off eloquence, especially* 
in young men,*95. 

Money; see Hire, Hiches, &c.;those 
tried with fire, who have withstood 
its temptations, 91; how best laid 


oA, 100, 10*2, 103; bad money 
should not b(> put ajvay,«15l. 

Montaigne, quffted, 18’2. 

Moral duties, a most uscdil and 
compreheysiv^k subject, * 2, 11 (»; 
who have a rigliKo discourse .about 
thenl» *2. ^ 

Motion, ])hilosnphy of, 300, &c. 

Motives drawing men to f.ivuur us, 
&c. 83. 

Musicians discover the least faiilt.s in 
music, 70. “ 

Nasica murdered T. Grj^cchus, 3.0. 

Nature should V> taken fur a guide, 
and then we cammt err, 49,218; 
pleaffurcs, &c. unwtirthy luan’s 
nature, <)3; variety of men’s p.nr- 
ticular natures, 54; every jone 
should follow his own nature, ami 
how far,, .55 ; notliing licooiniHg 
that is contrary to it, ibid. /* us 
great influence on ouractions^/;*^/.; 
ha.s greater sway than fortune, 80; 
dircct^lio moilesly, 82; is both :i 
human and di\iiic law, 122; en¬ 
joins each man to help another, 
121 ; always desires wljdt is he- 
coming, 128; to life accurdo^' to 
nature the Stoical chief griod, 1J8. 

Nature, the be-st guide, 179; tliu 
mother of all things, 

Necessity not the nn)ti\e to sdfit’.r 
among men, 75, 

Nicene'-.s in carriage, 82; dress, ike. 

8:i. • 

Nola and Naples quarrel about their 
boiiuds, 1‘*. ^ * 

^on shifl:,»4l. 

N’uma I’onipimis, 2(»<i. 

• 

Oaths l^vcu to .srddiers, 22; what is 
to be considered in oaths, 2t, 181; 

I anyiot tied by oath to a tleceiver, 
150, 181; oath is a religiijAs af- 
fiim?ition, &c. Vnd.; the OTcrcd- 
ncss of them among tlie old Ilo- 
nian;i, 184; notVduded by sliifts, 
21, 185. . . 

Obscene jesting, 53; talking discovcfi 
•Ijad inclinations, ike. 63. 

Obscure subjects to be ncglectai, 13. 

T 
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Offence; a fear oi giving ofFcn^j, i 
ciiusu of injustice, lb'; a cause o 
mismaimgcAient in ‘^'ivil and mili¬ 
tary i^ifFairs, 43; it is the duty ol 
inodestif not to ' ”ve offence, fil, 
nothing to be dqpe that may offend 
the eyes and ears; 63. 

Old age to Be revcre,ieed, 60, 72, 
„ the duties of it, 61; the, of Cicero 
beguiled by writing a treatise on 
that subject, 217; tolerable to 
men of rcgulaipd minds, 219; of 
• Quintus Maximus,'221; of Pla¬ 
to, Isocratgs, and Gorgias, 222 ; of 
Ennius, 223; fourticauscs why it 
is thought miserable, 223; hits its 
appropriate employments,' 2?4; 
does not necessarily impair memo 
ry, 225, nor intellect, 226, nor 
studies, 227; does not require the 
strength of youth, 228.. 232; mel¬ 
lows the voice, 229; its vigour pre¬ 
served by ttMiiperance, 232; cjiu 
enjoy moderate conviviality, 237, 
236; the last act of a plit'«, 2G2. 
Opinion of the world concerning us 
not to be JiegltiCted, 50. 

Oratory a.id philnsojihy to be joined,!. 
Ordcj” in our woaIs and aetiuns, fi.*). 
Orestes gives a dinner to the people, 
101 . 

Op/iai, 82^,. 

Otlicx men s adairs appear small to 
'US as tilings at a distance, 17 ; we 
should mind-by others what is be¬ 
coming^ 70; we can soonest see 
faults in otlicrs, ihid. 

Dvid quoted, 50, 225, 265. 

Own: cv 3 ry one to u-. kept in the en-. 
jnyment of his own, 109; own in¬ 
terest how £ir tc.be regarded, 122 , 
131, 

nddi}, 82. 

Ihiin j^cks and torments us, 90; not 
the greatest evil, 160. ^ 

Pains should Ijc proportioned to what 
we are about, 60 . 

Painters, set their works out to be 
(^viewed, 70. 

Paley, Dr. quoted, 5, 14, 19,24, 32, 
46 .y,95, 97,271. 


Panffitius, 7; left his work about 
duties unKnished, 117, 127. 

Paradoxes, why so culled, 263. 

Parts; men have several ])arts to be 
acted, 54, 58; parts of the hot 
well fitted by nature, 62. 

Pascal, Blaise, quoted, 12. 

Passion; injuries done in a pass' 
less heinous than in I'old b' )od, 
should be governed by reason, 

64, u 8 , 82; disturb both body 1 
and mind, 52; to be shunner* 
ciiscoifrse, 67; nothing can be , 1 . 
that is done in a passion, 66 . 

Pausaniiis, Spartan general, 38. 

Paiilus had all the riches of Maco- 
doii, 109. 

Paulus yEmilius appears in vision to 
his son Scipio Africanus thu 
younger, 291. 

Pericles’s juiswer to Sophocles, 69; 
is blamed by Phalerius, 102. 

People caressed, &c. 100. 

Peripatetics differ little from th 
Academics, 2, 121; liavc a r' •’ 
to treat about duties, 2 ; roquir 
mediocrity, and say anger \ 
given us to good purjioses, 4' 
ttieirs a most noble and nnciei 
philosopliy, 79. 

Perjury; when a man is guilty of it 
162. 

Phaeton, 156. 

Phalaris, 86 , 125, 

Philip of Mueednn, above his son r 
guod-niiture,^47; advises bis son i> 
speak kindly ' . the people, 95; rt 
bukes him tfjr giving them monc} 
99. , 

Pliilip's harangues in In's tribune 
ship, 107; his ill counsel, 151. 

Philosophers, unjust in minding only 
their studies, 17; relinquish the 
public, ibid.; their method of roo^ 
ing out frauds, 141; none may a' 
sumc that name without givin 
rules about duty, 2 ; their sti ' 
commended, 78; philosophy 
comfort in affliclfion, 7 ?; a ric 
and plentiful soil, 116; the meat 
ing of the word, 78. 

Khulus, 176. 
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Pirates ought to have no faitliflcept 
with tJjciii, eannot lie without 
justice, hi. 

’’lace, its influence on our actions, (19. 
’iato might have iiuuii' an excellent 
orator, 2; hi." siving, tiiat men arc 
, not horn lor themselves only, 14; 
his inistak(' about tlu* philo.sopliers, 
17; ins two rules about govern¬ 
ment, 44; his .saying about unihi- 
•ion, ‘tud.; his execili-nt Siiyiiig 
ilioiit* jiriuleiiee, his fabli^ of 
(rvges, 1110; quoted, 11, .51 ; his 
argument for tlie pie-existeiice of 
the human ^olll, 'J.jii. 

I'lays and recreations, how fiir allow- j 
able, 53; pl.iv at even and odd. 
&.C. 147. ■ 

r avers ehoo.-e the parts littest for 
them, .57; their rasped to modes¬ 
ty, C3. 

I'leasurcfi of h««ly beneath n man, 54; i 
Pleasures arealluiing mistresses. h(l; j 
•'ire eontiarv to honesty. If??!; may 
serve to give a relish to actlonS, 
ibid.; should not be rcgardi'd in 
in eating, A:c. -Vl; coiisi't in vir- 
I ue, • 

Plutarch, »{uotcd, lOd. 

Poetical decorum, t"; poets set their 
works out to lj>- iieweil, 7<b ^ 

Po^hius the I%toi';!in, Ib'.'i 
’onipev Sextus, a geoinetiician, l.'l. 
Pompey the tJic.it; ins p.Mty unsac- 
, h J; his magmliccnt .shows 
to the peojiI<^^^I. 

Pomponius the tri!%je, llM. 

Poutiu.s, C. the l-'-nniiite, lOJi. 

Pope Alexander .not' d, 2:{*, 


Prmte men should be kept in their 
estatess, 33. ^ 

Procreation; llie love of it naturil to 
nil animals^. 

Prodigal, • ’lio^^lO. 
PruliLtliesainl^^li honesty, 30,1’Jl, 
P23, 131 jp movcs^ll men, 

159; tlie appearance of it makes 
men act contrary to duly, 13.'^ 
ought to he rejected, ifmi.; every- 
tiling hoiie'-l piofitable, and every 
thing protitabl^honest, 123. 
J’romises not alway binding, 13, 1.55, 
l.)(i‘. ’ • 

Property, its Vicinal, 11. 

4’rudence; the duties resulting from, 

• 12; consists in the knowledge of 
truth,Imd i-' most iiatiir.il to man. 
ibid.; of hut little wortli v.".tli(iul^ 
jiistiec, 7-1 ; different from craft, 
3.1, 30^143 ; a detimtion of u, 
rJPf makes men confide m u.s, if 
joined, Ac., 39. • 

I'ublie_ 4 |llieers should he free from 
])ass]^), 5ic., 3(>, -15, 3]tl; should 
see that what that they uiidertaU' 
he lione.'<t, •!!; remeinbor Plato’s 
two rules, ibid.; a desej-rptinn of a 
good one 14,313^ .should li# cour¬ 
teous, ailable, ike., ibit/.; d% the 
bravest actions, 47^.should guard 
their ev es as well as h^ As. 3.9,307; 
imt to lie resisUM?, 72; pniilTe i^nd , 
private life conijiaretl, 37. 
i PuH'endorf quoted, l.‘}7. 

Punishment; mics to h* observed 
about tl)em, l(>. 

Pvrrhn can giv’t^i rules about dut^, 
fc ’<i‘. 79. ^ _ 

Pyrrhus, his speech iqioii giving up 
! the prisoners, a deserter offers 


Popilius, a Roman L'munandfr, 2... 

Popular ex|)ression8 to he used, 90 

Posterity, impartiality of their ver- to pj^soii him, 24, 151. 
diet, 323. ' i Pytliagoras, 31, .54; tnaxiims of, 234. 

Power; the desire of it draws men to 
injustice, 14.9. • 

Practice necessary to perfect a man 
in virtue, 33. ^ 

Precepts insuffigient without exercise^ 
ibid. 

Present things more accoptuhle for 
a time, i02. 

I’ride in prosperity to be avoided, . 


Pythias, a banker, 137. 

Ralrigu, .Srn Walter, Quoted, 
•230, 

Kash«es.s in giv^ up onr assent to 
be avoided, 12, 79; in our actions, 
.^2. 

Reason ought to be the governing 
faculty m man, .52. 
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Rbbukcs in friciidBln'iJ, 32. rSec 
Chi«*jn3 , 

Rej'^iirity; see UiiiWrniity. 
llegiilusi-taken by the CiirthaginaTis^ 
tie., loil, 252, ii/)t really un- 
liiippy,2«9. /*■/’* 

(lelatiuns sli^ild b(f ctvisidt-rea before 
otlicr people, 2/), 2A 
»Repubhe ; Cicero wiolc six bui.ks 
about it, 102. 

llespeet sl.oulil be hail for all men, 
51; cspecmlly *lliose we converse 
* with, ()3, 64, 67. 

Retired peojrle do very iiolile things, 
17; see J^ife. ** 


Seijuo, Africanus, liis history 
glorious end, 173, 174. 

Secrecy, nothing to be coinniittud * 
of hopes of it, 12y, 130. 

Self-love keeps men irmn seeing 
dut>, 16; nature allous a inn 
love iiiin.-'clf lir>t, i.'il, 122; 
not to injiiiv others t'u- the s.iko 
self, 122‘, 12J. 

Seller, bound to tell tl.< faults 
j his goods, 134, 13.-;, Ixc.; shouj 
' use no arts to enliuiiee tlieir pn'i 
I ’’13.0. 

i Seneea ipioted, 50, 213, 251. 

I Serious thing.s to be bandied ► 


llevenge must be ki'pt within bound', ously, <>.5, 6.0. 

20. ‘ ' I Shakspeave, Win., ijuoted, 210,2. 

Ivhctorieiaus omit some*' subjeets, j 20 I, .MiO. 

6i. ' Shows to the people, how far allow- 

Jlielios, why desired, 15; neither to able. 102. 

Ojo kept too eliKse, ni» .too o}>en, Sincerity agri'calde to man’s nature. 
0.0’; the best fruit of the! •• 106; iO. 

are/oouuieb respeeted, IU7; lo be SiiiginT - n"c.it rudeness, 6.0. 

got not for our.seI\es alone, 13.0; Slaves, litnv to l»e dealt with, 25, 3f>4 
are not jirofitable, if aei‘i'''Jipaiiied t tricks iu selliii” them ))unisbed, 
with infiini}, 151; tlie baggage ol 143; not to be trusted wuh publit- 
\irtue, 265; of no value in tliom- e.nu'erns, 312. 
selves,"236; a comparative term. Smith, Adam, «]iu)te(l, 21, 67, 136 
28i'; see AvaWce, Liberality. t’lt2, 106. 

UO(.<Kins famous for courage, 33 ; Society ; tlie jnincijdes, sorts, and 
ihcir ancient justice and kindjic.ss dcgrccii of it, 2e, 2!i; notlimg that 
t) alliij'.pvhea changed, 36, ruined men should be mnj;-' eonivvned for. 

by'ivranhv and oppression, 37. 7l; man by iiatinv soci.dile, 75; 

itomulus did wrong in killing Remus, necessity not the motive to .socielv, 


131, praised, 266;the buii eclipsed I ibid.; duties of it o( sove_v.>I ^ 

at his d ‘ath, 207. I grees, in what ofii rtobe })’’i'tirrii- 

IloseiubAmeriiiuis defended by Cicero, ed, 71; umv»_- i‘al society, <>1 what 

'* 08. ^ nature, 134.* 

llousseoK, J. J., qiuK*^. 122. / Socrali-'v faeetioua and dmll "il; o' 

llule; the desire of it natural to men, extraordiiiarv virtues, 72; hi* 

10; general rult’or measure, 123. shortest cut to glorv, 02; used to 

llutilius had the name of au honest enrsetliuse that sepai.ite proliland 

man, Ac., 04; scholar of Punictius, honesty, 113; juononneed by thi¬ 
ll" ^ oracle the wisest of men, 172, 173. 

^ 255; remr.rk of, 244. 

SilamTs famous tor a victory, 33. Solon, Athenian lawgiver, 33 ; hi; 
Suguntines, not parricides, 274. cratl, 54. 

Sulmacis, 33. ' ^ ouns should livens beeoinos the nam' 

Sctevuhi givpa more than was asked < ol their aneeators, !10; do not bath. 

<6or an cst' 130; Pontifex with their fatheis, 63. 

142, 16!^ ■7'6. ' 2:ocSirt,74. 

Sceptl'-^ tlieir opinion, 70. Sftpiioclea the tragedian, 60, 233. 
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Vian will take from another 
rich himself, 145f, • 

^ 1 -W-V" 


34 r 
# 

t^n- I 


Talk ; see Discourse. 

Tatl(T,the, qi^cd, :i20. • 

Taylor, Ism^^witcil, J501. 
'J'a\^, tlie not to l)e hunlen-' 

cil with t^em, 14 W tax-^atiierers 
hated, 7“2, .‘517. 


'■'oul’s functions more noble tlirfn the 
body's, .‘)4; pre-existed, *JoU ; an 
cmanati<in of the di\inc essence, 

255; immortal, (see immortality) 
lothinu; more* excellent and di\ine, 
souls of the wickedlio\er 
round the earth for ai;csaftei death, 

303 ^ , -- 

SoutlirDr., quoted, () 1,‘J(>7,‘270, i Ten men sent bv ITaniiilial to llomt,, 
‘271,230. ivc..-24, ](i5.’ 

Spectator, the, quoted,),'2'2!i,‘230.1'remperance, 1-^ the duties of it 
241,.'200. I must not always jL'iM; place 40 

l>eec1i; see Discourse. I th.^»^e of justice, 7(>; nothin;; pro- 

diercs, the descrijJlnm of, ‘2f(3; mu- ' litable that is eontrlfi'y to ft, 107. 
sic of, *2!)4. I 'I'enths paid to the ;;od.s, 101. 

ite, how to be supported, 05, 07, |•Tcrence's (’hremes, 17; Andria,‘207i* 
152. I • liunuch, *20.0. 

Thebe, wife of tyrant Alexander, 0(i. 
Theinistocles, 30; his opinion*al>ou4 


Stewart, I)u_:;ald, (pmted, (1,17 I,‘20G. 
Sf\Iesof eloquence .■ind jihilnsophy 
to be bntii cultu.ili d, 1. 

Stoics; Cicero follows them in tliis 
book, (i; ;;reat :idniirei's of deri\a- 
lions. 15; their ciiiel ;;o(<d, i\e, 
1 lo; .‘lirnat no einbellkshment,‘2()3. 
Strangers’ dutie.s in a place, (i2;*a 
diifei'enee tube made bet weeii tbein, 
7'2; bliouh! nnl lie lorbid a eit\, 
1 ::3. , 

Sliidi not to )>e spent iijion olisenre 


inairyin;; a dau!;bter, iOG; bis nro- 
uusuk^ftmie Athenians, 133^ ulus- 
130; sayin;;s of, *2*20. 
'r)ieo|>Iirastiis, *2; liis boolf about 
rieii^, 100; jn-aises ho.spitalit^, 
10 

'riiesens’s wish ;;ranled ))V Nojitime, 
18, lot). 

Tbie\es eaiiiint sidimit witiiout ius- 
tiee..01. • 

am! diiaciii; ^iiliji'ets, 13; the Did ' Tliinkin;;; tlie end of it, 13; a^^omi 


ol ii, i/j.f'. < .Miiid yi\ 4 } jilace ^to ' 

ulLioii, ! 3, 70. 

Suicide tillliio'.Ii-n, J.-iO, *2.')2. 

Subject Ilf a il'a . I r^e inn.st be tilst 
^jj^|j]|Uiiesl, 7; tljlitjcni snbjeets re- 
quircmlifierefl^^ii s nf cxpressjuii, 
fO). 

Subjects of eoniinnn discnuise. 05 . 


orator, aceus.'s 


man will not thiitlv what be i.t 
ashamed should be ktoJk’n,^45. 
‘riiraeians branded,-B(i. • • 

Time and ]ilace make aetiiuis £.ood 
or bad, GO. 

Traile.s, tvbieh credilabl<^ &c., 7*2; 
tradesmen should avoid lying, t5t^; 
be just, 91. 


.Sulpitius, an . n -noinei, lOf l( 9; an ^Tn-aelicry, 4rc, contrary 10 reason 
■ Vi I 


14*2. 

Truce for thirty Savs, 19. 


Norlaimis, .'If). 
iSutnmn jiis, t.nin7ii(t tiijiirui, l!' 

^^\vealinl; upon one's eonscieiice, 14G; 1 Trusty bow men are induced to trust 
in\ ton;.'ne swoie, but, ixe., lt>3. 1 iis, 89; trust not always to be 

S\ la, LueiuaX mhiiman victory, 87. I reslored, 15G. • 

S> lia, I’ub., kiiibiiiuii ft) the tbimcr. ; Trulji: the love of it imturnljlo man. 


i.'iid. 

Taki.mj away ^what i.s another’s, s#, 
bieaeh of justiee, 14; most eon-* 
trail to n.iture, 122, 1*24; taking 
away fiHim one and giiing to uii- 
otlier no liberality, *25; no gd^d 


10, 55; tw’o faults in scurcli of it 
*to be avoided, 4,1 *2. 

'I'yriffits gencral^b come to a bad end, 
8Gi to kill them counted glorious 
.•among the lloins^^ 120; tiro 
enemies of human tnicie^ r25; 
lead miserabl; lives, I49r ^ 
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VrcTUA^^; pleasure should not be 1^1; may be undertaken, but .H** 
rogitr ficdlii k; 54. , must be for the sake of peace, 21 

Vine, cultivation of, 241. 41; the management of it left,' 

Virmthu8,“^thc Lusitsn^n robber, 11. glorious than civil prudence, 38 : 
Virgil quoted, 11, 2^‘’JK). courage in it recommends a youn. 

Virtue alone, or cliief y de- mmi, 93. 

WKiblc, 5,11, virtuesiil connected. Ways, two, of pleasure and virtue 
12,89; forces us to love the per- 59. 
sons that possess it, 31, 89; it's Whowell, Dr. quoted, 218. 
principal office to procure the love Wicked; to be so,; never profitabh 
of men, 82; consuls in three thin,!>:8, 139; Avicked men slaves, 280. 

ibid.; moves men's admiration, 89; Will forged of Minutius Dasiliiis, &:e. 


wlien.it appears with greatest splen¬ 
dour, ibid.'} scorns , ailioity with 
pleasure, 167; the only good, 264; 

' conformable to reason, 273,; al? 
virtues equal, ibid., see Honesty. 

Ulysses of a temper to umiergo any 

- thing, 67; would have avoided the 
■war, 157. „ 

Unable; those who are ufia :’y, to,ex¬ 
ercise some virtues,should iUk. ‘lie 
more'care to got others, 61). 

Ungrateful men hated by all»;J03. 

Unitbnnity, of life, ivlieiice It arises, 
55, 69; is moat becoming, ibid. 

Unjust; those who spend their lives 
in conteinplut|pn are so, 17 ; and 
tiio^e who mind nobody’s business 
biK their own, ibid. 

Voice should*, be clear and liarmo- 
nioua, 4^-- ^5. 

Voluntary; qc true®\’irtue, that is 

npt soj 17 . 

Usurers hated, 72; Cato’s oj >ion of 
usury, l'i3. 

WANT; Aye should liberal to 

those that want mosl^&c. 27, 103.' 

War; laws of it tq be observeil, 21, 


144. 

Wing of Imrse, 94. 

Wisdom, Avhich the chief, 74; the de- 
hnitioii and commendation of it, 
78; to be often with wise men re¬ 
commends a young man, 94; a 
Avise man not Aviac for himself, good 
for nothing, 139. 

Work-shop can have nothii’g gen¬ 
teel in it, 72. 

World; we should endeavour to li ■ 
well tliought of by all tlic worht, 

' 50. 

Xantii’I'US the Lacediemonian, 15". 

XcKOcratcs the severest philosopher, 
55. 

Xenophon’s O'lconomics, translated 

j by CieciO, 113. 

jr 

VouNo men; the duties of them, (it* ■ 
boAV they should make themsclvi 
taken notice of in the woeiliL-y.^ 
arc not envieil^Jl«.» rather encou 
raged, ibid. C 

Zkno holds virtue to he.the only 
gooti*, 128. 
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